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WHAT  OF  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS?' 

“Let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suffer  matter  of  trouble  to  be 
prepared;  for  no  man  can  forbid  the  spark,  nor  tell  whence  it  may  come.” 
— B.wox,  Essay:  ‘‘Of  Empire.” 

At  this  moment  some  people  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  inter¬ 
national  relations  have  any  legal  aspect  at  all.  The  question  is 
natural  for  those  who  paid  as  little  attention  to  the  subject  before 
the  war  as  probably  the  majority  of  lay  people,  and  even  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  lawyers,  did.  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
a  reasonable  question  for  anyone  who  has  already  considered  the 
law  of  nations  with  regard  to  its  origins,  its  development,  and 
what  it  has  in  fact  accomplished  in  the  space  of  about  three 
centuries,  during  which  it  has  been  an  express  topic  of  learned 
writers  and  has  been  appealed  to  in  diplomatic  discussion  and 
public  controversies. 

Before  considering  the  effect  of  this  w^ar  on  our  notions  of 
the  mutual  claims  and  duties  arising  out  of  the  relations  of 
independent  States,  it  seems  best  to  call  to  mind  where  we 
stood  immediately  before  the  war.  Since  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  at  latest  the  rulers  of  civilised  States  had 
assumed  in  all  their  public  acts  that  there  was  a  body  of  rules 
which  they  ought  to  observe  in  their  dealings  with  one  another, 
and  that  it  was  in  some  way  analogous  to  the  rules  of  law  by 
which  individual  subjects  of  a  State  are  bound  in  their  natural 
lives  and  ordinary  business.  No  one  pretends  that  war  abolishes 
all  these  rules,  or  that  there  are  not  several  civilised  nations  still 
at  peace  wTth  each  other  and  still  bound  by  whatever  rules  they 
I  acknowledge .  I  shall  therefore  speak  of  this  class  of  rules  in 
I  the  present  tense  as  now  subsisting.  Such  rules  have  at  various 
times  been  formulated  by  learned  writers  and  accepted  by  general 
use;  they  have  been  embodied  in  treaties,  or  in  some  cases 
enlarged  or  varied  by  express  convention  betw’een  particular 

(1)  A  lecture  delivered  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  October  30th,  1916. 
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States ;  and  there  has  been  of  late  an  increasing  tendency  to  j 
consolidate  portions  of  them,  after  discussion,  in  express  con-  i 
ventions  for  which  the  ratification  not  only  of  the  original  con¬ 
tracting  Powers  but  of  all  other  Powers  was  invited.  In  the 
words  of  the  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  spoken  to  a  learned 
audience^  in  America  just  twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  “sum  j 
of  the  rules  and  usages  which  civilised  States  have  agreed  shall 
be  binding  upon  them  in  their  dealings  with  one  another,”  and 
it  was  a  very  considerable  sum.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most, 
cases  there  was  no  formal  instrument  of  agreement ;  but  there 
can  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  assent  to  a  rule  or  principle  than 
that  the  parties  concerned  habitually  appeal  to  it  in  supporting 
their  claims,  and  when  it  is  invoked  against  them  dispute  not 
its  validity,  but  its  application  in  the  particular  case.  More¬ 
over,  these  rules  w'ere  expounded  and  discussed  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  points  of  law  debated  in  national  courts  of 
justice,  and  largely  by  persons  equipped  with  technical  learning; 
and  in  the  cases  where  disputes  between  independent  Powers 
have  been  referred  to  arbitration,  the  arbitral  tribunal  has 
observed  the  forms  and  methods  of  judicial  procedure  as  nearly 
as  possible.  It  may  be  useful  to  point  out  at  this  time  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  rules  relate  to  questions  of  boundaries 
and  other  proprietary  rights  not  unlike  those  which  may  arise 
between  individuals,  or  to  matters  of  commerce  and  peaceful 
intercourse,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  war. 

So  far  there  is  much  resemblance  to  what  we  know'  as  law 
in  ordinary  life,  the  law  on  which  we  consult  professional  lawyers 
and  which  the  King’s  judges  administer  in  his  courts.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  nations  has  no  legislature  and  no 
coercive  jurisdiction.  If  two  Governments  differ  as  to  what  the 
rule  applicable  to  a  given  case  is,  or  how  it  should  be  applied, 
there  is  no  common  authority  superior  to  both  parties  w'hich  can 
impose  its  decision  on  them.  And  if  two  States,  having  agreed 
between  themselves  to  refer  their  disputes  or  some  particular 
dispute  to  arbitration,  do  appoint  arbitrators  to  hear  and  deter¬ 
mine  a  question  betw'een  them,  there  is  no  superior  power  to 
see  that  the  award  is  carried  out.  Obedience  rests  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  parties  themselves ;  it  might  sometimes  be  possible 
to  provide  special  security  beforehand,  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  of  any  such  example  in  modern  history.  Treaties 
for  the  settlement  of  present  or  future  disputes  are,  in  any  case, 
binding  only  as  agreements  between  the  Powers  who  make  them, 
and^  are  not  part  of  the  general  law  of  nations.  Nevertheless, 
conventions  dealing  with  matters  of  general  interest  have  often 

(1)  The  American  Bar  Association. 
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been  adopted  in  practice  by  Governments  which  were  not  parties 
to  them,  and  such  adoption,  repeated  and  approved,  may  become 
an  authoritative  custom. 

Thus  the  law  of  nations  is  like  the  law  of  the  land  in  that  it 
is  formally  treated  as  a  binding  rule  of  conduct,  and  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  distinct  branch  of  political  science  fit  to  be  discussed 
by  specialists. 

But  it  is  unlike  the  law  of  the  land  in  that  the  actors  are  not 
citizens,  but  States ;  there  is  no  superior  authority  from  whom 
they  are  bound  to  take  the  law,  whether  by  way  of  legislation 
or  interpretation ;  and  there  is  no  executive  officer  to  enforce 
obedience  even  when  it  has  been  promised.  Just  because  o^ 
this  want  of  a  superior  impartial  authority,  war  between  States 
cannot  properly  be  compared  to  process  of  law  between  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  such  a  comparison  is  a  regrettable  laxity  of  rhetoric. 
Bentham  did  not  escape  this  common  fault,  nor  will  his  authority 
justify  it.  The  real  analogy  is  to  the  private  defence  or  self- 
help  allow’ed  in  some  conditions  of  emergency  by  every  system 
of  law,  though  the  aim  of  modern  legislation  and  government 
is  to  reduce  it  as  far  as  may  be. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  a 
prevailing  opinion  in  Elngland  (not  in  Scotland  or  America)  that 
by  reason  of  the  differences  just  mentioned  international  law 
cannot  properly  be  called  law,  and  that  it  is  only  an  affair  of 
moral  opinion  or  good  manners.  So  far  as  this  is  concerned 
with  technical  definition,  the  controversy  is  of  no  general  interest. 
So  far  as  there  is  any  substance  in  it,  the  short  answer  is  that 
Ministers  and  diplomatists  fully  recognise  the  existence  of 
differences  where  no  strict  right  is  in  dispute,  resembling, those 
which  exist  in  private  life  between  neighbours  when  they  are 
not  on  the  best  of  terms  and  have  mutual  grievances,  and  yet 
neither  of  them  can  charge  the  other  with  any  breach  of  legal 
duty.  Such  differences  are  in  practice  dealt  with  quite  otherwise 
than  those  which  are  concerned  with  the  observance  or  inter- 

Ipretation  of  positive  rules.  In  the  latter  kind  of  cases  Govern¬ 
ments  have  uniformly  proceeded  on  the  footing  that  the  rule  is 
capable  of  being  ascertained,  and  binding  when  ascertained ;  in 
other  words,  they  have  regarded  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  legal 
and  the  rule  determining  them  as  law.  Now  when  people 
believe  they  are  under  law,  and  act  as  if  they  were  bound  by  it 
(however  much  they  may  differ  as  to  what  the  law  prescribes  in 
the  given  circumstances),  it  is  useless,  and  may  be  mischievous, 
to  tell  them  that  there  is  really  no  law  because  you  have  chosen 
to  make  a  definition  of  law  which  excludes  that  class  of  rules. 
It  is  to  he  regretted  that  so  narrow  and  pedantic  a  view,  which 
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may  now  be  considered  as  obsolete,  has  received  some  support 
from  judicial  and  official  dicta. 

This  transitory  and  insular  opinion  of  our  scliools  rested  on 
the  assumption  that  there  can  be  no  law  without  a  definite 
sanction — that  is,  without  a  constituted  authority  having  the 
duty  and  the  powder  of  compelling  observance  of  the  law  by 
penalties  and  executing  the  judgments  of  those  who  administer 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  may  be,  and  have  been,  though 
it  can  hardly  occur  in  modern  States,  elaborate  and  highly 
artificial  rules  declared  and  applied  by  regular  courts,  while 
those  courts  had  no  means  or  nothing  like  adequate  means  of 
enforcing  their  decisions.  It  can  also  be  shown  that  as  matter  of 
fact  the  law  of  nations  is  considered  and  applied  by  ordinary 
courts  of  justice,  and  not  only  in  time  of  war  ;  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  prize.  The  proof  is  too 
technical  to  enter  upon  here. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  how'ever,  how  far  international 
law  has  been  observed  in  fact  by  the  sovereign  Powers  that  pro¬ 
fessed  obedience  to  it.  To  give  a  full  and  reasoned  answer  would 
need  a  long  historical  survey.  But  it  seems  that,  on  the  whole, 
there  was  a  very  fair  observance  during  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries ;  and  we  may  invite  those  who  deny  it  to 
prove,  if  they  can,  that  the  law"  of  the  land  is  invariably  obeyed, 
or  has  been  much  better  obeyed  than  the  law  of  nations,  even 
in  the  most  civilised  countries  and  under  the  strongest  Govern¬ 
ments.  We  know  very  well  that  there  is  no  jurisdiction  under 
which  offences  are  not  committed  every  day,  or  where  riot  and 
rebellion  may  not  occasionally  defy  the  law  for  a  time.  We 
know,  too,  that  the  law  of  nations  has  never  professed  to  restrain 
sovereign  States  from  being  judges  in  their  own  cause  in  the 
last  resort.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
became  common  to  refer  disputes  to  arbitration,  and  at  last  a 
standing  machinery  for  the  apixiintment  and  procedure  of  arbitral 
judges  w"as  established  at  The  Hague.  Much  good  was  done  in 
this  way,  and  the  present  state  of  confusion  must  not  tempt  us 
to  forget  it.  But  settlement  of  disputes  under  either  general 
or  particular  conventions  remained  a  purely  voluntary  process 
open  to  those  Governments  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Germany,  it  may  be  observed  in  passing,  has  persistently  opposed 
all  attempts  to  create  an  effective  international  jurisdiction. 

In  short,  the  law  of  nations  is  a  customary  law  reinforced  by 
express  convention  at  many  points,  but  imperfect  in  that  it  lacks 
a  positive  sanction.  The  ultimate  sanction  w"as  no  more,  though 
no  less,  than  “the  injury  w'hich  inevitably  follow's  nonconformity 
to  public  opinion,”  as  Mr.  Elihu  Root  said  some  years  before 
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the  present  war.^  It  then  seemed  reasonable  to  hope  that  the 
strength  of  that  sanction  would  increase  and  would  be  fortified 
by  the  growing  extent  and  intimacy  of  economic  relations  between 
civilised  countries.  Bitter  experience  has  now  taught  us  that 
“decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind”  is  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  military  ambition  and  impatient  lust  for 
power. 

Mr.  Boot,  whom  I  continue  to  quote  as  a  prominent  and 
specially  competent  citizen  of  the  one  Great  Power  that  is  still 
neutral,  has  been  compelled  to  speak  in  a  new  strain  during  the 
last  year.  In  the  last  days  of  1915  he  said  :  “The  war  began 
bv  a  denial  on  the  part  of  a  very  great  Power  that  treaties  are 
obligatory  when  it  is  no  longer  for  the  interest  of  either  of  the 
parties  to  observe  them.”  And  in  April,  1916  :  “The  principles 
of  action  upon  which  the  war  was  begun  involve  a  repudiation 
of  every  element  of  fundamental  right  upon  which  the  law  of 
nations  rests.  The  right  of  every  nation  to  continued  existence, 
to  independence,  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory 
and  equality  with  other  nations,  is  denied.  The  right  of  any 
•  strong  nation  to  destroy  all  those  alleged  rights  of  other  nations 
in  pursuit  of  what  it  deems  to  be  useful  for  its  own  protection  or 
preservation  is  asserted.”  This  is  a  neutral  summing  up  of  the 
doctrine  suggested  at  various  times  before  the  war,  and  now 
openly  maintained  by  German  authors,  and  apparently  received 
with  only  faint  and  scattered  marks  of  dissent  by  the  German 
public.  Well  might  Mr.  Boot  add  :  “If  this  view  prevails,  the 
whole  structure  of  modern  international  law  will  be  without 
foundation.” 

Even  so,  it  might  be  thought,  the  express  conventions  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  civilised  nations  have  undertaken,  at 
the  Peace  Conferences  of  The  Hague,  to  regulate  war  itself, 
would  be  held  sacred,  and  respect  would  still  be  paid  to  the 
much  older  principles  which  those  conventions  embodied  and 
which  have,  in  fact,  been  generally  recognised  in  modern  war¬ 
fare.  But  it  is  just  here  that  German  militarists  have  bettered 
the  instruction  of  the  newest  school  of  German  professors  in 
treating  the  rules  with  contempt.  The  General  Staff  of  Berlin 
admits  the  existence  of  common  usages  in  war,  but  destroys 
their  value  by  subjecting  them  to  the  paramount  claim  of  mili¬ 
tary  necessity — a  necessity  which  means  in  practice  that  the 
commanding  officer  thinks  he  can  gain  some  military  advantage 
by  breaking  the  rule.  It  does  not  matter  to  Prussian  generals 

(1)  This  and  the  following  quotations  will  be  found  in  Addrcsseii  on  Inter¬ 
national  Subjects  by  Elihu  Foot,  collected  and  edited  by  Fohert  Bacon  and 
James  Brown  Scott  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  University  Press;  and  London, 
Oxford  University  Press.  1916),  at  pp.  31,  391,  419. 
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whether  the  rule  broken  is  one  of  ancient  custom  or  has  been 
laid  down  in  our  own  time  by  the  most  explicit  agreement  and 
ratified  by  their  own  Government.  Treaties  and  conventions  in 
German  military  eyes  are  mere  talk  with  which  sentimental 
philanthropists  amuse  themselves.  The  law  of  arms  is  hard  at 
best ;  it  becomes  intolerable  tyranny  when  an  unlimited  dig- 
pensing  power  is  added  to  it. 

Of  the  fruit  which  this  new  learning  has  borne  I  will  sav 
nothing  here;  from  Flanders  to  Poland,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Atlantic  shores,  it  is  notorious  and  fresh  in  all  men’s  memory. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  German  heresy  does  not 
proceed  from  the  arrogance  of  unlettered  soldiers.  The  mischief 
lies  far  deeper.  We  have  here  a  branch  of  the  political  system 
which  deifies  the  State  in  all  its  activities.  Because  the  State 
has  no  formal  earthly  superior,  it  is  said  that  the  interest  of  the 
State  is  a  supreme  reason  justifying  whatever  the  State  chooses 
to  do,  and  that  the  morality  of  individual  human  beings  is  in 
no  way  applicable  to  the  corporate  action  of  sovereign  common¬ 
wealths.  This  opinion,  rightly  or  wrongly  ascribed  to  ^lachia- 
velli,  is  now  for  the  first  time  deliberately  maintained  by  grave 
and  even  learned  writers,  and  put  in  practice  with  all  the  strength 
of  a  leading  military  Power.  Its  iniquity  is,  in  my  judgment, 
unaffected  by  the  view  we  may  take  as  to  the  righteousness  of 
war  in  itself  or  of  any  war  in  particular.  Whether  we  hold  with 
liacon^  that  war  is  the  natural  and  healthful  exercise  of  the 
l>ody  politic,  or  condemn  it  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  go 
to  Tolstoy’s  extreme  and  disallow  the  use  of  force,  public  or 
private,  in  resistance  even  to  the  most  unlawful  violence,  or 
follow  the  majority  in  regarding  war  as  a  necessary  evil,  it  seems 
that  war,  if  it  be  just,  is  honourable  only  on  condition  of  being 
waged  in  good  faith,  and  if  it  be  unjust  the  wTong  is  aggravated 
by  bad  faith  and  wilful  inhumanity.  The  use  of  poison  in 
warfare  was  already  abhorred  in  the  time  of  the  Homeric  poems; 
we  have  seen  it  revived  by  the  German  armies  in  the  teeth  of 
both  age-long  custom  and  solemn  convention,  and  the  Allies  have 
been  driven  to  a  certain  measure  of  unwilling  retaliation. 

And  yet  the  Germans  are  always  ready  to  charge  the  .\llies, 
on  any  occasion  they  deem  plausible,  with  breach  of  the  very 
rules  which  they  flout.  This  is  at  first  sight  a  mystery,  but  it 
is  really  quite  simple.  The  Germans  deem  themselves  the  one 
elect  and  properly  civilised  people,  and  other  people  do  not  count. 
Germans  have  rights  against  all  the  world,  may  assert  those 
rights  in  any  way  they  please,  and  may  support  them  by  any 
reasons  that  appear  convenient.  The  rest  of  the  world,  being 

(1)  Essay  :  “Of  the  True  Greatness  of  Kingdoms  and  Estates.” 
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inferior,  have  no  rights  but  such  as  the  Germans  may  allow  them 
as  the  reward  of  submission.  All  the  consequences  follow  in  a 
natural  order,  and  the  Prussian  Governor  of  Louvain,  Brussels, 
or  Warsaw  says,  like  Dante’s  devil,  “You  did  not  know  I  had 
so  much  logic.” 

Are  we  to  say,  then,  that  the  law  of  nations  is  destroyed? 
Some  men  talk  as  if  we  were  to  be  remitted  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  Hobbes’s  state  of  nature  which  is  a  state  of  war.  That 
would  still  be  better  than  Prussianism,  for  Hobbes  insists  on 
the  need  of  keeping  faith  even  in  the  state  of  nature.  Others, 
less  extravagant,  hold  that  the  law  is  in  abeyance,  and  seem 
to  despair  of  its  restoration  in  our  day.  Counsels  of  despair  are 
really  a  matter  of  temperament  more  than  reason.  There  are 
men  so  melancholy  that  they  will  prophesy  disaster  in  the  midst 
of  victory.  Let  us  turn  to  the  history  of  domestic  law  and 
government  for  more  sober  teaching.  Tjaws  are  broken,  as  I 
have  already  said,  every  day,  and  at  some  times  and  places 
lawless  violence  may  have  a  short  triumph.  As  lately  as  1780 
London  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob  for  several  days,  but  the  laws 
of  England  were  not  thereby  repealed.  Few  are  the  English 
cities  that  have  not  knowm  serious  rioting  at  one  time  or  another 
within  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  Hogarth’s  pictures  in  the 
Soane  Museum,  and  the  engravings  from  fhem  w'hich  are  fairly 
common,  show  better  than  any  description  what  sort  of  peace 
there  was  at  election  time  in  an  age  which  is  praised,  not  without 
cause,  as  eminently  reasonable ;  but  we  do  not  therefore  cry  out 
that  England  is  in  anarchy  now,  or  was  in  Hogarth’s  days.  We 
do  not  say  that  the  King’s  peace  was  destroyed ;  we  say  that  it 
was  disturbed,  and  after  the  disturbance  it  was  restored. 

Very  well,  a  doubter  may  reply  :  certainly  the  peace  was 
restored  after  the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots,  after  the  Bristol 
riots  in  the  Eeform  Bill  time  half  a  century  later,  and  after 
many  other  outbreaks.  The  officers  of  the  law  might  be  surprised 
and  overpowered  here  and  there,  and  at  times  had  to  wink  at 
such  doings  as  w’e  no  longer  tolerate,  but  on  the  whole  effectual 
superior  power  was  at  their  disposal,  and  in  the  last  resort  they 
could  call  upon  all  lawful  men  to  aid  them.  Dealing  with  a 
society  of  independent  nations,  where  will  you  find  a  super- 
national  sheriff,  and  what  aid  will  you  provide  for  him?  At  one 
time  it  looked  as  if  the  Pope  might  do  the  work,  and  indeed,  if 
he  could  only  have  kept  clear  of  self-interest  in  temporal  politics, 
the  Vatican  was  the  best  equipped  Court  in  Europe  for  dealing 
with  such  problems.  But  that  time  is  long  past.  Y’’ou  have, 
no  doubt,  the  tribunal  of  The  Hague.  If  you  choose  to  increase 
its  dignity  you  may  make  it,  perhaps,  as  great  and  honourable 
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a  court  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  a  court 
established  for  judgment  and  justice  between  commonwealths 
of  which  some  are  greater  in  extent  than  many  European  king¬ 
doms,^  and  wdiich  remain  sovereign  in  all  things  not  entrusted 
hy  the  Constitution  to  the  Federal  Government.  Assume  this 
to  he  done  :  it  is  yet  to  be  noted  that  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington  is  a  regular  court  of  justice,  having  compulsory 
jurisdiction  and  United  States  marshals.  Where  will  your  Hague 
trihunal,  or  anything  you  set  up  in  its  place, get  its  United  States 
marshal  ? 

These  are  serious  questions  and  demand  a  serious  answer.  The 
difficulties  are  great  and  have  to  be  faced.  It  may  he  observed 
in  passing  that  in  the  first  generation  of  American  independence 
those  of  the  Supreme  Court  appeared  almost  as  great.  How¬ 
ever,  the  war  has  quickened  the  discussion  of  the  international 
lirohlem,  to  which  many  minds  were  already  directed.  It  is 
now  certain  that  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  cannot  he  relied 
on,  if  only  because  it  has  no  means  of  collecting  its  forces  or 
acting  promptly.  Swift  and  ruthless  aggression  can  cover  its 
advance  with  a  cloud  of  lying  pretexts  till  the  mischief  is  done. 
Some  plans  have  proposed  nothing  less  than  a  standing  mixed 
armament  contributed  by  all  the  Powers  w’ho  are  willing  to  join 
in  securing  peace,  combined  with  a  great  diminution  of  national 
armaments.  For  many  reasons  this  seems  very  difficult  to  carry 
out  at  any  time,  and,  at  all  events,  not  practicable  in  the  near 
future.  The  solution  towards  w’hich  there  seems  to  he  a  con¬ 
vergence  of  competent  opinions,  approaching  general  consent  to 
the  principle,  is  a  League  of  Peace,  within  wdiich  all  parties 
would  be  bound  to  refer  their  differences,  according  to  their 
nature,  to  judicial  determination  or  conciliation,  and  not  to 
attempt  to  enforce  their  claims  without  judgment ;  and  this  on 
pain  of  any  member  so  offending  becoming  thereby  a  manifest 
wrongdoer,  being  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  whole  Ijeague,  and 
being  restrained  by  wdiatever  means  of  coercion  should  be  judged 
appropriate  and  sufficient.  Every  member  of  the  Ijeague  would 
undertake  to  render  aid  in  reasonable  proportion  to  its  resources 
and  having  regard  to  its  special  means  and  opportunities,  the 
situation  of  its  territory,  and  other  determining  circumstances. 
The  members  would  likewise  enter  into  a  mutual  covenant  of 
assurance  against  attack  from  any  Powder  outside  the  League. 
By  provisions  of  this  kind  our  ancestors  established  the  reign 
of  law  in  the  Middle  Ages  after  a  period  of  terrible  confusion 
and  weak  executive  authority  :  namely,  by  the  strict  prohibition 

(1)  This  is  only  one  branch  of- the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Its 
functions  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  do  not  concern  us  here. 
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of  self-help  except  at  sudden  need  (allowing  it  even  then  only 
with  some  jealousy),  and  by  making  it  the  duty  of  all  lawful 
men  to  assist  in  keeping  the  peace  and  bringing  men  of  violence 
to  justice. 

Such  a  method  is  not  speculative  or  chimerical.  It  is  com¬ 
mended  by  practical  statesmen,  and  has  been  admirably  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Mr.  Taft,  sometime  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  own  Government  appears  to  favour  it.  The  point  that 
chiefly  requires  elaboration  is  the  provision  of  an  executive 
authority  capable  of  prompt  action.  For  it  is  futile  to  talk  of 
the  members  of  a  League  of  Peace  beginning  to  concert  measures 
of  repression  when  an  invader  is  already  on  the  march.  There¬ 
fore  the  future  League  of  law-abiding  nations  will,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  be  furnished  not  only  with  judicial  and  deliberative 
organs,  but  with  a  permanent  executive  council  and  an  expert 
general  staff  ready  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  common  power 
on  that  council’s  requisition.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  conceive 
the  executive  body  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  larger  general 
council ;  but  other  ways  of  appointing  it  are  equally  possible, 
and  it  w’ould  be  idle  to  go  into  details  here.  This,  no  doubt, 
involves  a  considerable  delegation  of  authority  by  sovereign 
States ;  but  those  who  desire  the  end  of  effectual  concerted  action 
must  be  prepared  to  grant  the  means.  We  do  not  wmnt  to  repeat 
the  American  experience  of  passing  through  a  stage  of  ineffective 
and  unworkable  articles  of  confederation. 

It  would  be  rash  to  maintain  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
League  would  wholly  prevent  war.  So  long  as  it  did  not  embrace 
the  whole  world  its  influence  on  outlying  nations,  the  more  as 
well  as  the  less  civilised,  could  be  only  indirect.  But  it  would 
at  least  make  sudden  aggression  and  wars  of  surprise  extremely 
dangerous.  Fear  of  incurring  the  immediate  hostility  of  a  power¬ 
ful  combination  should  be  a  good  w'orking  sanction  in  most  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances.  Neither  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the 
League  would  not  be  strong  enough  unless  it  included  all  the 
Great  Powers.  A  majority  of  them,  together  with  the  lesser 
States,  w’hich  at  present  lack  their  proper  collective  weight 
because  they  are  isolated,  would  have  preponderance  enough  to 
command  respect.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this,  because  the 
very  idea  of  a  League  of  Peace  restraining  the  right  to  make  war 
at  discretion  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  professions  and  policy 
of  Germany,  as  manifested  not  only  in  this  war,  but  many  years 
earlier  at  the  Conferences  of  The  Hague  and  otherwise  (though 
Germany  did  not  refuse  to  enter  into  limited  arbitration  treaties, 
and  had  one  with  Great  Britain) ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Germany  will  join  such  a  League  unless  and  until 
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her  existing  policy  is  reversed.  For  the  same  reason  the  pos-  | 
sibility  of  any  such  plan  being  carried  out  at  all  depends  on  the 
victory  of  the  Allies  in  the  present  war. 

Obviously  the  formation  of  a  League  of  Peace,  from  whatever 
quarter  initiated  and  in  whatever  manner  conducted,  will  entail 
the  most  careful  adjustment  of  details.  Assignment  of  due  pro¬ 
portional  weight  to  the  several  members,  fixing  the  ratio  of 
military  and  other  contributions,  settling  the  constitution  of 
tribunals  and  councils,  and  many  other  matters,  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  in  frank  and  confidential  discussion.  The  task  is 
great,  but  the  object  is  worthy  of  it ;  and  I  cannot  see  w'hy  the 
statesmen  of  Europe  and  America — for  I  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  have  its  part  in  the  work,  perhaps  a  leading  part- 
should  be  less  capable  or  less  successful  than  the  fathers  of  the 
first  American  Constitution. 

Extreme  pacifists  may  feel  bound  to  oppose  any  scheme  which 
contemplates  the  use  of  military  coercion  even  as  a  remote  con¬ 
tingency.  But  I  believe  that  not  a  few  who  were  formerly  of 
that  way  of  thinking  have  been  converted  by  our  present 
experiences. 

The  establishment  of  a  League  of  Peace  must  be  accompanied 
or  shortly  followed  by  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  organ, 
which  might  be  a  specially  reinforced  committee  of  the  delibera¬ 
tive  body,  for  the  restoration  and  development  of  the  written 
law  of  nations,  absorbing  or  superseding  the  clumsy  mechanism 
of  The  Hague  conferences.  There  need  be  no  haste  about  this, 
nor  any  plenary  delegation  of  legislative  power.  Results  arrived 
at  after  ample  consideration  would  be  published  with  the  reasons 
and  laid  before  the  constituent  Governments  of  the  League,  and 
should  become  finally  binding,  after  the  manner  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  orders  with  which  we  are  familiar,  unless  reasoned  objec¬ 
tions  were  notified  within  a  limited  time.  No  great  harm  would 
be  done  if  some  projects,  like  the  original  draft  of  the  German 
Civil  Code,  went  back  for  revision.  Mr.  Taft  is  the  author  of 
this  excellent  suggestion. 

All  this  presupposes  the  making  of  a  definitive  peace  between 
the  present  belligerents.  The  date  of  that  event  is  uncertain, 
but  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  in  the  compass  of  five 
or  ten  years  after  it  those  of  us  who  are  still  living  may  see  the 
foundations  of  an  authentic  international  law,  protected  by 
organised  international  justice,  well  and  truly  laid. 

Frederick  Pollock. 
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GERMANY’S  LAST  WAR-PLAN  :  A  CONTINENTAL 
LETTER. 


In  notes  concerning  the  late  General  Otto  von  Emmich,  ^pub¬ 
lished  some  time  back  by  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  it  was  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  general — perhaps  as  a  result  of  his  costly  lesson 
at  Liege  in  August,  1914 — became  an  opponent  of  the  traditional 
German  Staff  doctrine  that  only  the  unshrinking  offensive, 
unbrokenly  pursued,  could  win.  Emmich’s  plan  of  success  was 
apparently  that  Germany  should  keep  on  occupying  French, 
Russian,  and  Balkan  territory  as  long  as  that  was  relatively 
easy  and  relatively  cheap  in  bloodshed ;  then,  having  fortified 
herself  everywhere  as  thoroughly  as  she  did  after  the  Marne  in 
France,  she  would  leave  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  the  ugly,  or, 
as  he  believed,  impossible,  task  of  dislodging  her.  An  indefinitely 
continued  German  offensive  was  seen  to  be  impossible ;  it  would 
fail  at  some  point  after  losses  so  great  that  the  retention  of  the 
occupied  territory  would  be  endangered,  or  it  would  succeed 
with  the  fatal  success  of  Napoleon’s  Moscow  campaign.  But  a 
well-conducted  defensive,  with  large,  valuable  tracts  of  enemy 
territory  in  its  rear,  would  succeed;  and  peace,  as  the  Chancellor 
proclaimed  at  the  high  tide  of  German  success,  might  be 
negotiated  on  the  basis  of  the  map.  Judged  by  the  context, 
these  views  were  held  by  Emmich  as  long  ago  as  the  summer 
of  1915,  when  the  Austro-German  offensive  against  Russia  was 
in  full  career,  and  when  the  German  Staff,  which  still  had  before 
it  the  Serbian  and  Verdun  attacks,  could  hardly  have  foreseen 
that  its  offensive  force  would  this  year  be  spent.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  at  the  moment  when  Emmich’s  once-heretical  views 
were  converting  the  German  Staff,  a  British  Minister  should 
proclaim  that  the  German  group  is  everywhere  on  the  defensive 
and  imply  that  this  is  the  last  stage,  from  which  there  could  be 
no  rally,  in  Germany’s  defeat.  The  offensive  against  Roumania 
was  not  then  expected,  and  it  may  be  left  out  of  account,  because 
all  competent  German  and  neutral  opinion  regards  this  offensive 
as  merely  a  move  in  the  Central  Powers’  generally  defensive 
policy.  But  in  our  Government’s  view  there  is  certainly  a 
of  the  question  posed  by  Emmich.  The  new  German 
war-plan,  though  in  some  measure  a  confession  of  failure,  does 
not  authorise  offhand  the  conclusion  that  a  recourse  to  defence, 
after  successful  offensives,  is  hopeless.  Judging  by  German 
actions  and  utterances,  by  the  obvious  exigencies  of  Germany’s 
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position,  and  by  the  opinions  of  competent  observers  on  the 
neutral  Continent,  the  new  German  plan  is  to  attain  the  best 
possible  conditions,  both  economically  and  militarily,  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  obstinate  defensive.  This  policy  does  not  at  all  mean 
acquiescence  in  defeat.  It  expresses  the  German  conviction  that 
there  is  an‘  inexorable  time-limit  to  the  war,  and  that  the  side  in 
possession  when  the  limit  is  reached  will  have  won  the  war,  if 
only  in  a  qualified,  indecisive  way. 

In  Continental  neutral  countries,  at  least  among  judges 
friendly  to  us,  one  finds  a  conviction  that  the  German  plan  will 
fail,  but  not  a  conviction  that  the  plan  is  ridiculous  or  that  it 
must  fail  irrespectively  of  the  nature  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance’s 
counter-measures.'^  Such  judges  do  not  deny  the  tremendous 
improvement  in  our  position  due  to  Brusilotf’s  break-through,  the 
Italian  advance  at  Gorizia,  and  the  Anglo-French  victories  on 
the  Somme  and  at  Verdun.  But,  reasoning  from  the  standpoint 
of  Germany’s  war-plan,  they  do  not  reject  ollhand  the  German 
claim  that  a  decisive  Central  Powers’  success  in  South-East 
Europe  would  neutralise  these  Entente  gains.  Such  a  success 
would  mean  not  merely  so  many  of  Germany’s  enemies  put  out 
of  action,  so  many  square  miles  to  be  reconquered  by  the 
Entente,  and  so  much  grain  and  oil  for  Germany’s  use.  More 
important  than  these,  it  would  mean  that  Germany’s  last  war- 
plan  had  been  given  a  chance  of  success.  To  realise  clearly 
what  the  plan  is,  it  is  not  enough  to  follow  German  utterances 
and  the  changes  on  the  map,  but  also  to  know  the  specific  plan 
for  accelerating  the  settlement  of  the  Balkan  military  problem 
framed  by  the  German  Staff  already  in  1915.  This  plan,  which 
I  shall  later  describe,  became  more  and  more  urgent  m  measure 
as  the  war  developed  unfavourably  for  Germany,  in  measure  as 
the  old  offensive  strategy  broke  down  and  was  replaced  by  the 
scheme  of  preventing  the  Quadruple  Alliance’s  forces  from  break¬ 
ing  through  into  the  Central  Powers’  territorial  bloc  within  tiie 
time-limits  imposed  on  the  war-making  of  all  the  Powers  by  the 
factors  of  men,  money,  food  supplies,  and  psychical  pressure. 

It  is  the  practice  in  all  the  fighting  States  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  i.s  such  a  time-limit.  The  limit  has  been  flatly 
denied — though  in  the  rhetorical  form  which  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
done  loose  reasoning — by  some  of  our  higher  authorities,  with 
the  result  of  encouraging  slowness  and  slackness,  the  worst  foes 
of  victorious  war-making.  The  practice  is  to  treat  the  present  I 
war  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  as  exceptional.  In  fact,  the 
war  is  exceptional  only  in  dimensions,  not  in  kind ;  and  one  1 
must  accept  as  applicable  to  it  the  lesson  of  history,  that  wars 
in  which  neither  side  realises  its  programme  of  decisive  victory 
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within  a  limited  time  end  in  indecisive  peace.  In  the  present 
war  the  economic  and  human  tensions  are  already  everywhere 
severelv  felt ;  with  every  month  the  tension  grows  greater ;  and 
as  this  must  continue  one  cannot  reject  the  proposition  under- 
'  lying  Germany’s  new  strategy  that  the  conflict  must  be  decided 
before  the  tension  reaches  breaking-point  if  it  is  to  be  decided 
at  all.  Kealisation  of  this  fact  is  the  first  compulsion  to  victory. 
It  means  accelerating  efforts  and  withdrawing  patents  to  blunder 
granted  under  the  obsession  that  we  must  win,  however  slowly 
and  inefficiently  we  fight.  This  doctrine,  proclaimed  officially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  been  responsible  for  many 
Quadruple  Alliance  reverses.  When  the  nation  understands  that 
the  Quadruple  Alliance’s  slow  war-making  is  now  the  specific 
and  only  cause  of  German  optimism,  it  will  certainly  substitute 
for  the  popular  programme,  “We  shall  go  on  till  we  win,’’  the 
programme  of  winning  within  a  definite,  calculated  time. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  German  group  and  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  have  both  reversed  their  views  of  the  means  of  victory. 
The  unshrinking  offensive  is  now  rather  a  Quadruple  Alliance 
dogma.  But  as  against  this,  the  theory  of  the  war  of  exhaustion, 
originally  proclaimed  in  Entente  countries  as  proof  beforehand 
of  Germany’s  defeat,  is  now  being  twisted  by  German  WTiters, 
and — judging  by  what  I  hear  from  well-informed  neutrals  in 
touch  with  Germany — by  Germany’s  responsible  leaders,  into  a 
i  reason  why  Germany  must  escape  defeat.  The  German  formula 
I  is  simple  and  plausible  :  now  that  we  cannot  by  decisive  victory 
force  the  Quadruple  Alliance  Powers  to  make  peace  in  a  hurry, 

!let  us  hold  what  territory  we  have  until  exhaustion  and  hopeless¬ 
ness  bring  them  to  terms.  This  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
policy  of  aushaUen  and  ansharren  expressed  in  German  official 
;  declarations  and  in  the  German  Press.  Naturally,  there  is  no 
hope  of  exhausting  the  Entente  into  complete  submission,  though 
the  economic  resisting  power  of  all  Entente  States  cannot  be 
measured  by  that  of  England.  Germany’s  expectation  is  that  the 
world,  for  reasons  not  merely  material,  will  have  had  enough  of 
the  war,  and  that  victory  will  be  with  the  group  which,  when 
peace  comes,  occupies  the  most  enemy  territory  in  Europe.  To 
the  over-confident  on  our  side  this  calculation  wdll  seem  base¬ 
less,  but  it  is  baseless  only  if  the  Quadruple  Alliance  has  the 
will  to  force  the  military  issue  instead  of  assuming  that  time  can 
be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

For  this  reason,  and  not  merely  because  belligerents  naturally 
pay  most  heed  to  the  war  theatres  where  they  are  successful. 
'  German  public  opinion  is  now  concentrated  on  the  Balkans.  In 
’  neutral  countries  eyes  are  turned  the  same  way.  The  Somme 
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offensive,  though  admitted  to  be  a  practicable  means  of  ending 
the  war  slowly,  was  eclipsed  when  Eoumania’s  intervention 
raised  the  dramatic  issue  :  Will  the  Central  Powers  collapse 
within  a  few  weeks  or  will  they,  thanks  to  the  very  peril  with 
which  they  are  confronted,  get  a  new  lease  of  life?  The 
Germans  and  the  neutrals  saw  that  this  was  the  critical  event 
of  1916.  It  was  no  more  plain  that  a  decisive  Eoumanian 
victory  would  destroy  the  whole  German  plan  than  that  a 
decisive  Eoumanian  defeat  would  destroy  the  Entente’s  one 
chance  of  speedy  success.  The  German  General  Staff  realised 
this  first  of  all,  long  before  anyone  except  itself  and  a  few 
initiated  diplomats  knew  that  Eoumania’s  opposition  to  Austria 
had  reached  an  extreme  stage.  The  German  Staff,  in  fact, 
planned  to  bring  Eoumania  into  the  war.  My  authority  for  this 
statement,  a  neutral  diplomat  who  till  lately  was  in  one  of  the 
countries  concerned,  has  given  me  absolute  proof  tliat  after  the 
autumn  of  1915  the  problem  of  forcing  the  issue  with  Eoumania 
was  under  constant  discussion  between  Berlin  and  Vienna. 
Although  the  Eed  Book  published  in  Vienna  in  October  on 
Austro-Eoumanian  negotiations  naturally  does  not  reveal  this 
German  plan,  it  shows  the  motives.  It  shows  that  from  the 
first  days  of  the  war  Austria-Hungary  was  correctly  informed  as 
to  what  would  happen  with  Eoumania  in  case  of  the  Central 
Powers’  defeat.  Only  a  week  after  Germany’s  declaration  of 
war  against  Eussia  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Bucharest  reported 
to  Count  Berchtold  that  “if  the  fortunes  of  war,  contrary  to 
expectations,  should  go  against  us,  Eoumania  would  join  the 
victors.”  Before  the  end  of  1914  he  repeated  this  warning 
several  times ;  after  the  first  Austrian  retreat  in  Galicia  he 
reported  that  the  war  movement  was  growing ;  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29th  (while  King  Charles  still  lived)  he  wrote  that  “the 
plan  of  military  action  against  us  appears  to  be  complete.”  In 
September,  1915,  M.  Bratianu  was  so  little  impressed  by  the 
Austro-German  success  in  Poland  that  he  was  still  sending 
troops  to  the  Transylvanian  frontier.  Czernin  demanded  their 
withdrawal ;  and  he  asserts  that  King  Ferdinand  gave  an  order 
to  withdraw  them,  which  was  not  carried  out.  Later  in  Sep¬ 
tember  Czernin  declared  to  Eoumania  that  “any  mobilisation 
here  would  oblige  us  to  demand  an  explanation”;  next  we  find 
Austria  anxious  about  the  prospects  of  a  Eussian  march  through 
Eoumania,  and  asking  for  explanations  from  the  Foreign 
Minister,  M.  Porumbarus.  During  all  this  time  M.  Bratianu 
frankly  admitted  that  Austria,  if  defeated,  would  have  to  face 
Eoumanian  antagonism.  To  Austria,  with  hand-to-mouth 
notions  of  strategy  and  the  aim  of  postponing  at  all  costs  the 
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clash  with  a  new  foe,  these  conditions  were  bearable ;  but  the 
German  Staff,  when  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  Serbian  cam¬ 
paign,  reasoned  that  Eoumania,  being  just  as  obnoxious  as 
potential  enemy  as  she  could  be  as  actual  enemy,  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  once.  The  originator  of  this  plan,  I  hear,  was 
Lieutenant-General  Ludendorlf,  the  present  Quartermaster- 
General,  the  real  strategist  in  the  Hindenburg  combination  and 
an  authority  with  the  Kaiser.  The  first  suggestion  was  that 
Roumania  should  be  disposed  of  before  Serbia,  with  Bulgarian 
help.  Austria  would  declare  war,  justifying  herself  by  the 
Roumanian  frontier  concentrations,  already  complained  of ;  and 
a  military  plan  resembling  that  now  under  way  would  be  carried 
through.  In  particular,  the  occupation  of  the  Dobrudscha  as  a 
measure  against  Russia  was  decided  on.  This  plan  was  con¬ 
sidered  favourably  by  the  Austrian  Staff,  but  it  met  with  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  civil  government,  in  particular  from  Baron  Burian, 
who  was  probably  influenced  by  Count  Tisza  and  the  Hungarian 
Cabinet.  Tisza  objected  that  whereas  a  Roumanian  attack  on 
Transylvania  would  unite  all  Hungarians  and  cement  Hungary 
with  the  Central  Power  group,  the  Hungarians,  who  looked  at 
Transylvania  from  a  local,  Hungarian  standpoint,  wmuld  object 
to  intentionally  staking  their  territory  for  the  sake  of  remote 
strategical  considerations  which  they  could  not  understand. 
Germany  temporarily  abandoned  the  plan,  hoping  that  Roumania 
would  force  the  pace,  or  at  least  give  indications  of  hostility 
sufficiently  strong  to  convince  Hungarians  that  it  was  time  to 
strike. 

If  Czernin’s  account  of  the  negotiations  is  correct,  Brusiloff’s 
otfensive,  not  the  later  Somme  offensive,  wms  the  influence  which 
made  Eoumania’s  intervention  certain.  He  reported  to  Vienna 
that  there  wms  continuous  pressure  at  Bucharest  from  the  Quad¬ 
ruple  Alliance,  M.  Bratianu  being  resolved  to  go  in,  but  desiring 
to  wait  for  munitions  and  the  harvest.  Meantime,  Austria  and 
Germany,  with  the  Turks  and  Bulgarians  in  the  South,  were 
making  very  large  preparations  for  war  with  Eoumania.  These 
preparations  partly  explain  the  recent  course  of  the  war  in  other 
theatres.  They  explain  the  surprising  w’eakness  shown  by  the 
Germans  everywhere  after  the  first  stage  of  the  Verdun  offensive. 
To  neutrals  this  weakness  has  always  been  a  puzzle.  During 
the  first  stages  of  the  Verdun  offensive  and  during  the  brief 
Austrian  offensive  from  the  Tyrol  it  was  assumed  that  the 
German  group  still  held  the  considerable  preponderance  which  it 
had  in  1015.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  Austro-Germans  were 
badly  beaten  in  Galicia  and  Volhynia ;  the  Anglo-French  armies 
showed  marked  superiority  on  the  Somme,  and  Italy  took  Gorizia. 
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Iwen  those  neutrals  who  expected  sooner  or  later  a  decided 
swing  in  favour  of  the  Entente  were  surprised  by  the  sudden¬ 
ness  of  this  transformation.  The  chief  cause  of  the  Central 
flowers’  weakening  was  that  they  had  to  prepare  against 
Roumania ;  on  the  other  fronts  they  risked  suffering  slow  and 
limited  losses  of  occupied  territory  which  had  relatively  small 
strategical  importance ;  but  on  the  Roumanian  front  they  were 
threatened  with  irremediable  disaster.  The  German  Staff  con¬ 
tinued  to  complain  that  this  condition  reacted  unfavourably  on 
the  whole  wmr.  Full  preparations  had  to  be  made  against 
Roumania,  tieing  up  probably  half  a  million  men,  the  supposed 
strength  of  the  new  enemy ;  being  withdrawn  from  other  fronts, 
which  meantime  were  being  battered  in,  these  troops  did  no 
work,  and  they  might  as  well  have  been  demobilised.  The 
Central  Powers  had  all  the  disadvantages  of  Roumanian  enmity 
without  any  of  the  contingent  advantages ;  they  had  neither  the 
grain  and  the  oil  nor  the  enormously  improved  front  which  the 
complete  occupation  of  Roumania  would  yield.  In  dune  last, 
when  Roumanian  war-feeling  ran  very  high  and  Austria  (judg¬ 
ing  from  Czernin’s  reports)  believed  that  intervention  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  weeks,  Germany  again  proposed  a  surprise  attack.  She 
knew  that  Roumania  was  still  wmiting  for  ammunition,  and  that 
M.  Bratianu,  who  understood  local  conditions  better  than  the 
Entente  diplomats  could  understand  them,  was  inclined  for 
delay.  It  was  not,  said  Germany,  the  interest  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  play  Roumania’s  waiting  game.  Austria  again 
refused.  After  July  18th  (when  Baron  Burian  told  Prince  zu 
Hohenlohe,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  that  “the 
Entente  Powders  had  assured  Roumania  that  General  Sarrail’s 
offensive  w'ould  really  begin  ”)  Germany  again  pressed  Austria, 
without  success.  Opposition  from  Hungarian  quarters  remained 
decisive.  As  alternative,  early  in  August  Germany  suggested  a 
threatening  Note  to  Roumania,  which  she  believed  would  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  conflict;  but  instead  Austria  suggested,  and  Germany 
had  to  consent  to,  very  mild  representations  to  Bucharest  to  the 
effect  that  if  Russian  troops  were  allow'ed  to  cross  the  Roumanian 
frontier  the  Central  Powers’  armies  would  also  cross.  Judging 
by  the  Austrian  Red  Book,  these  representations  w’ere  actually 
made. 

The  primary  motive  of  the  German  Staff  in  trying  to  hurry- 
on  the  inevitable  conflict  with  Roumania  was  to  fight  under  the 
most  favourable  possible  conditions.  The  Staff,  already  far 
advanced  with  the  plan  to  save  Germany  by  a  universal,  well- 
organised  defensive,  saw'  that  success  in  this  particular  conflict 
w'ss  indispensable.  The  subjugation  of  Roumania  w'ould  com- 
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plete  the  chain  of  unbreakable  fronts.  The  Staff  and  the  Press 
proclaimed  repeatedly  during  the  winter  of  1915-16  that  already 
both  in  East  and  West  Germany  and  her  chief  Ally  had  unbreak¬ 
able  fronts;  and  though  this  optimism  has  proved  mistaken,  it 
is  probably  true,  as  the  Staff  declares,  that  “the  fronts  chosen 
after  the  Marne  retreat  and  after  the  1915  advance  into  Russia 
were  the  best  from  a  defensive  standpoint  that  could  be  chosen 
without  sacrificing  considerable  occupied  territory.’’  A  sacrifice 
of  occupied  territory  Germany  could  not  make  w’ithout  acknow¬ 
ledging  defeat.  German  strategical  writers  praised  the  Eusso- 
Galician  front  as  a  masterpiece.  Before  the  Brusiloff  break¬ 
through,  which  affected  only  the  southern  section,  the  front, 
though  it  ran  from  Dvinsk,  where  it  turns  south,  to  the 
Roumanian  frontier  in  a  practically  straight  line,  nevertheless 
managed  to  be  nearly  everywhere  in  country  difficult  for  an 
attacker.  Since  Bulgaria  entered  the  w'ar  the  strategical 
frontier  from  Bukovina  southwards  has  been  regarded  as  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Germany’s  plan  is  to  get  as  much  possible  enemy  terri¬ 
tory  behind  the  shortest  possible  front ;  but  here,  without  occupy¬ 
ing  any  enemy  territory,  Germany  and  her  Allies  had  a  front 
three  times  longer  than  it  needed  to  be.  From  Kimpolung  in 
Bukovina,  where  fighting  is  now  proceeding,  the  front  ran  along 
the  whole  Roumanian  frontier  to  the  Danube,  thence  along  the 
Danube  to  the  Bulgaro-Eoumanian  political  frontier  in  the 
Dobrudscha,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  All  this  front,  roughly 
1,250  kilometres  long,  and  considerably  longer  than  the  main 
Russian  front  from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  Roumania,  was  con¬ 
sidered  threatened ;  and  its  defence  absorbed  large  forces — how- 
large  is  show-n  by  the  fact  that  with  these  forces  the  Central 
Powers’  group  took  the  offensive  against  Roumania  almost  from 
the  first.  The  shortening  and  straightening  of  the  front  w-ere 
to  cost  Germany  and  her  friends  nothing.  The  Roumanian 
Army,  since  it  held  at  least  equal  forces  inactive,  could  not  be 
considered  a  new  foe.  With  Roumania  occupied,  the  Central 
Powers’  defensive  frontier  w’ould  be  shortened  from  the  1,250 
kilometres  around  Roumania  to  about  400  kilometres  along  the 
Pruth  as  far  as  its  confluence  with  the  Danube  at  Reni.  From 
there  east  to  the  sea  the  Danube  is  almost  an  impassable  barrier 
for  attackers ;  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  the  Central  group  w-ould  be  protected  by  the  sea.  Antici¬ 
pating  Roumania’ s  defeat,  the  German  Press  is  now  acclaiming 
as  ideal  the  whole  front  from  the  Dvina  to  the  Bosporus. 
Rebind  it,  possessed  of  much  Russian,  Roumanian,  Serbian, 
Montenegrin,  and  Albanian  territory,  utilising  the  big  resources 
therein,  the  Central  group  is  to  wait  patiently,  assured  that  the 
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inevitable  time-limit  for  the  war  will  be  reached  before  anv 
material  part  of  the  territory  can  be  regained  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

These  considerations,  backed,  of  course,  by  the  assumption 
that  her  concentration  against  Roumania  was  suflicient  for 
victory,  explain  Germany’s  attempts  to  come  to  blows  with 
Roumania  at  a  time  when  Austria  for  domestic  reasons,  and 
M.  Bratianu  in  a  spirit  of  caution,  agreed  in  wanting  delay.  If 
Roumania  now  goes  under,  the  conclusion  will  be  forced  that 
Entente  diplomacy  for  a  second  time  in  connection  with  Balkan 
Allies  blundered.  Roumania’s  case  is  more  open  to  criticism 
than  Serbia’s,  because  the  Entente  had  power  to  time 
Roumania’s  intervention;  and  the  intervention,  if  it  was  not  to 
do  more  harm  than  good,  should  have  begun  when  there  were 
adequate  Russian  local  reinforcements  or  when  the  Salonica 
army  was  ready  to  strike  a  supporting  blow.  Apparently, 
Entente  diplomacy  accepted  without  examination  the  current 
opinion  that  the  summer’s  successes  on  the  Russian,  French, 
and  Austro-Italian  fronts  proved  the  German  group’s  exhaus¬ 
tion  ;  in  fact,  the  successes,  while  they  proved  our  side’s  grow¬ 
ing  strength,  indicated  also  that  Germany  had  made  great 
sacrifices  on  all  the  old  fronts  'for  the  sake  of  the  vital  south¬ 
east.  The  blunder  made  is  inexplicable,  because  alarmist,  but 
it  seems  true,  stories  of  Austro-German  readiness  were  long  ago 
circulated  in  Roumania  by  M.  Carp  and  other  opponents  of  inter¬ 
vention  ;  and  the  Bucharest  Cabinet  itself  realised  that  a  delay, 
securing  simultaneous  action  with  Roumania’s  future  Allies,  was 
desirable.^  The  German  Press  is  pointing  with  joy  to  the 
“Roumanian  collapse”  as  one  more  instance  of  the  Entente 
mistake  of  thinking  that  superiority  of  forces  counts  for  more 
than  co-operation  of  forces.  This  jubilation,  one  may  hope,  is 
premature  ;  but  already  part  of  the  primary  German  aim  has 
succeeded ;  the  Central  Powers  are  relieved  from  the  need  for 
protecting  the  North  Bulgarian  frontier;  and,  as  the  Hamburg 
Nachrichten  claims,  “if  Falkenhayn’s  invasion  from  the  North 
succeeds  in  occupying  only  Wallachia  and  not  all  Roumania,  the 
aim  of  shortening  our  Eastern  front  will  have  been  attained.” 

(1)  Count  Czernin  declares  that  on  July  16th  M.  Bratianu,  though  he  made 
no  concealment  of  Roumania’s  intention  to  intervene  against  Austria  sooner  or 
later,  remarked  that  “he  would  sooner  send  in  his  resignation  than  go  to  war 
at  present.”  Czernin  adds  that  on  August  24th  Russia  presented  an  ultimatum 
to  Roumania,  promising  her  Transylvania,  the  Banat,  Bukovina,  and  apparently  I 
the  Danube  Delta  if  she  entered  the  war,  and  in  the  alternative  declared  her  j 
intention  to  march  into  Roumania  with  100,000  men.  He  comments  •  “There  j 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  Bratianu  would  have  preferred  to  wait  a  little  longer. 
What  I  foresaw,  that  the  Entente  would  suddenly  force  the  decision,  has  come  | 
to  pass.”  Cf.  Austrian  Red  Book.  j 
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If  that  happens  the  Entente  will  be  faced  with  a  new  military 
problem  which  cannot  be  solved  within  visible  time  by  victorious 
trench-warfare  of  the  Somme  and  Verdun  type,  but  only  by 
energetic  measures  aiming  at  decisive  victory  on  a  very  much 
greater  scale. 

The  public  in  Entente  countries,  gratified  as  it  is  to-day  by 
the  first  real  proofs  of  superiority  over  the  enemy,  is  inclined  to 
ignore  such  problems,  though  it  is  plain  that  without  provision 
for  them  the  war  will  not  end  decisively.  Germany’s  practical 
aims,  held  by  responsible  politicians  and  generals,  are  too  often 
left  out  of  account,  and  prominence  is  given  to  visionary  aims 
held  by  irresponsible  and  incompetent  Germans.  The  Germans 
in  charge  have  so  far  made  some  bad  mistakes,  but  these  mis¬ 
takes  mostly  originated  in  miscalculations  of  the  forces  Germany 
would  have  to  fight — in  fact,  they  had  diplomatic  origins ;  they 
were  seldom  purely  military  blunders  in  the  use  of  German 
forces.  Now  that  responsible  Germans  have  abandoned  the 
delusion  that  they  are  going  to  win  the  war  outright,  we  cannot 
count  on  their  making  mistakes  based  on  that  delusion.  Their 
position  has  been  simplified.  They  realise  that  on  the  main 
military-political  issue  Germany  has  got  to  an  irreducible 
minimum,  which  is  her  only  chance  of  escaping  defeat.  This 
minimum  has  been  reached  only  after  the  abandonment  of  more 
profitable  policies.  The  plan  of  annihilating  the  French  and 
Russian  armies  in  quick  succession  failed,  and  the  later,  more 
modest  plan  of  “forcing  a  decision”  by  occupying  really  vital 
enemy  centres  or  partially  destroying  enemy  forces  failed.  The 
third  policy,  “holding  out,”  is  still  more  modest,  but  it  is  not 
so  modest  as  to  aim  at  peace  on  the  status  quo  ante  basis,  much 
less  does  it  imply  acquiescence  in  defeat.  It  is  a  plan  of  victory. 
On  this  point  the  latest  Hindenburg  interview — w’ith  the  Berlin 
representative  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse — accords  with  Germany’s 
actions  on  all  fronts.  The  new  plan  expresses  Che  conviction 
that  once  field-fortification  warfare  attains  a  certain  stage  of 
maturity  the  attack  no  longer  pays.  General  Hindenburg 
declares  that  if  France  and  England  continue  their  successful 
attacks  they  will  exhaust  their  reserves  of  men.  He  refuses  to 
shorten  the  French  front — that  would  be  doing  gratis  work 
which,  he  holds,  we  shall  exhaust  ourselves  in  attempting.  In 
accord  with  Hindenburg’ s  view  of  the  French  position  is  a 
German  Staff  communique  justifying  the  abortive  Verdun  attack 
on  the  ground  that  Verdun  is  an  Ausfallspforte ;  at  Verdun,  too, 
this  means,  Germany  has  been  seeking  to  improve  her  defensive 
front.  As  regards  the  East  front,  Hindenburg  told  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse,  as  the  daily  German  Staff  reports  tell,  that  Eussia 
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is  already  exhausted  by  losses  suffered  in  attack.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  Germans,  though  they  refuse  to  deny  altogether  that 
the  war  might  be  terminated  by  a  decisive  operation,  never  push 
this  doctrine  to  the  logical  conclusion  by  promising  to  resume 
the  offensive  after  the  Entente  armies  are  depleted  by  attacking. 
However  exhausted  we  are  to  be,  the  enemy’s  plan  remains 
peace  on  the  hcati  possidentes  basis.  “Recognising  the  map” 
is  the  programme ;  and  though  in  the  West  it  no  longer  means 
wholesale  annexation,  or  even  measures  of  political  or  economical 
control,  the  new  Austro-German  promise  to  reconstitute  the 
Polish  kingdom  shows  that  it  means  no  surrender  of  pretensions 
,  in  the  East. 

Germans  realise  well  that  the  success  of  this  new  policy- 
defence  in  strategy  and  beati  possidentes  in  politics — depends 
upon  immediate  developments  in  South-East  Europe.  Thev 
know  that  the  policy  may  fail  even  if  they  win  in  Roumania; 
but  it  must  fail  if  they  lose.  The  German  MiUtdr-WochenhlatVs 
speculations  on  the  successive  “ossifications”  of  the  chief  fight¬ 
ing  fronts  make  this  clear.  “  Ossification  ”  is  the  tendency  of 
formerly  mobile  fronts  to  develop  towards  position  warfare,  in 
which,  after  a  certain  stage  is  reached,  real  breaks-through,  and 
therefore  speedy  decisions,  are  impossible.  The  most  “ossified” 
front  will  normally  be  found  in  thickly  peopled  and  materially 
developed  countries,  because  the  surprise  concentrations  of 
superior  force,  which  are  the  only  means  of  a  break-through,  are 
easiest  countered  where  railway  and  road  communications  are 
good.  For  these  reasons,  the  Franco- Belgian  front  is  the  hardest 
for  an  attacker  who  aims  at  restoring  mobile  war.  In  country 
where  communications  are  scanty,  position  warfare,  if  it  has  not 
already  set  in,  can  be  prevented  by  continuously  active  opera¬ 
tions.  That  is  why  the  Balkans  (including  Roumania)  are  the 
theatre  where  Germany — naturally  if  her  foes  were  superior, 
which  the  Wochenhiatt  does  not  admit — could  be  struck  dovn 
decisively.  Here  follow  calculations,  based  on  the  Brusiloff  and 
Somme  offensives,  of  the  years  and  decades  necessary  for  the 
reconquest  of  the  occupied  parts  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Russia. 
If  the  Franco-Belgian  and  Russian  fronts  only  were  involved,  the 
Entente  might  as  well  conclude  immediate  peace,  for  their 
victory  on  either  front,  though  theoretically  possible,  would  take 
much  longer  than  the  war  can  last.  This  is  characteristic 
German  reasoning  on  the  new  “hold  out”  policy,  and  if  it  is 
false  in  proclaiming  the  practical  impregnability  of  Germany’s 
position  in  France  and  Russia,  it  is  convincing  where  it  admits 
that  a  great  victory  by  the  Entente  in  the  Balkans  would  decide 
the  war  at  once.  In  a  few  weeks  Germany^  would  see  Turkey 
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isolated,  Bulgaria  crushed,  and  vital  parts  of  Hungary  occupied. 
The  loss  of  Hungary  would  make  untenable  the  present  Austro- 
German  front  in  Galicia;  and  with  Galicia  lost,  Germany, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  former  two  Galician  retreats, 
would  have  to  abandon  most  of  Poland.  Germany  herself  would 
be  intact,  but  without  effective  allies,  and,  threatened  from  the 
east 'and  south,  she  would  hardly  attempt  to  hold  out  in  France 
and  Belgium.  This  is  German  newspaper  reasoning,  and  that 
it  is  also  official  reasoning  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Germany 
last  summer,  though  threatened  by  superior  Entente  forces  both 
in  west  and  east,  sent  to  Transylvania  and  Dobrudscha  large 
forces  with  artillery  of  exceptional  power,  which  if  kept  in  the 
old  theatres  of  war  might  have  checked  General  Brusiloff  earlier 
or  delayed  or  made  impossible  the  Somme  defeats.  Seen  from 
Germany’s  new  standpoint,  the  Somme  defeats,  serious  as  they 
were,  were  less  dangerous  than  the  new  Balkan  threat. 

The  German  Press  ascribes  the  Entente’s  failure  to  recognise 
this  fact  (a  failure  proved  sufficiently  by  the  inadequate  support 
given  Houmania)  to  the  continued  absence  from  the  Entente 
strategy  of  a  homogeneous  scheme  for  winning  the  war.  The 
progress  made  towards  a  unitary  command  is  admitted,  but  a 
unitary  command  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  homogeneous 
scheme ;  and  simultaneous  offensives  on  all  fronts  «r  relief 
offensives  to  help  hard-pressed  Allies  are  merely  obvious 
expedients,  the  merits  of  which  are  as  plain  to  private  soldiers 
as  to  field  marshals.  From  the  beginning  the  German  group 
has  had  homogeneous  plans  for  winning — the  latest  “holding 
out”  plan,  if  negative,  is  entirely  homogeneous  and  consistent 
—and  the  domination  of  Germany  over  her  Allies  has  been  a 
guarantee  that  all  plans  would  be  faithfully  followed.  Assuming 
no  limit  to  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  system  of  hammering 
steadily  the  German  fronts  and  moving  ahead  centripetally 
might  be  considered  a  plan,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  this  plan 
would  be  adopted  under  ideal  operative  conditions — i.e.,  if  all 
Entente  armies  belonged  to  one  State  and  were  under  an 
individual  command.  The  individual  commander  would  have  a 
specific  plan  for  overthrowing  the  Central  Powers’  bloc,  aiming 
his  main  attack  at  a  particular  side,  and  entering  the  bloc’s  terri¬ 
tory  through  a  particular  front,  and  the  essence  of  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  would  be  that  it  would  be  calculated  for  a  particular  time. 
At  present  no  critical  front  and  no  time  limitation  are  admitted. 
Success,  irrespective  of  strategical  values,  is  measured  by  the 
sum  of  gains  in  territory,  prisoners,  and  material.  The  “war 
of  exhaustion,”  which  ought  to  be  the  resource  of  a  side  inferior 
m  qualities  and  superior  only  in  quantities,  is  preferred  to  the 
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sound,  quick  method  of  winning  by  better  leaders,  men,  and 
material,  and  thereby  the  enemy  is  given  his  only  chance  of 
realising  the  plan  to  “hold  out.”  At  the  time  of  the  last  simul¬ 
taneous  offensive,  one  of  the  most  competent  of  neutral  soldiers, 
whose  views  as  published  have  so  far  been  startlingly  justified, 
expressed  to  me  opinions  of  which  the  above  is  practically  a 
summary.  Analysing  the  popular  doctrine  that  Germany  is  in 
the  position  of  a  besieged  fortress,  he  remarked  that  besieged 
fortresses  are  usually  stormed  on  the  weak  and  critical  side. 
“The  failure  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  to  break  down  German 
resistance  so  far  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Alliance,  unlike 
Germany  in  France,  Eussia,  and  the  Balkans,  has  never  thrown 
an  overwhelming  force  on  one  front  while  taking  risks  on  the 
others.  That  results  only  in  part  from  the  Entente  Powers’ 
peripheral  positions ;  in  part  it  results  from  the  lack  of  a  plan. 
The  Entente  has  on  two  occasions  (Gallipoli  and  Salonica) 
transported  very  large  forces  to  the  Balkans,  reasoning,  rightly, 
that  this  was  a  critical  front ;  but  on  both  occasions  it  has  stopped 
short  of  transporting  overwhelming  forces,  though  an  extra 
hundred  thousand — say,  a  hundredth  part  of  the  total  Entente 
forces — would  probably  have  brought  decisive  local  victory,  and 
soon  afterwards  have  ended  the  war  everywhere.  The  main 
difference  between  Entente  and  Central  Powers’  strategy  is  that 
the  Central  Powers  have  hitherto  always  had  a  reserve  army, 
which  has  been  revealed  only  at  the  moment  it  began  to  execute 
a  new  strategical  plan.  That  is  why  the  Central  Powers  have 
survived  new  threat  after  new  threat,  the  entry  of  Italy,  the 
practical  destruction  last  summer  of  Austria’s  Eastern  Army  by 
Brusiloff,  and  now  the  entry  of  Eoumania. 

“The  Quadruple  Alliance  could  even  now  raise  a  large  reserve 
army,  to  be  kept  for  a  crushing  blow  when  the  time  comes  or 
for  preventing  a  reverse  such  as  is  now  threatened  in  Eoumania. 
The  ability  of  the  Alliance  to  keep  even  a  million  men  in  reserve 
is  beyond  doubt.  The  contingen'^s  of  which  it  would  be  formed 
need  not  be  concentrated  in  one  spot,  but  could  be  kept  in  the 
respective  countries,  under  guarantees  against  their  use  for  pend¬ 
ing  strategical  problems,  until  the  time  came  to  strike.  Had 
Eussia,  France,  England,  and  Italy  each  had  a  reserve  of  250,(X)0 
men  equipped  for  mobile  war,  the  entrance  of  Eoumania  into 
the  war  could  have  been  made  to  mean  the  end  of  German 
domination  in  the  Balkans,  the  end  of  /  astria-Hungary,  and  the 
end  of  Germany.  The  reconquest  mile  by  mile  of  territory  on 
the  Eussian,  French,  and  Austro-Italian  fronts  is  a  pis 
In  the  Central  Powers’  war-making  a  dominant  strategical  aim 
has  been  the  motive  all  along,  and  the  German  failures,  due  to 
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other  causes,  should  blind  no  one  to  the  fact  that  this  policy 
is  right.” 

This  soldier  agreed  that  the  dominant  aim  of  Germany  to-day 
is  to  close  and  seal  up  the  Balkans,  which  she  regards  as  an 
Ansfallsp forte,  like  Verdun,  with  the  aggravation  that  an 
Entente  success  in  this  quarter  would  overwhelm  her  at  once. 
For  the  threat  of  destruction  by  operations  which,  as  proclaimed 
beforehand,  will  require  years  or  decades  to  execute  the  Germans 
care  little.  They  hold  that  if  they  and  their  Allies  can  occupy 
Eoumania,  take  her  supplies,  shorten  and  straighten  their  front, 
and  employ  against  the  Salonica  army  the  forces  set  free  by  the 
shortening  of  front,  they  will  have  won  the  war.  They  will 
aushalten  and  ausharren,  maintaining  a  universal  defensive, 
with  perhaps  local  and  tactical  offensives ;  holding  the  occupied 
French  territory,  except  what  is  wrested  from  them  mile  by 
mile,  this  loss  to  diminish  in  accord  with  the  Hindenburg 
doctrine  that  the  offensive  will  wear  us  out  (the  doctrine  being 
confirmed,  as  Germans  daily,  declare,  by  the  “combing  out” 
debates  in  our  Parliament  and  Press) ;  holding  the  Russian  terri¬ 
tory,  where  in  the  past  weeks  there  have  been  German  gains ; 
and  holding  nearly  all  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  After  a  stage  of 
aushalten  and  ausharren,  variously  computed  as  to  length,  the 
war  will  end,  because  no  war  can  last  for  ever ;  and  peace  will 
!  be  concluded  on  compensation  basis — so  much  occupied  European 
i  territory  for  so  much  restored  colony.  This  German  plan  is 
I  tame  compared  with  the  original  plan  of  annihilation  and  dicta- 
j  tion ;  but,  compared  with  the  Quadruple  Alliance’s  programme,  it 
means  for  Germany  an  extraordinarily  good  peace. 

Naturally,  having  worked  out  the  scheme  in  such  detail, 

‘  Gfermans  have  not  neglected  to  speculate  on  the  natural  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  war  which  cannot  be  -terminated  by  decisive  victory  in 
R  the  field.  Not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  neutral  countries, 
I  such  speculations  are  a  science  in  which  bankers,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  shipowners,  and,  most  of  all,  the  specific  war  businesses, 
are  interested.  A  Swedish  banker  whose  business  with  Germany 
pivots  round  this  point  assures  me  that  last  June  the  Berlin 
authorities  denied  to  him  that  the  war  could  possibly  last 
altogether  for  more  than  four  years.  The  new  German  Kom- 
mtssion  fur  die  U ehergangswirtschaft  assumes  that  the  war  may 

I  end  by  August,  1917,  and  will  have  lasted  only  three  years. 
Obviously,  these  German  estimates  are  not  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Germany  will  have  been  totally  defeated  by  1917  or 
!  1918,  and  since  Germany  has  abandoned  her  plan  of  totally 
defeating  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  it  follows  that  she  expects 
the  war  to  terminate  by  exhaustion  within  a  year,  or  at  most 
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two  years,  from  now.  In  support  of  this,  the  German  newspapers 
adduced  a  London  despatch  stating  that  Lloyd’s  was  riskino 
100  to  52J  on  the  probability  of  peace  being  signed  by  Sep¬ 
tember  31st  next.  Such  odds  imply  that  peace  is  expected  con¬ 
siderably  before  September  next ;  and  this  provokes  the  ques¬ 
tion,  How  can  the  overwhelming  and  universal  military  successes 
necessary  to  ensure  the  Alliance’s  vast  peace  programme  be 
gained  so  quickly?  No  doubt  Germany  and  her  Allies  could  be 
forced  to  sign  an  unfavourable  peace  by  serious  defeats  inflicted 
on  them  in  the  present  occupied  territories ;  but  such  a  measure 
of  victory  is  not  enough.  Nothing  short  of  the  military  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  would  induce  Germany  to  surrender  those 
provinces ;  nothing  short  of  the  military  loss  of  Prussian  Poland 
would  induce  Prussia  to  agree  to  Polish  reunion  under  Russia; 
nothing  short  of  the  occupation  of  large  parts  of  Austria-Hungary 
would  make  possible  the  reconstruction  to  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  speeches  if  not  by  treaties,  is  committed  ;  and  nothing 
short  of  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  will  convince  the  Turks 
that  they  must  abandon  their  capital  for  ever.  The  assumption 
that  the  w’ar  will  be  concluded  within  a  year  on  such  bases  is 
even  more  absurd  than  the  German  assumption  that  neither  side 
will  be  able  to  stand  the  strain  two  years  hence,  and  to  lay  odds 
in  favour  of  peace  within  a  year  is  equivalent  to  denying  that 
the  Quadruple  Alliance’s  programme  will  be  carried  through. 
The  German  calculations  as  to  the  maximum  duration  of  the 
war  are  arbitrary ;  the  economic  resisting  power  everywhere, 
including  Germany,  is  greater  than  was  expected.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  neutral  countries,  among  men  interested  solely  from 
business  standpoints,  one  finds  a  general  belief  that  the  war, 
measured  by  time,  is  at  least  half  over ;  in  Norway  insurance 
deals  have  been  carried  through  on  the  basis  7  to  1  in  favour  of 
peace  before  August,  1919,  and  in  Denmark  on  the  basis  5  to  1 
in  favour  of  peace  before  August,  1918,  both  deals  taking  no 
account  of  military  prospects,  but  assuming  that,  whatever  the 
military  situation,  a  war  of  present  dimensions  could  not  last 
more  than  four  or  five  years.  Even  if,  as  is  almost  certain, 
Germany  underestimates  the  maximum  duration  of  the  war, 
there  is  nothing  inherently  absurd  in  her  belief  that,  by  occupy¬ 
ing  Roumania  and  completing  her  defensive  fronts,  she  can 
aushalten  and  ausharren  throughout  the  real  maximum  duration. 
It  is  merely  doubtful  whether  she  has  the  military  strength  for 
this.  The  solution  of  this  doubt  in  our  favour  depends  upon 
ourselves  and  our  Allies.  To  bear  this  in  mind  is  a  far  surer 
pledge  of  victory  than  the  prevailing  notion  that  nothing  matters 
much  because  we  can  fight  for  ever  and  Germany  cannot. 
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The  decision  depends  all  the  more  upon  the  military  policy 
of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  all  the  less  upon  German  military 
policy,  because  German  military  policy  is  inexpansible  and 
unalterable.  It  consists  merely  in  strengthening  the  existing 
fronts  and  the  new  front  yielded  by  the  cam]iaign  against 
Roiiraania,  working  for  the  greatest  possible  output  of  Trained 
men  and  material,  and  fighting  for  every  inch  of  land.  These 
factors  are  calculable,  because  the  Central  Powers  can  get  no 
fresh  allies  and  cannot  secure  any  materials  of  war  except  what 
thev  themselves  produce.  To  overcome  their  resources  must  be 
applied,  within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  quantity  of  Entente 
military  Power.  Entente  military  policy  is  here  incalculable. 
The  Germans  themselves  know  that  there  is  no  practical  limit 
to  our  output  and  supply  of  officers,  men,  and  munitions.  The 
incalculable,  but  vital,  question  is  not  the  ultimate  sum  of 
Entente  forces,  but  the  tempo  of  production  and  application, 
the  rate  and  tension  with  which  the  war  is  to  be  carried  on. 
This  principle  has,  so  far,  been  best  illustrated  by  the  Germans; 
they  used  their  ready  armies  and  turned  to  use  their  newly- 
raised  armies  quickly,  and  before  they  accomplished,  or  finally 
abandoned,  a  task  they  had  new  tasks  in  sight.  The  official 
doctrine  that  England  can  fight  for  ever,  and  therefore  cares 
little  how  long  she  fights,  is  contrary  to  these  principles;  it 
encourages  the  enemy’s  belief  in  the  “hold  out”  policy,  and  is 
taken  as  proof  that  w^e  are  still  without  a  homogeneous  plan  of 
operations  such  as  would  speedily  end  the  war.  Lack  of  such 
a  plan  means  more  blunders,  like  the  blunder  of  letting 
Roumania  fight  before  she  was  adequately  supported ;  and 
blunders,  having  all  to  be  undone,  postpone  the  day  of  decision 
in  our  favour,  and  again  encourage  the  enemy’s  faith  in  the 
“hold  out  ”  policy. 

Xo  one  who  realises  what  Germany’s  plan  is  will  deny  that 
future  policy  demands  not  only  the  avoiding  of  blunders,  but 
also  the  pushing  ahead  of  the  w’ar  with  speed  in  the  conviction — 
denied  by  our  Cabinet  speakers,  but  none  the  less  true — that 
long  wars  tend  to  be  indecisive.  The  notion  that  the  greater 
England’s  sacrifices  the  more  glorious  her  triumph  is  less 
plausible  when  paraphrased,  “the  more  Englishmen  killed  and 
ruined  the  better.”  In  fact,  however,  a  slovenly  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  no  speedier  plan  than  wearing  the  enemy  down, 
and  with  mistakes  like  the  mistake  with  Roumania,  which  alone 
may  mean  extra  years  of  fighting,  not  only  burdens  us  with 
unnecessary  losses,  but  directly  threatens  our  success.  The 
policy  of  aushalten  behind  well-defended  fronts  is  absurd  and 
ichimerical  only  if  we  choose  to  make  it  so. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 


SEA  HERESY,  INVASION,  AND  OTHER  MATTEES. 


The  possible,  if  not  probable,  invasion  of  the  British  Isles 
was  the  one  defence  problem  which  was  continually  under  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  Navy  claimed  that,  if  its  strength  were  adequately  main¬ 
tained,  it  could  protect  this  country  against  an  enemy’s  coming 
in  force,  and  employing  therefor  many  transports,  each  transport 
a  target,  but  could  give  no  guarantee  against  raids — that  is,  against 
comparatively  small  bodies  of  enemy  troops  landing  at  one  or 
more  points  on  our  coast.  Since  hostilities  began  we  have  heard 
practically  nothing  of  the  invasion  peril,  and  if  the  enemy  threw 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  troops  into  these  Islands  those  who 
before  the  war  had  no  faith  in  the  Navy  as  an  anti-invasion  force 
would  be  the  first  to  contend  that  the  Fleet  had  failed  to  fulfil 
its  function,  since  it  had  not  checked  raids. 

The  pendulum  of  public  opinion  has  swung  its  full  radius.  At 
this  moment  there  is  no  comniunity  in  Europe  which  feels  as 
safe  from  enemy  action  oversea — not  even  the  Germans — as  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles.  They  have  not  only  banished  from 
their  minds  the  fear  of  invasion,  but  apparently  they  no  longer 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  comparatively  small  numbers  of 
German  troops  being  put  ashore  in  this  country.  They  attribute 
to  the  Navy  a  guarantee  of  safety,  which  none  of  the  leaders  of 
naval  thought  has  ever  given.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  there 
were  limits  to  the  naval  guarantee,  and  that  nothing  has 
occurred  in  the  past  two  years  and  more  to  alter  its  form  or  its 
implication. 

We  are  engaged  in  warlike  operations  which  are  unique  in 
their  character  and  involve  risks  which  no  other  country  nas 
ever  had  the  courage  to  face.  Prior  to  August,  1914,  it  was 
an  axiom  of  naval  war  that  a  country  should  not  commit  itself 
to  oversea  operations  until  the  sea  passage  w^as  secured  beyond 
peradventure.  It  was  held  that  “as  long  as  one  belligerent  fleet 
is  intact  or  at  large  the  other  is  reluctant  to  carry  out  any  con¬ 
siderable  expedition  oversea.  In  fact,  the  command  of  the  sea 
has  not  been  secured  whilst  the  enemy  continues  to  have  a  ‘  fleet 
in  being.’  ’’  ^  Have  we  possessed  what  pre-w^ar  students  of  naval 
history  would  have  described  as  command  of  the  sea  at  any 
period  since  the  war  opened?  We  have  been  confronted,  and 
are  still  confronted,  with  a  navy  second  only  in  strength  to  our 
(1)  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge  in  Sea  Potvcr  and  Other  Studies 
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own.  The  German  ships  are  well  designed  and  well  built.  The 
German  seamen  have  revealed  themselves  full  of  resource  and 
courage.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  they  employ  all  the 
aids  which  physical  science  in  its  wonderful  developments  can 
lend  them.  The  Higher'  Command  is  patient,  circumspect,  and 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  fortuitous  circumstances. 

What  has  been  the  course  of  events?  When  hostilities  opened 
the  British  Fleet  had  already  been  mobilised  and  had  taken  up 
its  war  stations.  That  act  gave  to  this  country  the  initiative 
by  sea.  It  imposed  a  defensive  rdle  on  the  German  Fleet.  It 
represented  a  victory,  the  consequences  of  which  were  not  realised 
generally  at  the  time.  The  enemy  w’as  convinced  that  if  he 
desired  to  use  the  sea,  he  must  first  defeat  the  main  forces  of 
the  British  Fleet,  standing  sentinel  op]X)site  the  bases  of  his 
squadrons.  But  that  did  not  carry  with  it  inability  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans  to  employ  detached  forces  of  a  special  character, 
such  as  submarines,  destroyers,  and  mine-layers,  to  inflict  injury 
upon  us.  The  development  of  steam  and  the  improvement  of 
the  torpedo  have  conferred  no  mean  advantages  on  a  navy  acting 
on  the  defensive.  The  submarine,  in  particular,  has  offered  to 
the  Germans  an  entirely  new  field  of  activity.  On  August  4th, 
when  the  British  Fleet  was  mobilised,  no  one,  either  in  Germany 
or  in  Great  Britain,  was  in  a  position  to  state  what  influence 
mosquito  craft  might  exert.  A  vague  sense  of  apprehension,  due 
to  Admiral  Sir  Percy  Scott’s  letter  in  the  Times,  existed  in  this 
country  as  to  the  uses  to  which  submarines  might  be  put  by  a 
nation  thrown  on  the  defensive ;  but  proof  was  wanting  both 
as  to  the  power  of  the  submarine  and  its  limitations,  though  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  antidote  to  the  menace  had 
not  yet  been  discovered.  In  those  circumstances  the  war  began, 
this  country  being  opposed  by  the  naval  forces  of  Germany — 
concentrated  within  300  miles  of  its  eastern  littoral — and  those 
forces  possessing  unplumbed  possibilities  of  mischief,  as  the 
sinking  of  the  three  cruisers  of  the  “Cressy”  class  and  other 
incidents  were  soon  to  illustrate. 

In  a  notable  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Ixirds 
on  July  12th,  1909,  Field-Manshal  Earl  Roberts  discussed  the 
position  of  this  country  in  the  event  of  war  : — 

“I  am  well  aware  that  the  public  generally  have  most  unfortunately  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  Regular  Army — no  matter  how  urgent  the  demand 
for  its  services  may  be  elsewhere — will  not  be  sent  out  of  this  country  until 
the  Territorial  Army  has  been  sufficiently  trained  to  be  able  of  itself  to 
defend  these  shores — a  period  of  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war  being 
the  minimum  that  Mr.  Haldane  calculates  on  as  having  at  his  disposal  for 
this  purpose — and  until  the  Navy  has  asserted  itself  sufficiently  to  ensure 
its  supremacy  at  sea  being  undisputed.  I  cannot  find  words,  my  Lords, 
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to  express  my  amazement  that  such  a  policy  should  ever  have  been 
contemplated.' 

I  cannot  believe  that  anyone  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  ho  so  abso¬ 
lutely  lost  to  all  sense  of  proper  feeling  as  to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement 
if  it  were  really  understood  that  it  implies  leaving  India  and  the  oversea 
States  to  struggle  unaided  against  possibly  overwhelming  numbers,  and  the 
possible  sacrifice  and  abandonment  of  our  countrymen  abroad,  who  are  doino 
Great  Britain’s  work  under  the  shelter  of  Great  Britain’s  flag.  These  men 
have  entered  upon  their  duties  realising  that  they  were  running  certain  and 
often  grave  risks,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  firm  faith  that,  in  event  of 
serious  trouble'  arising,  assistance  would  at  once  be  sent  to  them  from  the 
Mother  Country. 

Serious  trouble  has  happened  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  in  a  distant  part 
of  our  Empire,  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us  now  alive.  At  that  time, 
owing  to  the  want  of  rapid  communication,  months  elapsed  before  the  much- 
needed  help  arrived,  many  valuable  lives  were  lost,  and  a  number  of  helpless 
women  and  children  were  ruthlessly  massacred.  Surely  in  these  days  of 
quick  communication  we  are  not  going  to  allow  such  a  deplorable  catastrophe 
to  happen  again  without  straining  every  nerve  to  prevent  it.  .Are  we  going 
to  keep  the  Regular  Army  at  home  for  our  own  protection-  the  .Army  that 
is  specially  maintained  for  foreign  service — because,  forsooth,  we  are  so 
utterly  selfish  as  to  refuse  to  undergo  the  very  slight  sacrifice  needed  for  the 
establishment  of  a  citizen  Army? 

Nearly  five  years  later  Ijord  Ifoberts  (impressed  with  the 
home  position,  and  not  with  the  ixtssibility  of  offensive  action 
being  required  on  the  Continent)  declared-  that  “the  Terri¬ 
torial  Force  was  little  better  fitted  for  the  special  duty  for 
wdiich  it  "^'as  established  than  the  displaced  Volunteers,  and 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  under  the  Voluntary  system,  could 
ever  be  fitted  for  the  onerous  duty.”  He  declared  that  “the 
present  Government,  like  their  predecessors,  allowed  the  nation 
to  believe  that,  so  long  as  '^’e  jx)ssessed  a  powerful  Navy,  an 
invasion  of  these  Islands  w’as  an  impossibility,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  need  for  an  efficient  land  force.”  Lord  Roberts 
urged  that  “there  w^as  a  very  real  danger.”  In  the  Prize  Essay 
Competition  of  1905  ^  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
when  Lord  Roberts  w’as  chairman,  the  Gold  Medal  was  awaided 
to  IMajor  W.  C.  Bridger,  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Regiment, 
who,  after  a  review  of  our  naval  and  military  position,  reached 
deliberately  the  following  conclusions  : — 

(1)  That  the  numbers  and  organisation  of  our  military  forces  and  our 
adherence  to  the  Voluntary  system  tie  us  down  to  a  defensive  attitude  so 
far  as  other  Groat  Powers  are  concerned. 

(2)  That  the  teachings  of  history,  the  march  of  science,  and  the  political 
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(1)  No  such  policy  was,  of  course,  contemplated. 

(2)  Deputation  to  Prime  Minister,  1914. 

(3)  The  essays  were  written  before  Lord  Haldane  had  undertaken  the  creation 
of  the  Expeditionary  Force. 
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outlook  combine  to  create  situations  which  would  render  invasion  of  the 
inited  Kingdom  feasible,  if  not  easy. 

(3)  That  the  Regular  Army  aj  home  is  not  strong  enough  or  properly 
organised  to  deal  with  such  an  invasion. 

(4)  That  none  of  the  auxiliary  branches  of  the  service  as  at  present 
organised  and  recruited  are  (sic)  capable  of  properly  co-operating  with  the 
Regular  Army  or  of  making  up  for  its  lack  of  strength. 

Contrast  those  anticipations  with  what  actually  happened  in  the 
summer  of  1914  after  Germany  had  begun  the  invasion  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  When  the  final  word  in  the  negotiations  with  Germany  was 
spoken  by  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Eegular  Army  was  mobilised 
and  the  Territorial  Force  was  embodied.  Were  these  steps  taken 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  these  Islands?  Within  a 
fortnight  the  main  portion  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  had  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  shortly  aftei  .v'ards  all  its  divisions  ^  were  engaged 
not  on  English,  but  on  Belgian  and  French  soil.  That  action 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  Never  before  had  a  maritime  Power 
embarked  on  oversea  operations  in  such  circumstances  as  then 
existed.  With  a  Fleet  second  only  in  strength  to  its  own  among 
the  fleets  of  the  world  within  three  hundred  miles  of  its  shores, 
and  that  fleet  still  intact,  this  country  took  the  offensive  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether  our  Allies  realise  the 
courage  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  exhibited 
in  assenting  to  that  operation.  It  may  be  that  British  public 
opinion  at  the  moment  was  too  dazed  to  appreciate  its  significance, 
but  we  have  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  Germans  experienced 
a  surprise,  the  magnitude  and  consequences  of  which  history  will 
in  time  reveal. 

Lord  Boberts’  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled ;  there  was  no 
interval  of  six  months.  The  Higher  Command  in  this  country 
ignored  the  timorous  counsels  which  had  been  pressed  upon 
an  uninstructed  country  and  boldly  embarked  on  the  first 
o§ensive  war  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  which  England  had 
undertaken  since  the  Seven  Years’  War.  We  gave  hostages 
to  fortune  such  as  no  great  nation  before  had  ever  given. 
With  a  great  fleet  in  being  within  a  winter  night’s  steam¬ 
ing  of  our  shores,  we  committed  ourselves  to  military  opera¬ 
tions  which  involved  keeping  open  in  all  conditions  vulnerable 
maritime  lines  of  communication.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
success.  Within  a  few  months,  although  the  Germans  still 
possessed  a  powerful  fleet  in  being,  we  proceeded  to  create  other 
lines  of  military  communication.  Not  only  were  troops  sent  to 

(1)  Practically  the  whole  Regular  Army  (256,614  strong)  was,  in  a  short  period, 
engaged  overseas.  “The  British  contingent  of  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  the 
Crimea,  consisting  of  33,500  men  and  3,500  horses,  is  the  largest  body  of  troops 
that  ever  left  these  shores”  (Col.  H.  B.  Hanna,  in  October,  1912). 
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the  Dardanelles,  Mesopotamia,  East  Africa,  and  to  all  the  Ger¬ 
man  Colonies — all  these  men  being  sea-supported — but  we  pro- 
ceeded  to  rest  heavily  on  another  line  of  communication,  namely, 
with  the  United  States.  Orders  were  placed  in  that  country  on 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  bur  Allies  for  munitions  cos  ng  tens  of 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  They  could  not  be  i^ady  for 
delivery  for  some  months.  Faith  in  the  Fleet  was  complete. 

It  was  confidently  assumed  that  it  would  justify  itself  to  an 
extent  which  no  fleet  in  the  past  had  done.  Admiral  Mahan 
has  declared  that ;  “The  control  of  the  sea,  however  real,  does 
not  imply  that  an  enemy’s  single  ships  or  small  squadrons  cannot 
steal  out  of  port,  cannot  cross  more  or  less  frequented  tracks  of 
ocean,  make  harassing  descents  upon  unprotected  points  of  a  long 
coastline,  enter  blockaded  harbours.  On  the  contrary,  history 
has  shown  that  such  evasions  are  always  possible,  to  some  extent, 
to  the  weaker  party,  however  great  the  inequality  of  naval 
strength.”  During  the  ten  years  which  separated  Trafalgar 
from  Waterloo  there  was  no  period  when  the  British  Government 
would^  have  felt  justified  in  undertaking  the  responsibilities  which 
Mr.  j^squith’s  Administration,  confiding  in  the  Navy,  did  in  fact 
undertake  at  the  opening  of  the  present  war. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  British  Army  and  the  British 
Navy  as  separate  and  distinct  services.  It  has  been  suggested 
that,  while  the  former  has  been  acting  on  the  offensive,  the  latter 
has  been  acting  on  the  defensive.  The  Navy  and  Army,  in  fact, 
are  like  the  right  and  left  arms  of  a  pugilist.  They  draw  their 
strength  from  the  same  source  and  they  are  both  employed  to 
the  same  end.  The  position  of  a  maritime  country  is  peculiar. 
It  is  conceivable  that  such  a  country  should  adopt  the  offensive 
by  sea  and  the  defensive  by  land ;  but  the  contrary  is  iiiqx)ssible, 
because  the  Navy  must  act  on  the  offensive  if  the  Army  is  to 
be  employed  outside  its  homeland.  In  the  present  war  the  Navy, 
in  guarding,  with  unparalleled  success,  the  lines  of  military 
and  economic  communication  of  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire 
and  in  large  measure  of  the  Allies  also,  has  been  acting  offensively. 
This  country  has  been  protected  against  invasion  and  against 
starvation — in  that  sense  the  Navy  has  been  a  sure  shield; 
but  the  Navy  has  also  thrown  vast  military  forces  across 
the  seas.  In  other  words,  it  has  not  only  prevented  this 
country  from  being  either  invaded  or  starved,  but  it  has  placed 
the  Army  in  positions  best  calculated,  as  was  believed,  to  enable 
it  to  invade  enemy  territory.  The  Army  is  an  extension  of  the 
power  of  the  Navy,  and  to  talk  of  the  British  Fleet  having 
adopted  a  defensive  policy  reaches  the  limit  of  the  ridiculous. 

A  defensive  naval  policy  on  the  part  of  this  country  would 
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have  meant  reversion  to  conditions  definitely  adopted  by  Lord 
Palmerston’s  Government  in  1860,  only  ten  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  A  Eoyal  Commission 
then  solemnly  decided  that  the  English  Channel,  oiir  main  sea 
frontier,  sliould  not  be  defended.  Cruisers  were  to  be  placed  on 
the  trade-routes,  some  sort  of  naval  force  was  to  be  maintained 
in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  main  reliance  of  this  island  people 
for  safety  in  time  of  war  was  to  be  placed  on  the  Army,  the 
Militia,  and  the  recently-formed  Volunteer  Force.  It  was  held 
that  the  creation  of  any  such  Grand  Fleet  as  we  possess  to-day 
involved  a  financial  expenditure  such  as  this  country  would  never 
undertake.  In  accordance  with  that  policy,  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  were  spent  on  the  construction  of  fortifications  along  the 
coast— the  subject  of  ridicule  to-day,  but  in  their  time  the  source 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  people  misled  by  their  leaders. 

Contrast  that  defensive  policy  with  the  one  with  which  we 
have  become  familiar.  Except  at  points  of  great  naval  and 
military  importance,  we  possessed,  in  August,  1914,  not  a 
single  strongly  fortified  post  on  the  East  Coast,  even  the  mine 
defences  of  our  harbours  had  been  abolished,  and  the  Brennan 
torpedo  had  been  scrapped.  To  those  with  little  faith  in  sea- 
power  our  position  w'as  perilous.  What- happened?  The  country 
learnt  without  dismay  that  a  larger  Expeditionary  Force  than 
I  had  ever  before  crossed  the  Channel  had  left  this  country.  It 
;  embraced  practically  all  the  organised  troops  we  possessed  in  these 
islands.  We  have  since  parted  with  the  Territorial  Army  ;  the 
jUnited  Kingdom  in  process  of  time  has  become,  in  the  main,  a 
:  reservoir  from  w'hich  the  vast  Armies  in  the  various  theatres  draw 
I  reinforcements.  In  1860  we  relied  on  soldiers  for  safety. 
’The  country  w^as  committed  to  a  hedgerow  policy  of  defence.  No 
Responsible  person  entertained  any  idea  that  w^e  should  land  an 
,  i  xpedition  of  even  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  Continent,  though 
■  I'ctween  1864  and  1871  Prussia  fought  three  successive  wars  of 
i  ‘ggression.  Even  if  the  country  had  desired  to  intervene  on 
.  Vhalf  of  either  of  the  three  nations  which  was  eventually  to 
t  e  defeated,  could  it  have  done  so?  In  accordance  wdth  the 
;  '  oision  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1859-60,  dominated  by 
s  iiilitary  opinion,  it  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  commanding  the 
8  ibannel,  and  without  command  of  the  Channel,  absolutely 
d  r^ured,  how  were  men  to  be  transported  to  the  Continent? 
e  I  If  we  are  to  realise  the  real  character  of  the  operations  in  which 
le  I'C  have  been  engaged  for  a  period  which  is  approaching  two 
g  iind  a  half  years,  we  must  study  them  not  in  detail,  picking  a  hole 
t  re  and  there,  but  as  a  whole.  With  an  audacity  which  has 
Id  parallel  in  history,  this  country  asserted  its  determination  to 
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use  the  seas  and  proceeded  to  act  on  the  assumption  tliat  neither 
Germany  nor  Austria-Hungary,  both  possessing  large  fleets 
would,  or  could,  interfere  wnth  the  maze  of  military  communica¬ 
tion  on  which  reliance  was  placed  or  invade  these  islands  in 
force.  The  British  naval  and  military  authorities  acted  as 
though  the  Central  Powers  did  not  possess  fleets.  No  such 
challenge  had  ever  been  thrown  down  before  in  the  face  of  great 
navies.  The  two  enemy  fleets,  accepting  the  humiliation  which 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  represented,  forthwith  with¬ 
drew  behind  minefields,  supported  by  heavy  coast  artillery,  and, 
assured  that  their  battleships  were  safe  from  attack,  were  con¬ 
tent  to  confine  their  naval  activities  to  a  relatively  small  number 
of  submarines  and  destroyers.  The  German  Navy  has  on  a  few 
occasions  been  out  in  the  North  Sea,  but  ahvays  with  unfortunate 
results,  suffering  serious  losses. 

The  genera]  naval  policy  of  Germany  has  never  been  a  secret. 
It  has  been  stated,  on  the  highest  authority,  that  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  will  not  fight  unless  opportunity  offers  of 
engaging  under  favourable  conditions,  which  means  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  German  coast  where  every  advantage  can  be  obtained  from 
the  employment  of  destroyers,  submarines,  mines,  and  aircraft. 
They  realise  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  having  dockyards  at 
hand  to  which  crippled  men-of-war  can  be  taken.  The  enemy 
has  attempted  to  entrap  one  or  more  sections  of  the  Grand 
Fleet.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  •  was  with  that 
idea  that  Admiral  von  Scheer  put  to  sea  on  ]\Iay  31st. 
Informed  of  the  disiX)sitions  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  he  thought 
that  he  could  overwhelm  the  Battle  Cruiser  Squadrons 
before  Admiral  Jellicoe  could  reach  the  scene  of  action  with  his 
greatly  superior  force  of  battleships.  The  fighting  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  battle  squadrons  appeared,  and  then  the  Germans 
fled.  What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  battle,  which 
was  mainly  a  running  fight  between  battle  cruisers,  at  least,  so 
far  as  the  British  were  concerned?  The  Germans  evaded  our 
battleship  squadrons,  half-an-hour  saving  them  from  what  would 
have  probably  been  annihilation. 

A  fight  to  a  finish,  if  the  Germans  had  any  liope  of  success, 
was  necessary  for  their  salvation,  but  it  was  not  necessary  for 
ours.  Before  the  Fleets  met  in  the  North  Sea  we  had  little 
cause  for  discontent.  All  the  world’s  oceans  were  open  to  us^ 
for  use  for  naval,  military,  and  commercial  purposes,  subject 
only  to  the  restricted  menace  of  submarines.  If  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  had  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  German  High  S' 
Fleet,  our  position  would  not  have  been  greatly  altered  ;  Gerraa 
would  still  have  possessed  in  her  destroyers,  submarines,  a 
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loine-layers  the  only  active  element  of  her  naval  power ;  her 
coast  defences — which  she  believes  to  be  impregnable — would 
have  remained.  The  great  ships  would  have  gone,  and  to  that 
extent  our  great  ships  would  have  been  set  free.  For  what  pur¬ 
pose  could  they  have  been  used  after  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet  had  been  destroyed?  It  must  be  apparent  that  the  naval 
situation  would  not  have  been  greatly  changed  if  the  victory 
which  Admirals  Jellicoe  and  Beatty  achieved  had  been  so  over¬ 
whelming  as  to  wipe  out  every  battleship  and  battle-cruiser  under 
the  German  ensign.  We  should  have  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
ii.)n  and  should  have  congratulated  ourselves  on  a  result  of  psycho- 
■ngical  importance.  But  the  Germans  w’ould  still  have  had  their 
,  itmarines,  destroyers,  and  mines ;  the  Baltic  would  have  con- 
;iiiued  closed ;  the  powerful  guns  and  minefields  off  the  German 
nd  Belgian  coasts  would  still  have  remained. 

The  suggestion  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
F.ritish  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  in  conditions  which 
.vmsed  the  British  forces  to  considerable  risk,  has  been  de- 
rioimced  as  sea  heresy,  representing  a  denial  of  the  offensive 
uauitious  of  the  British  Navy.  What  is  the  fact?  Battles  are 
iot  fought  for  the  sake  of  fighting,  and,  in  these  days  and  under 
he  present  conditions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  stronger  Power 
les  gain  much  from  victoriously  engaging  the  enemy’s  weaker 
ices  of  battleships  and  cruisers.  They  may  be  sunk,  but  even 
hen  offensive-defensive  elements  remain — submarines,  destroyers, 
lines,  and  coastal  guns — and  it  is  those  elements  which  the 
eaker  Power,  having  abandoned  already  the  use  of  the  oceans 
f  the  world,  hopes  to  employ.  A  battle  is  fought  for  a  specific 
iipose.  That  consists  of  the  right  to  use  the  seas.  We  have 
en  using  the  seas  with  a  freedom  which  has  never  been  known 
’  efore  during  the  progress  of  any  war.  If  the  High  Seas  Fleet 
'  tre  to  disappear,  what  greater  use  could  we  make  of  the  oceans 
®  i  the  world?  That  is  the  crucial  test.  No  battle  is  unaccom- 
nied  by  risk,  and  in  the  present  circumstances  the  risks  are 
t  all  on  one  side.  The  whole  future  of  the  Allies  depends 
the  efficiency  and  sufficiency  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  If  that 
eet  were  defeated,  although  by  no  means  annihilated — tricked 
0  defeat  by  the  Germans — the  aspect  of  affairs  throughout 
■rope  and  throughout  the  world  would  be  changed.  Everything 
riends  on  one  factor,  and  therefore  it  must  surely  be  evident 
-t  the  officers  commanding  at  sea  must  be  ever  on  their  guard 
oust  being  drawn  into  action  under  conditions  favourable  to 
;  enemy  and  deliberately  planned  by  him.  We  have  little  to 
n  from  a  victory  at  sea,  but  everything  to  lose  by  a  reverse. 

■OL.  c.  N.S. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  full  of  devilish  resource,  as 
the  war  has  revealed,  have  everything  to  gain  and  little  to  lose 
beyond  a  number  of  ships  which,  except  for  a  few  costly  excur¬ 
sions,  have  remained  inactive  in  their  ports.  The  strategy  of 
the  Grand  Fleet  must  be  defensive,  but  its  tactics  offensive.  It 
must  stand  ready  to  refuse  the  Germans  the  right  to  use  the 
seas — in  other  words,  it  must  pursue  the  policy  deliberatelv 
adopted  in  the  early  days  of  the  war — it  must  control,  and,  under 
reasonable  conditions,  fight  and  defeat  the  enemy.  The  Grand 
Fleet,  acting  from  its  carefully  chosen  bases,  challenges  Germany 
to  action,  but  it  insists  that  the  action  shall  be  fought,  if  at  all, 
on  its  conditions,  imposed  on  the  enemy  in  virtue  both  of  its 
strength  and  its  efficiency.  In  short,  the  position  at  sea  mav 
be  summed  up  in  a  sentence — a  battle  to  us  would  be  a  luxury, 
if  a  desirable  luxury,  for  the  mental  relief  which  it  would  give, 
but  to  the  Germans  it  is  a  necessity,  if  the  iron  dominion  imposed 
upon  Central  Europe  is  to  be  broken  before  Germany  and  her 
partners  fall  crushed  and  ruined. 

^lonth  succeeds  month  and  the  silence  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
remains  unbroken.  There  is  nothing  ominous  about  it ;  the  very 
silence  speaks  of  victory — continuing  victory.  The  tentacles  ui 
British  sea-power — our  light  forces — must  search  out  the  eneiii\ 
— even  in  his  lairs — ^keeping  him  always  in  a  state  of  nervoi' 
suspense,^  but  the  Grand  Fleet’s  role  necessarily  makes  litt!^ 
appeal  to  the  eye.  The  important  point  to  remember  is  that  th 
Grand  Fleet  is  not,  as  is  mistakenly  supix)sed,  a  separate  and  dis 
tinct  fighting  service.  It  is  the  complement  to  the  Army,  ii- 
support  and  the  sentinel  over  its  lines  of  communication.  li 
supports  the  Army  not  merely  by  guarding  its  transportation,  bu* 
by  blockading  the  enemy  armies,  thus  robbing  them  of  the  materiu 
without  wdiich  they  cannot  much  longer  maintain  the  striigA 
Germany,  in  common  with  her  partners,  is  besieged  as  a  natin 
wms  never  besieged  before,  and  in  that  task  the  Grand  Fleet  ar 
Army  are  taking  their  share,  striking  as  opportunity  offers. 

Are  the  Germans  evading  naval  action  with  a  view  to  emplovia: 
their  Fleet  at  a  future  date  in  some  carefully  planned  scheme  b 
the  invasion  of  these  Islands?  Before  the  opening  of  the  "c 
many  persons  believed  that  the  early  phase  of  hostilities  would  b 
marked  by  the  landing  of  hordes  of  enemy  troops  in  this  counti\ 
It  was  suggested  that  the  British  Navy  wmuld  be  lured  away 
some  wild-goose  chase.  When  Mr.  Balfour  some  years  ago  su; 
gested  that  even  if  our  main  squadrons  were  absent  this  counti 

(1)  Whether  the  general  administration  of  the  Admiralty — quite  anni^| 
subject — has,  of  late,  been  successful  cannot  be  discussed  in  the  compass  of  t!i 
article. 
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would  be  in  little  danger  of  invasion,  owing  to  the  swarm  of 
torpedo  craft  which  would  remain  on  duty,  he  was  severely 
lectured  in  many  quarters.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  Mr. 
Balfour’s  statement,  for  the  principal  function  of  the  Navy  does 
not  consist  in  protecting  our  shores.  It  has  a  bigger  role  than 
that,  as  the  progress  of  this  w'ar  has  shown  and  as  the  Germans 
have  learnt. 

It  will  be  a  nice  point  for  the  consideration  of  historians 
whether  the  responsible  naval  and  military  authorities  in  Ger¬ 
many  ever  had  any  hope  that,  in  face  of  a  superior  fleet,  they 
would  be  able  to  land  troops  in  large  numbers  on  our  shores. 
Germany  had  everything  to  gain  from  convincing  the  British 
people  that  in  case  of  war  an  invasion  would  not  only  be 
attempted,  but  that  plans  existed  which  ensured  the  success  of 
the  operation.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  reputable  naval  and 
military  writers  in  Germany  who  set  out  to  prove  how  easily 
this  country  could  be  overrun  wrote  under  inspiration.  It  is 
not  good  strategy  to  announce  beforehand  the  plan  of  attack 
which  it  is  intended  to  adopt ;  thereby  the  future  enemy  is  warned 
and  enabled  to  take  precautionary  measures.  Why  did  Ger¬ 
mans,  and,  in  particular,  German  officers  of  high  rank,  write 
books  in  which  they  attempted  to  prove  how  simple  a  proposition 
it  would  be  to  land  German  soldiers  on  our  coasts?  They  not 
only  wrote  books,  but  they  were  delighted  when  those  books  were 
translated  into  English  and  circulated  far  and  wide.  If  such 
plans  were  entertained,  success  would  depend  largely  on  secrecy. 
And  yet  the  scheme  was  discussed  in  elaborate  detail. 

This  war,  it  may  be  suggested,  has  supplied  the  key  to  the 
riddle.  When  Germany  fought  she  intended  to  fight  Bussia  and, 
if  necessary,  France  and  Eussia.  That,  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed,  was  the  fixed  purpose  which  she  kept  in  view.  The 
German  Fleet  was  created  to  frighten  us.  “Germany  must 
have  a  battle  fleet  so  strong  that  even  for  the  adversary  with  the 
greatest  sea-power  a  war  against  it  would  involve  such  dangers 
as  to  imperil  its  position  in  the  world.”  It  was  argued  that  when 
the  emergency  arose, the  British  people,  impressed  with  the  size 
of  the  German  Navy  and  not  less  impressed  by  the  arguments  of 
German  writers  as  to  the  peril  of  invasion,  would  decide  against 
sending  an  army  to  the  Continent.  It  was  believed  that  fears 
as  to  the  home  position  would  cause  us  to  retain,  as  Lord  Eoberts 
had  anticipated,  the  whole  of  the  British  military  forces  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  Germany  would  be  left  with  a  free 
hand  to  work  her  will  on  the  Continent.  With  the  supreme 
British  Fleet  and  the  mobile  British  Army  neutral,  the  Germans 
calculated  that  they  were  assured  of  victory  over  France  and 
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liussia,  and  that  if  Great  Britain  confined  her  activity  to  the 
sea  the  result  would  be  the  same.  They  were  right.  Their 
calculations,  tested  and  re-tested,  were  accurate.  There  was 
only  one  flaw — the  common  sense  of  the  British  people  convinced 
them  that  until  the  British  Fleet  had  been  defeated  it  w'as 
impossible  for  the  British  Isles  to  be  invaded  in  force,  and  hence 
they  were  free  to  act  on  the  offensive  on  the  Continent  from  the 
very  opening  of  hostilities,  sending  the  Expeditionary  Force 
across  the  Channel  without  hesitation  or  delay. 

What  were  the  arguments  against  the  possibility  of  invasion? 
They  were  admirably  summarised  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir 
Arthur  Wilson.  When  he  was  First  Sea  Lord,  towards  the  close 
of  1910,  he  prepared  a  Memorandum  on  the  question,  dealing 
with  the  matter  in  some  detail.^  He  pointed  out  that  “the  main 
object  aimed  at  by  our  Fleet,  whether  for  the  defence  of  com¬ 
merce  or  for  any  other  purpose,  is  to  prevent  any  ship  of  the 
enemy  from  getting  to  sea  far  enough  to  do  any  mischief  before 
she  is  brought  to  action.^  Any  disposition  that  is  even  moderately 
successful  in  attaining  this  object  will  almost  certainly  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  a  large  fleet  of  transports,  than  which  nothing 
is  more  vulnerable  or  more  difficult  to  hide,  from  reaching  our 
shores.”  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  then  proceeded  to  place  himself  in 
the  position  of  the  officer  undertaking  the  responsibility  of 
conducting  the  invasion  : — 

His  first  difficulty  is  to  consider  how  he  is  to  get  his  great  fleet  of  trans¬ 
ports  to  sea  without  any  information  of  it  leaking  out  through  neutral 
nations  or  otherwise. 

Next,  he  will  consider  that  somewhere  within  wireless  call  we  have  nearly 
double  the  number  of  battleships  and  cruisers  that  he  can  muster,  besides  a 
swarm  of  destroyers. 

He  has  probably  very  vague  and  unreliable  information  as  to  their  posi¬ 
tions,  which  are  constantly  changing. 

His  unwieldy  fleet  will  cover  many  square  miles  of  water,  and  as  all 
the  ships  will  be  obliged  to  carry  lights,  for  iriutual  safety,  they  will  be 
visible  nearly  as  far  by  night  as  by  day.  How  can  he  hope  to  escape 
discovery  ? 

Many  of  his  transports  will  have  speeds  of  not  more  than  ten  to  twelve 
knots,  so  that  there  will  be  no  hope  of  escape  by  flight  if  he  ie  met  by  a 
superior  force. 

If  he  is  sighted  by  any  of  our  destroyers  at  night,  they  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  avoiding  the  men-of-war  and  torpedoing  the  transports. 


(1)  It  may  be  recalled  that  Sir  Arthur  Wilson’s  views  were  severely  criticised 
at  the  time,  notably  by  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Beresford,  the  latter  denouncing 
the  Memorandum  in  Tht  Betrayal:  Being  a  Becord  of  Facts  concerning  Naval 
Policy  and  Administration  from  the  Year  1902  to  the  Present  Time  (P.  S.  King 
and  Son,  19121. 

(2)  That  is  the  policy  which  has,  in  fact,  been  adopted  by  the  Admiralty  in 
the  present  war. 
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The  British  people,  ignoring  the  scare  stories  put  in  circulation 
bv  Germans  and  others  of  our  own  fold,  and  relying  upon 
their  own  responsible  naval  and  military  experts,  placed  their 
confidence  in  an  offensive-defensive  scheme.  What  that  scheme 
was  the  present  writer  explained  both  in  the  Fortnightly  Keview 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  without  interest  to  recall  a  statement 
of  the  new  British  policy,  made  about  six  years  ago,  in  which  a 
summary  was  given  of  the  decisions  which  had  been  reached  on  the 
highest  authority.^  It  was  pointed  out  that  “the  country  to-day 
has  not  two  lines  of  defence — one  on  the  sea  and  the  other  on  the 
land — but  actually  four  lines.  The  new  policy  indicates  a  return 
to  the  first  essential  principles  of  defence  for  a  maritime  Power, 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  group  of  islands  liable  to  invasion  by 
an  enemy  who  must  come  by  sea,  while  the  periphery  consists 
of  a  number  of  overseas  Dominions — the  whole  Empire  possess¬ 
ing  more  than  half  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world,  with  a 
vast  proportion  of  its  wealth  always  afloat,  and  therefore  always 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  attack.” 

It  was  remarked  that  it  was  in  the  light  of  these  circumstances 
that  the  new  policy  had  been  evolved,  consisting  of  four  lines  ; — 

1.  The  basic  principle  is  the  existence  of  a  sea-going  force  of  pre¬ 
dominant  strength. 

2.  For  the  first  time  in  it«  history  the  nation  possesses  to-day  a  second 
line  of  naval  defence — a  mobile  coastal  defence — consisting  of  destroyers  and 
submarines,  stretching  from  the  far  North  down  the  East  Coast  to  Dover. 
This  is  an  innovation — due  to  Lord  Fisher’s  policy — which  has  powerfully 
affected  the  home  defence  problem. 

3.  The  country  has  the  largest  organised  Expeditionary  Force  for  work 
overseas  which  has  ever  existed.  It  is  the  only  large  professional  and  long- 
service  army  in  the  world.  It  comprises,  roughly,  three  army  corps,  of 
about  160,000  officers  and  men,  which  are  ready  to  be  sent  overseas  as 
circumstances  may  dictate.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  call  to  duty  overseas  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  with  its  reserves — the  reservoir  from  which  war 
wastage  would  be  made  good — remains  in  the  British  Isles. 

4.  The  last  link  in  the  defensive  chain  consists  of  the  Territorial  Army, 
with  an  establishment  of  315,000  men,  of  which  approximately  four-fifths 
are  now  enrolled  and  under  training. 

The  first  and  the  third  lines  of  defence  are  Imperial;  they  exist  in  order 
that  they  may  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 

The  second  and  fourth  lines  are  for  the  specific  protection  of  the  British 
Isles. 

Owing  to  the  creation  of  the  third  line,  consisting  of  destroyers  and 
submarines,  the  sea-going  fleets  .  .  .  are  no  longer  tied  to  our  shores  in 
order  to  prevent  invasion.  The  swarm  of  mosquito  craft  on  the  East  Coast 
are  the  naval  antidote  to  invasion,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  holds  that  “an 
invasion  on  even  the  mcxlerate  scale  of  70,000  men  is  practically  impossible.” 

The  influence  of  the  decision  of  the  naval  and  military  authori¬ 
ties  was  then  traced  at  a  moment  when  Lord  Eoberts  and  others 

(1)  Daily  Telegraph,  January  23rd,  1911. 
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were  declaring  that  the  Regular  Army  was  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  these  islands,  and  that  it  was  not  strong  enough  for 
that  duty.  “  The  Regular  Army  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  direct 
defence  of  these  Islands  than  the  native  Army  in  India  has.  It  is 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  because  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  brain 
and  executive  centre  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  held  in  readiness  to 
proceed  oversea  immediately  the  Admiralty  guarantee  that  the 
command  of  the  sea  is  secure.  It  is  the  extension  of  our  main 
naval  arm ;  the  Fleet’s  duty  is  to  carry  a  war  to  the  extreme 
point  to  which  it  can  be  pushed  on  the  sea,  and  then  it  will 
devolve  on  the  Expeditionary  Force  to  push  the  war  forward 
ashore  to  its  successful  termination.  The  command  of  the  sea 
is  the  essential  condition  to  the  mobility  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force — as  was  illustrated  during  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  and 
the  war  in  South  Africa.”  It  was  remarked  that  “the  object 
which  the  responsible  experts  of  the  Navy  and  Army  liave  kept 
in  view,  in  evolving  the  new  scheme,  is  the  mobility  of  the 
Imperial  forces  for  Imperial  purposes — the  first  and  third  lines 
of  the  whole  system — in  other  words,  the  sea-going  fleets  and  the 
Expeditionary  Force.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  create  adequate 
means  of  defence  for  the  United  Kingdom,  so  that  these  two 
forces  may  be  freed  to  respond  to  the  distant  claims  of  the 
Empire,  as  they  have  never  been  free  before.”  And  then  it  was 
added — and  the  words,  written  in  1911,  bear  recalling  now  : — 

Neither  the  First  Sea  Lord  nor  any  naval  officer  has  stated  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  raids;  in  other  words,  of  attempts  hy  small  bodies  of  foreign 
troops  to  land  on  our  shores  in  certain  c^cumstances.  Naval  opinion  has 
always  admitted  that  adverse  conditions  might  arise  in  the  course  of  a  war 
which  would  render  such  an  adventure  on  the  part  of  a  daring  enemy  not 
only  possible,  but  under  some  conditions  a  diversion  well  worth  the  effort 
and  risk  to  which  it  would  be  exposed.  Let  this  admission  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  because  it  is  all-important.  .  .  .  Raiding  forces,  each  consisting  of 
a  comparatively  few  thousand  men,  might  ...  he  dispatched  by  an  enemy, 
in  the  more  or  less  desperate  hope  that,  owing  to  the  small  tonnage  of 
shipping  employed  in  transporting  them,  some  w'ay  might  be  found  through 
the  chain  of  mobile  defence  on  the  British  coasts. 

That  statement,  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  wmrk  which  Lord 
Fisher  and  Lord  Haldane  had  done  at  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  to  reform  and  co-ordinate  the  Navy  and  the  Army, 
may  now  be  examined  in  the  light  of  experience.  The  British 
people  remained  undismayed  when,  contrary  to  the  anticipations 
of  the  invasion  school,  the  Regular  Army  was  transported  to 
France.  But  that  wms  not  all.  The  Regular  Army 
was  followed  by  the  Tendtorial  Army.  Confidence  remained 
unabated.  The  Dominions  took  courage  from  the  Mother 
Country’s  faith  in  the  virtue  of  sea-power.  They  gathered  up 
all  their  available  armed  men  and  sent  them  to  fight  in  France, 
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1  Gallipoli-  Egypt,  or  Salonica.  The  overseas  Empire  realised, 
inaflasli.  that,  so  long  as  the  British  Fleet  remained  undefeated, 
Ijthey  required  no  soldiers  in  their  own  territories,  and  that,  if  the 
;j  Fleet  were  defeated,  any  soldiers  they  could  provide  for  the 
1  defence  of  their  territories  would  be  useless  owing  to  the  strength 
of  the  forces  which  an  enemy,  victorious  at  sea,  could  bring 
:  against  them. 

i  How  does  the  problem  of  British  invasion  stand  to-day  after 
nearly  tw'o  and  a  half  years  of  war?  We  can  re-read  with 
equanimity  all  the  German  books  and  articles  which  were  written 
to  prove  that  of  all  operations  that  of  invasion,  in  face  of  a  fleet 
holding  the  world’s  seas,  was  one  of  the  easiest.  We  know  that  if 
i  at  any  moment  the  Germans  could  have  landed  troops  in  large 
I  bodies  on  our  coast  they  would  have  done  so.  A  blow  struck 
I  with  success  at  the  nerve  centre  of  the  British  Empire  would 
j  have  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  Suddenly  the  British  effort — 

I  naval,  military,  and  economic — would  have  collapsed.  We  are 
I  confronted  with  two  German  failures,  each  conspicuous.  In  the 
first  place,  before  the  war  the  German  propagandists  failed  to 
frighten  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  with  the  result  that  they 
j  poured  out  their  manhood  to  fight  on  battlefields  overseas ;  the 
I  war  of  pamphlets  and  books  was  a  failure.  In  the  second  place, 

I  after  the  British  people  had  exhibited  this  fine  faith  in  sea-power, 
j  leaving  the  country  in  all  military  respects  weaker  than  the 
Germans  ever  expected  to  see  it,  the  much-advertised  invasion 
i  scheme  was  not  carried  out.  The  British  people  have  not  seen 
the  British  Grand  Fleet  or  any  other  of  the  naval  services  since 
the  ships,  great  and  small,  streamed  out  of  Spithead  at  the  end 
,  of  July,  1914,  passing  off  the  Nab  Lightship  the  Eoyal  Yacht, 

'  from  which  the  King  inspected  the  country’s  first  line  of  defence. 

That  phrase — the  first  line  of  defence — has  gained  a  new  meaning 
j  in  the  months  which  have  followed.  Without  a  fear  of  the  con- 

I  sequences,  the  people  of  the  British  Isles  learnt  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  overseas  of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  of  the  Army  Reserves, 
and  of  the  Territorials.  Those  soldiers.  Regular  and  Citizen, 
have  been  followed  by  the  new'  Armies,  and  yet  the  British  people 
have  remained  undismayed.  In  that  condition  of  mind  rests  the 
most  supreme  triumph  of  sea-power  over  ignorant  fears  of  which 
history  holds  any  record. 

The  oversea  danger  remains  to-day  what  it  has  alw'ays  been. 
The  peril  of  invasion  does  not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  “raiding 
forces,  each  consisting  of  a  comparatively  few  thousand  men, 
might  ...  be  dispatched  by  an  enemy  in  the  more  or  less 
desperate  hope  that,  owing  to  the  small  tonnage  of  shipping 
employed  in  transporting  them,  some  way  might  be  found  through 
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the  chain  of  mobile  defence  on  the  British  coast.”  That  rela¬ 
tively  small  peril  confronts  us.  The  more  desperate  the  condition 
of  the  Central  Powers,  the  greater  it  will  become.  Let  us  be 
on  our  guard  against  flying  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  In 
the  early  months  of  1914  no  mean  proportion  of  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  believed  in  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  invading 
this  country  in  force.  There  is  a  danger  that  we  may  now  reach 
the  conclusion  that  even  raids  are  absolutely  impossible.  Thati 
statement  is  supported  by  the  surprise  which  was  occasioned  when 
ten  enemy  destroyers  recently  broke  through  into  the  Channel. 

The  Germans  selected  ten  well-armed  and  swift  ships ;  a  dark  I 
night  was  chosen  for  the  venture  ;  the  enemy  force  dashed  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover ;  the  German  crew^s  had  orders  to  fire  | 
at  everything  they  encountered  afloat  and  not  to  spare  their 
torpedoes  if  opportunity  offered  of  using  them  with  effect.  What 
w^as  the  position  of  the  British  patrol  service?  It  had  no  more 
reason  to  expect  an  attack  on  that  night  than  on  any  other  of 
the  eight  hundred  nights  since  the  war  began.  The  British 
Navy,  incidentally,  is  guarding  both  exits  to  the  North  Sea  and 
is  standing  sentinel  over  the  six  hundred  mile  line  of  the  British 
coast  without  what  can  legitimately  be  described  as  a  fortress 
from  end  to  end,  as  the  Germans  well  know  in  spite  of  their  j.  - 
lying  references  to  Scarborough,  Yarmouth,  and  other  undefended! 
towms  as  fortresses.  No  measures,  however  complete,  could  pre-B 
vent  an  enemy,  with  w'ell-defended  bases  so  close  to  our  shores 
from  darting  out  in  the  darkness  of  a  wdnter  night  from  time  to 
time  and  making  an  attack  at  one  point  or  another.  Each  attempt 
would  be  accompanied  by  risk,  but  previous  reconnaissance  by 
aircraft  would  reduce  the  risk  to  a  minimum.  On  the  particular 
night  chosen  it  was  decided  to  break  into  the  Channel,  steaming 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  firing  at  everything  in  the  way. 
The  exploit  somewhat  resembled  the  wild  career  of  a  madman 
with  a  revolver  down  Fleet  Street  in  the  dead  of  night  in  these 
times  when  the  lights  are  practically  extinguished.  The  British 
patrol  ships,  surrounded  by  other  vessels  under  the  White  or  Bed 
Ensign,  had  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  firing,  lest  they 
should  hit  a  friend.  Aided  by  the  darkness  and  assisted  by  the 
element  of  surprise  the  German  force  passed,  at  a  speed  of  about 
thirty  knots,  up  the  Channel  for  a  short  distance — not  more  than 
twenty  miles — and  then  steamed  back,  eventually  being  driven 
to  their  lair  by  superior  British  forces.  The  attempt  to  cut  our 
communications  with  the  Continent  failed.  The  transport  of 
troops  has  continued  as  before. 

That  incident,  in  itself  of  no  importance,  may  w’ell  suggest 
to  the  naval  and  military  authorities  that  no  precautionary 
measure  should  be  neglected  to  support  public  confidence,  if  the 
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enemy  should  adopt  a  raiding  policy.  Lord  French,  using  the 
word  “invasion,”  it  may  be  presumed,  to  indicate  a  raid,  has 
remarked  that  ;  “Invasion  is  no  impossibility  ;  it  may  not  be  prob¬ 
able,  but  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and  it  is  what  we  do  not  expect 
always  happens  in  war.”  ^  The  Field-Marshal,  who  commanded 
the  British  Army  in  France  during  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
war,  is  doing  fine  service  to  his  country  by  organising  what  may 
be  described  as  the  new  Volunteers.  They  constitute  a  valuable 
reserve  to  be  respected  by  us  and  by  the  Germans.  While  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  let  either  the  British  people  or  the  German 
authorities  imagine  that  this  country  has  been  left  without 
trained  troops  for  defence  against  raids — for  that  is  not  the  case 
—it  must  be  apparent  that  the  development  of  the  Volunteer 
Force,  fully  equipped  and  armed  and  well  .trained,  offers  an 
additional  guarantee  of  safety.  These  citizen  soldiers  con¬ 
stitute  a  Citizen  Army  with  high  military  potentialities,  num¬ 
bering  not  far  short  of  300,000  rifles.  Lord  French  has  placed 
before  these  citizen  soldiers  a  high  ideal  of  patriotism.  “Under¬ 
stand,”  he  recently  remarked,  “that  we  must  send  our  last  avail¬ 
able  man  of  military  age  to  the  Front,  and  therefore  by  the  work 
you  are  doing  the  authorities  will  be  able  to  accomplish  that 
object.”  If  Lord  French  had  not  faith  in  the  Fleet,  he  could 
not  speak  in  those  terms.  If  the  British  people  had  not  learnt 
the  value  of  sea-power,  his  words  would  occasion  uneasiness. 
After  nearly  two  and  a  half  years  of  war  we  have  at  last  realised 
by  experience  the  supreme  rdle  of  the  Fleet ;  but  let  there  be 
no  mistake — the  Navy  has  given,  and  gives  to-day,  no  guarantee 
against  raids  on  our  shores,  and  consequently  we  must  be  prepared 
for  a  sudden  emergency. 

In  those  circumstances,  let  us  not  repeat  the  old  error  of  treat¬ 
ing  patriotic  citizens  with  contempt.  It  was  the  custom  not  so 
many  years  ago  to  ridicule  the  Territorials,  as  the  Volunteers  in 
their  day  were  ridiculed.  Who  dares  now  to  sneer  at  the  Terri¬ 
torials?  They  have  passed  the  supreme  test.  In  their  place  a 
new  volunteer  force,  encouraged  by  Lord  French,  is  arising  in 
strength.  We  need  the  services  of  these  citizen  soldiers.  They 
represent  the  fine  flower  of  patriotic  endeavour.  They  have 
survived  official  neglect ;  they  have  lately  received  official  recog¬ 
nition  ;  they  are  about  to  obtain  official  support — arms  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  return  for  a  definite  promise  of  service  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  They  will,  in  future,  constitute  a  part  of  the  great, 
co-ordinated  British  machine,  operating  by  sea  and  by  land, 
which  is  pressing  Germany  and  her  partners  to  their  knees. 

I  Archib.ald  Hurd. 


(1)  Field-Marshal  Viscount  French,  October  22nd,  1916. 
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Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  people  have 
been  inquiring  whether  the  German  nation  would  revolt  against 
its  rulers.  Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  enormous 
Social  Democratic  Party  would  rise.  Many,  indeed,  expected  a 
Social  Democratic  revolt  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 
Some  believe  that  the  German  people  are  politically  so  unripe, 
that  they  are  so  submissive,  and  that  they  are  so  severely  dis¬ 
ciplined  that  they  will  patiently  and  passively  submit  to  their 
rulers ;  that  no  great  Constitutional  change  will  take  place  in 
Germany.  The  murder  of  Count  Stiirgkh,  the  Austrian  Prime 
Minister,  by  a  prominent  Socialist  has  re-awakened  discussion. 
Let  us,  then,  consider  the  position  of  the  German  people  and 
its  attitude  towards  their  rulers,  and  let  us  weigh  the  probabilities 
for  and  against  a  popular  revolt. 

The  history  of  revolutionary  movements  throughout  the  ages 
teaches  us  two  most  important  lessons.  It  teaches  us,  first, 
that  revolutions  spring,  as  a  rule,  not  from  political  or  from 
economic  motives,  but  from  both  motives  combined.  People  are 
willing  to  stand  mis-government  and  they  are  willing  to  bear 
hunger  and  deprivation,  but  they  are  not  willing  to  bear  misery 
and  mis-government  at  the  same  time.  The  failure  of  the 
harvest,  coinciding  with  political  oppression,  was  responsible  for 
the  great  French  Eevolution,  for  the  revolutions  of  1830  and 
1848,  and  for  many  other  revolutions  since  the  very  dawn  of 
history.  The  experience  of  revolutionary  movements  throughout 
the  ages  teaches  us,  furthermore,  that  revolutions,  though  carried 
through  by  the  broad  masses  of  the  people,  are  almost  invariably 
originated  and  directed  by  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  classes. 
Men  of  the  upper  class  and  of  the  middle  class  made  the 
great  French  Eevolution,  the  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848,  and 
practically  all  other  revolutions  known  to  history  from  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  day.  The  German  people 
have  stood  defeat  in  the  past  and  they  have  stood  starvation. 
But  will  they  remain  patient  and  obedient  if  they  should  suffer 
simultaneously  from  defeat,  poverty,  and  hunger?  Will  they 
not  awaken  to  the  fact  that  their  Government  has  recklessly 
brought  these  visitations  upon  them?  Will  the  middle  class, 
which  at  present  vies  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  military  party 
in  patriotism  and  determination,  and  w^hich  knows  that  Germany 
caused  the  war,  remain  abjectly  loyal  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
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(Jovernment  when  they  see  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face,  when 
they  foresee  the  destruction  of  their  great  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  which  they  have  created  by  decades  of  labour  ? 

If  we  wish  to  gauge  the  effect  which  defeat  and  starvation 
will  have  upon  the  German  classes  and  masses,  we  must 
remember,  before  all,  that  the  German  nation  is  the  most 
undemocratic  nation  in  the  world,  although  it  possesses  the  most 
democratic  franchise  for  the  Eeichstag.  Owdng  to  the  German 
system  of  education  the  German  child  receives  from  its  tenderest 
age,  from  the  moment  when  the  mind  is  as  soft  as  wax  and  can 
easilv  be  fashioned,  an  education  in  patriotism  which  is  unique 
in  the  world.  German  patriotic  education  begins  at  the  cradle. 
The  child,  when  it  can  scarcely  formulate  words,  is  given  mili- 
[  tary  toys  and  picture-books  praising  its  Sovereign,  exalting  the 
I  military  virtues,  and  describing  death  for  the  Fatherland  as  the 
most  desirable  and  most  glorious  fate.  When  the  child  has 
learned  to  read  it  has  become  a  patriot,  for  among  the  first  read¬ 
ing  lessons  are  those  which  instil  veneration  of  the  Sovereign. 
That  may  be  seen  from  the  elementary  school  books  of  Germany. 
In  the  schools  patriotism  is  given  precedence  to  religion.  In  the 
youthful  mind  the  Emperor  ranges  before  God,  and  the  officer 
stands  in  the  estimation  not  only  of  children,  but  of  grown-up 
people  as  well,  high  above  the  priest,  the  politician,  the  scientist 
and  the  great  merchant.  From  the  moment  when  their  intelli- 
!  gence  begins  to  awaken  the  citizens  are  not  only  taught  that  the 
military  command  and  administration  must  be  obeyed  unques- 
tioningly,  but  that  the  civil  government  and  administration  also 
I  are  carried  out  with  Divine  perfection  “from  above  ”  ;  that  orders 
given  from  above  (von  oben)  should  be  obeyed  but  not  discussed ; 
that  it  is  the  citizen’s  duty  to  do  as  he  is  told  and  not  to  doubt 
or  to  question.  The  essence  of  democracy  is  not  freedom  of 
speech,  but  freedom  of  mind.  As  there  is  no  freedom  of  mind 
in  Germany,  owing  to  the  system  of  education  adopted — there 
are  practically  only  Government  schools,  but  no  private  schools 
as  in  England  and  America — there  can  be  no  freedom  of  speech 
and  no  freedom  of  the  Press.  Hence  political  and  social  agitators 
can  move  only  on  the  surface. 

People  who  have  passed  through  the  German  education 
machine  have  been  firmly  moulded  for  life-.  They  may  be 
Radicals  and  Socialists  in  theory,  but  they  are  patriotic  Germans 
in  practice,  and  if  party  and  patriotism  should  come  into  collision 
patriotism  is  sure  to  triumph.  Eecognising  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  education  received  at  the  tenderest  age,  the 
German  Socialists  have  endeavoured  to  create  “real  Socialists’’ 
by  acting  by  a  settled  plan  u|K)n  the  mind  of  the  child,  but  so  far 
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their  success  has  been  very  small.  Owing  to  the  patriotic  educa¬ 
tion  received  from  the  tenderest  age,  German  party  life  is  quite 
unreal.  The  existing  political  parties  possessed  no  political 
independence  before  the  war.  Only  the  Social  Democrats  formed 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  All  the  non-Socialist  parties  were  in 
reality  only  a  single  party.  They  could  summarily  be  described 
as  the  Governmental  Party.  The  Conservatives,  while  support¬ 
ing  the  Government,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  nobility.  The  Liberal  parties,  while  sup¬ 
porting  the  Government,  endeavoured  to  work  in  the  interest  of 
commerce,  trade,  and  the  manufacturing  industries.  The  Centre 
Party  had  been  formed  for  protecting  and  benefiting  the  Eoman 
Catholic  section  of  the  nation,  and  so  on.  All  these  )>arties  endea¬ 
voured  to  further  their  non-political  interests  by  a  little  discreet 
political  pressure,  and  especially  by  wire-pulling,  by  promising  to 
support  the  Government  in  consideration  of  some  concession  or 
other. 
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The  German  nation  has  deliberately  been  made  a  nation  of 
obedient  citizens,  a  nation  of  lackeys,  as  Bismarck  once 
exclaimed,  and  love  of  country  has  deliberately  been  replaced  by 
the  love  of  the  Sovereign,,  who  has  been  made  a  divinity;  for 
while  religion  is  neglected,  while  the  churches,  especially  in  the 
Protestant  parts,  are  few,  and  are  usually  empty,  the  whole 
thought  of  the  nation  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  veneration 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  people  have  been  told  that  the  highest 
duty  of  the  citizen  consists  in  laying  down  his  life  for  that  divine 
personage.  Prince  Billow  wrote  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book, 
Imperial  Germany  : — 

We  are  not  a  political  people.  .  .  .  We  did  not  cither  fail  to  realise 
our  own  peculiar  political  shortcomings.  But  what  we  did  lack,  and  what 
we  still  often  lack,  is  the  art  of  proceeding  from  insight  to  practical  applica¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Politically,  as  in  no  other  sphere  of  life,  there  is  an  obvious 
disproportion  between  our  knowledge  and  our  power.  .  .  . 

“In  Germany  a  large  number  of  educated  people,  who  ought  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  party  life,  still  adopt  an  attitude  of  indifference,  if  not  of 
dislike,  towards  politics.  Very  clever  men  often  assert  w'ith  a  certain  pride 
that  they  understand  nothing,  and  wish  to  know  nothing  of  politics.  .  .  . 
What  we  Germans  lack  is  active  interest  in  the  course  of  political  affairs, 
interest  that  is  not  only  aroused  at  elections,  which  take  place  at  consider¬ 
able  intervals,  but  is  coircemed  with  all  the  great  and  small  questions 
of  political  life.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  educated  classes  to  take  this  political 
education  in  hand.  .  .  .  The  worst  thing  in  political  life  is  torpor. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  told  us  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his 
Memoirs  : — 

In  order  that  German  patriotism  should  be  active  and  effective,  it  needs 
as  a  rule  to  hang  on  the  peg  of  dependence  upon  a  dynasty;  independent  of 
dynasty  it  rarely  comes  to  the  rising  point,  though  in  theory  it  daily  does 
so,  in  Parliament,  in  the  Press,  in  public  meeting;  in  practice  the  German 
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needs  either  attachment  to  a  dynasty  or  the  goad  of  anger,  hurrying  him 
into  action;  the  latter  phenomenon,  however,  by  its  own  nature  is  not 
permanent.  It  is  as  a  Prussian,  a  Hanoverian,  a  Wurtemberger,  a  Bavarian, 
or  a  Hessian,  rather  than  as  a  German,  that  he  is  disposed  to  give  unequivocal 
proof  of  patriotism ;  and  in  the  lower  orders  and  the  parliamentary  groups  it 
will  be  long  before  it  is  otherwise.  We  cannot  say  that  the  Hanoverian, 
Hessian,  and  other  dynasties,  were  at  any  special  pains  to  win  the  affections 
of  their  subjects;  but  nevertheless  the  German  patriotism  of  their  subjects 
is  essentially  conditioned  by  their  attachment  to  the  dynasty  after  which 
they  call  themselves. 

As,  owing  to  the  traditional  education  received  by  the  German 
people  during  centuries,  German  patriotism,  both  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south,  is  dynastic,  not  national,  Germany’s  cohesion 
would  obviously  be  imperilled  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
dynasties.  Bismarck  recognised  this  danger,  for  he  stated  in  his 
Memoirs 

The  German’s  love  of  Fatherland  has  need  of  a  prince  on  whom  it  can 
concentrate  its  attachment.  Suppose  that  all  the  German  dynasties  were 
suddenly  deposed;  there  would  then  be  no  likelihood  that  German  national 
sentiment  would  suffice  to  hold  all  Germans  together  from  the  point  of  view 
of  international  law  amid  the  friction  of  European  politics,  even  in  the 
form  of  federated  Hanse  towns  and  imperial  village  communes.  The 
Germans  would  fall  a  prey  to  more  closely  welded  nations  if  they  once  lost 
the  tie  which  resides  in  the  princes’  sense  of  community  of  rank. 

In  view  of  the  teachings  of  history  regarding  the  origin  of 
revolutions,  and  in  view  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  German 
people  which  it  has  received  by  centuries  of  education  in  dynastic 
patriotism,  it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  revolt  of  the 
Gernnan  people  is  likely  only  if  they  should  suffer  simultaneously 
from  defeat  and  starvation,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  such 
j  a  revolt  can  be  expected  only  if  the  classes  will  place  themselves 
:  at  the  head  of  the  masses.  The  food-stocks  in  Germany  are 
apparently  insufficient.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  human  and 
animal  labour,  and  of  manure,  the  produce  of  the  harvests  is 
likely  to  decline  progressively.  There  is,  therefore,  every  possi¬ 
bility  that  the  nation  should  suffer  at  the  same  time  from 

i  defeat  and  starvation  unless  Eoumania  were  conquered.  The 
question  whether  the  classes  and  the  masses  are  likely 
to  rise  against  their  rulers  will  now  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  brain  is  more  important  than  the  limbs.  The 
initiative  would,  as  in  all  revolutions  known  to  us,  probably  be 
not  with  the  masses,  but  with  the  classes.  Let  us  therefore  begin 
by  studying  the  classes,  and  then  consider  the  probable  attitude 
of  the  Social  Democratic  masses. 

When  Germany’s  coming  defeat  will  appear  inevitable,  keen 
dissatisfaction  and  despair  will  no  doubt  spread  throughout  the 
nation.  People  will  ask  one  another  the  question :  Who  is 
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responsible  for  Germany’s  plight?  Then  the  people  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  country  was  not  “forced  into  the  war,”  as  the 
official  version  runs ;  and  while  some,  such  as  the  Liberals 
Radicals,  and  Socialists,  will  condemn  the  Emperor’s  rashness 
and  foolhardiness,  others,  such  as  the  Conservatives  and  Liberal- 
Imperialists,  may  not  take  the  Emperor’s  part,  but  may  condemn 
him  because  he  ruined  Germany  by  insufficient  energy.  The 
“pillars  of  the  throne,”  the  Prussian  Junkers,  have  never  for¬ 
given  the  Emperor  for  having  avoided  war  in  1905,  at  the  time 
of  the  Tangiers  episode,  wdien  Russia  had  been  crippled  by  Japan 
in  Asia,  when  the  French  Army’s  strength  had  been  sapped  by 
the  Dreyfus  scandal  and  the  disastrous  administration  of 
meddling  politicians  and  of  General  Andre,  and  when  France 
still  keenly  remembered  Fashoda.  However,  although  the 
Junkers  and  the  military  party  may  hold  the  Emperor  responsible 
for  Germany’s  downfall,  they  are  not  likely  to  lead  a  revolution 
against  him.  The  Prussian  nobility,  desirous  of  protecting  its 
pre-eminence  in  the  State,  will  certainly  not  associate  with  Social 
Democracy,  which  wishes  to  destroy  Junkerdom.  It  follows 
that  if  Social  Democracy  requires  leaders  against  the  German 
Government,  the  leaders  wdll  be  found  not  in  the  Conservative, 
but  in  the  Liberal  camp.  That  is,  after  all,  only  logical. 
Liberalism  has  brought  about  the  great  French  Revolution  and 
the  subsequent  revolutions.  The  Liberal  middle  class  has  in  the 
past,  as  a  rule,  provided  the  intelligence,  the  initiative,  and  the 
money  for  revolutionary  purposes,  and  it  may  do  so  once  more. 

The  German  Liberals  have  hitherto  been  Liberals  chiefly  in 
name.  The  original  Liberal  Party  has  become  from  year  to  year 
more  Conservative.  Germany’s  industrial  development  and  the 
concentration  of  capital  have  raised  a  new  class,  the  chimney 
barons  (die  Schlotbarone),  as  they  are  called  in  Germany. 
Germany’s  leading  industrialists  are  as  much  interested  in 
Imperialism  and  expansion  as  are  the  men  of  the  military  Con¬ 
servative  Party.  The  great  ironmasters,  coalmasters,  and 
shipping  men  hoped  to  benefit  their  industries  and  themselves  by 
a  victorious  war.  They  were  guided  partly  by  armour-plate 
patriotism  (Panzerplatten  Patriotismus) ,  by  the  desire  for  huge 
and  profitable  Government  orders,  and  the  desire  for  obtaining 
the  coal-  and  iron-fields  of  Belgium  and  north-eastern  France, 
partly  by  the  fact  that  their  sons  and  nephew's  were  officers  in 
the  German  Army,  that  industry  and  aristocracy  have  become 
closely  interwoven  by  intermarriage. 

Although  the  extremely  wealthy  leaders  of  the  German  indus¬ 
trial  and  mercantile  interests  have  identified  themselves  w'ith  the 
militant  aristocracy,  the  Liberal  rank  and  file  has  remained  more 
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or  less  Liberal.  The  Liberal  mass  has  hitherto  followed,  more  or 
less  reluctantly,  the  lead  of  the  most  successful  business  men. 
The  German  iron  and  coal  men,  who  hoped  to  monopolise  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  of  Europe  and  to  dominate  that  of  the 
<\orld,  by  acquiring  the  vast  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  Lorraine, 
Luxemburg,  and  Belgium,  and  the  German  shipowners,  bankers, 
and  merchants,  who  hoped  to  dominate  the  shipping  trade,  the 
foreign  trade,  and  the  bank  business  of  the  world,  in  consequence 
!  of  a  successful  war  which  would  establish  Germany’s  political 
and  military  supremacy  throughout  the  world,  may  bethink  them¬ 
selves  of  the  Liberal  principles  w’hich  they  still  profess  in  theory, 
but  which  they  have  abandoned  in  practice,  when  they  find  that 
their  huge  undertakings  will  be  destroyed  and  that  bankruptcy 
and  poverty  may  overtake  them  in  consequence  of  a  disastrous 
war. 

The  German  Liberals,  who  now  are  militant  Conservatives  in 
everything  except  ifi  name,  were  not  so  long  ago  Radicals  of 
revolutionary  tendencies  and  inclinations.  The  Liberal  middle 
class  of  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  Frederick  William  II., 
and  Frederick  William  III.  bore  impatiently  the  rigid  absolutism 
i  of  their  rulers.  They  demanded  self-government  on  a  democratic 
^  basis.  The  word  Liberty  had  for  them  the  greatest  charm, 
i  They  greeted  with  joy,  and  even  with  rapture,  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  with  its  motto  of  “War  to  the  thrones  and  peace  to  the 
'  cottage.”  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  many  others  among  Germany’s 
i  most  eminent  men  w'elcomed  the  Revolution,  and  saw  with 
pleasure,  or  at  least  without  concern,  the  absolute  Governments 
established  by  the  German  Sovereigns  overthrown  by  the  French 
revolutionary  armies.  In  order  to  secure  the  whole-hearted  sup¬ 
port  of  the  people  against  the  French,  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  other  German  Governments  as  w'ell,  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  Liberal  institutions.  They  converted  the  agriculturists 
from  rightless  serfs  into  peasant  proprietors.  They  freed  the 
merchants,  the  artisans,  and  the  professional  men  from  their 
medimval  shackles,  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  promised  to  the 
people  free  institutions  and  self-government  by  means  of  repre¬ 
sentative  assemblies.  The  War  of  Liberation  of  1813  was 
entered  upon  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  the  German 
masses  not  only  because  they  wished  to  liberate  themselves  from 
their  French  fetters,  but  also  because  they  hoped  to  conquer 
internal  freedom.  It  was  a  war  of  liberation  in  a  twrofold  sense. 
When  Napoleon  had  been  overthrown,  Frederick  William  III. 
solemnly  promised  a  representative  assembly  and  a  Constitution 
to  the  people  by  a  Cabinet  order,  dated  May  22nd,  1815,  which 
was  worded  as  follows  :  — 
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1.  A  representation  of  the  people  shall  be  formed.  .  .  . 

3.  A  national  representation  shall  be  elected  from  the  provincial  estates 

and  it  shall  have  its  domicile  in  Berlin. 

4.  The  national  representation  shall  be  competent  to  consider  all 

matters  of  legislation  which  concern  personal  rights  and  the  rights 
of  property,  inclusive  of  taxation. 

5.  A  Commission  is  to  be  created  in  Berlin  without  loss  of  time  which 

shall  consist  of  the  ablest  officials  and  citizens  of  the  Provinces.  . 

7.  The  Commission  shall  assemble  on  the  1st  of  September  of  this  year 
(1815). 

Fkedeuick  William. 

Prince  C.  Hardenberg. 

This  clear  and  definite  promise  was  merely  an  elaboration  of 
a  similar  promise  given  on  October  27th,  1810. 

At  the  Vienna  Congress  the  promise  of  a  Constitution  for 
Germany  was  embodied  in  Article  XIII.  of  the  German  Federal 
Act  of  June  8th,  1815.  According  to  that  Article,  all  German 
States  were  to  receive  a  Constitution.  In  an  edict  of  January 
17th,  1820,  regarding  the  regulation  of  the  National  Debt,  it 
was  promised  that  “the  future  national  representative  assembly 
shall  henceforth  be  consulted  for  raising  loans  and  shall  act  as 
co-guarantor.”  Frederick  William  III.  died  on  June  7th,  1840, 
without  having  fulfilled  his  solemn  and  repeated  promises  of  a 
Constitution  and  of  a  national  representation.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Frederick  William  IV.  Between  1815  and  1840  the 
demand  for  liberty  and  a  popular  Government  became  louder 
and  louder  in  Germany,  but  it  was  not  heeded  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Germany’s  most  eminent  men — men  such  as  Gneisenau, 
Arndt,  Jahn,  Schleiermacher,  Stein,  in  short,  the  majority  of 
the  leading  thinkers,  merchants  and  manufacturers — were  ruth¬ 
lessly  persecuted  for  their  Liberal  views  and  tendencies  under  a 
Government  of  brutal  reaction  and  repression.  The  people 
hoped  that  they  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  new  king  the 
liberty  they  had  fought  for  and  prayed  for.  The  representatives 
of  the  large  towns  humbly  requested  that  the  people  should  be 
given  the  promised  Constitution,  but  they  received  abrupt  a^d 
haughty  rebuffs.  For  instance,  when  the  City  Council  of  Breslau 
“most  humbly”  asked  the  King  in  a  memorial  to  introduce  the 
promised  Constitution  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  by  the  late  King  on  May  22nd,  1815,  and  on  January  17th, 
1820,  they  received,  after  long  delay,  on  May  18th,  1841,  in 
reply  the  “most  Highest  Special  Order,”  which  stated  that  his 
Majesty  could  see  in  the  petition  for  a  Constitution  “nothing 
but  a  direct  opposition.”  Similar  replies  were  sent  to  other 
humble  petitioners. 

The  Prussian  Government  and  the  other  German  Governments 
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as  well,  under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Metternich,  that  prince  of 
reactionaries,  not  only  withheld  from  the  people  the  solemnly 
promised  Constitutions,  but  also  taxed  and  oppressed  them 
arbitrarily,  and  infuriated  them  by  gross  injustice  and  petty  per¬ 
secution.  A  rigid  censorship  was  exercised  over  the  Press.  Free 
speech  did  not  exist.  Innumerable  spies  made  the  expression  of 
one’s  opinion  dangerous.  The  industrious  and  wealthy  middle 
class  and  the  intellectual  circles,  which  now  are  the  strongest 
defenders  of  Prusso-German  absolutism,  became  the  most  deter¬ 
mined  champions  of  Liberalism  and  of  popular  rights.  The 
revolution  of  1848  was  due  to  the  simultaneous  pressure  of  mis- 
government  and  of  distress  caused  by  bad  harvests.  The  masses 
rose  against  their  rulers  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Dresden,  Prague,  and 
elsewhere,  and  they  were  roused  to  action  by  the  Liberal  middle 
class,  who  acted  as  standard-bearers  to  the  movement.  History 
may  repeat  itself.  The  masses  by  themselves  have  numbers 
without  power.  They  are  the  zeros  which  become  of  importance 
only  by  the  one  figure  before  them.  Social  Democracy  is 
numerically  powerful,  and  it  has  some  very  able  leaders.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  doubted  whether  Social  Democracy 
alone  will  be  able  to  bring  about  a  successful  revolution.  With¬ 
out  the  guidance  and  the  assistance  of  the  numerous,  wealthy 
and  influential  middle  class,  a  German  revolution  would 
degenerate  into  a  mob-riot,  which  could  easily  be  suppressed  by 
the  police  and  the  army.  Machine-guns  may  readily  be  used 
against  the  famished  masses  when  they  are  guided  by  their  own 
leaders,  but  they  will  scarcely  be  employed  when  the  misera 
contribuens  plebs  is  reinforced  and  guided  by  men  who  repre¬ 
sent  German  intelligence  and  German  wealth.  No  Government, 
not  even  the  most  absolute  one,  will  readily  fire  on  its  best 
citizens,  on  its  most  eminent  men,  on  men  who  are  known  and 
esteemed  throughout  the  country,  who  are  the  largest  tax-payers, 
and  who  direct  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  The  Socialists 
may  instigate  large,  and  even  very  large,  riots,  but  if  the  rising 
was  restricted  to  the  Socialist  masses  it  wmuld  be  “  sanguinarily 
repressed,”  as  the  German  ofiicial  phrase  runs,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment-controlled  Press  would  explain  that  a  mob,  misguided  by 
.Anarchists,  had  attacked  the  Government  and  the  owners  of 
property,  and  had  been  duly  punished.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Liberal  middle  class  should  participate  in  a  rising,  or  lead 
it,  the  majority  of  the  newspapers  would  either  take  the  part  of 
the  revolutionaries  or  they  would  treat  their  action  in  silence, 
while  many  of  them  would  no  doubt  be  suppressed  by  the 
Government. 

1  The  Social-Democrat  Party  is  by  far  the  strongest  party  in 
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Germany.  The  Social  Democratic  votes  polled  have  increased 
as  follows  since  the  creation  of  the  Empire  : — 

101,927 
351,670 
493,447 
437,158 
311,961 
549,990 
763,128 
1,427,098 
1,786,738 
2,107,076 
3,010,771 
3,259,020 
4,250,329 

The  steady  growth  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  is  truly 
marvellous.  In  1912,  34‘82  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
all  the  votes  polled,  were  given  to  Social  Democratic  candidates. 
Apparently  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  wdth  its  4,250,000 
voters,  is  a  power  of  irresistible  strength.  However,  if  we  wish 
to  gauge  the  strength  of  a  political  movement,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  not  only  its  voting  strength,  but  also  its  character  and 
composition. 

If  we  carefully  study  the  character  of  the  German  Social  j 
Democratic  Party  as  evolved  by  history,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
Socialistic  rather  in  name  than  in  fact.  The  German  Socialists, 
like  the  German  Liberals  and  Radicals,  are  patriots  first  and 
party  men  afterwards.  The  patriotic  education  of  the  German 
citizens,  which  has  been  going  on  for  generations,  which  begins 
at  the  cradle  and  continues  to  the  grave,  has  moulded  their 
character.  Herein  lies  the  reason  that  in  Germany  anti-patriots 
and  anti-militarists,  similar  to  those  who  are  found  in  other 
countries,  are  unknown.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  is  composed  not  merely  of  the  work¬ 
ing  masses,  but  of  men  from  all  ranks  of  society,  among  w'hom, 
it  is  true,  the  working  masses  preponderate.  Only  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  portion  of  the  Social  Democratic  voters  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  and  are  professed  Social 
Democrats.  The  vast  majority  of  the  men  who  vote  for  Social 
Democratic  candidates  are  not  Socialists  at  all.  They  are  men 
who  wish  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government 
or  with  existing  conditions  by  giving  their  vote  to  that  party 
which  alone  is  anti-Governmental,  or  which,  to  be  more  correct, 
has  been  anti-Governmental  before  the  war.  Eightly  considered, 
the  great  Social  Democratic  Party  of  Germany  is  rather  Demo- 
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cratic  than  Socialistic.  It  is  the  only  Opposition  party  in 
Germany. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  Social  Democratic  Party  proper,  if  we 
studv  that  comparatively  small  section  of  the  party  which  actu¬ 
ally  "subscribes  to  the  party  tenets  and  party  funds,  we  find  that 
its  character  is  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  its  name  and 
programme.  The  German  Social  Democratic  Party  proper  is  the 
result  of  historical  growth  and  change.  Many  currents  and  cross¬ 
currents  are  to  be  found  within  that  party.  At  one  time  the 
Socialist  Party  of  Germany  was  dominated  by  philanthropists 
and  by  cosmoix)litans ;  at  another  time  by  Anarchists  and  Eevo- 
lutionaries.  At  one  time  it  was  ruled  by  doctrinaires  who  ex¬ 
pounded  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages  and  the  Law  of  Increasing 
Misery ;  at  another  time  by  practical  men  who  recognised  that  the 
doctrines  of  Eicardo  and  Karl  Marx  w^ere  largely  nonsensical  and 
therefore  untenable.  It  is  difficult  for  a  party  to  get  rid  of  its 
inherited  doctrines  and  programmes.  When  we  read  the  pro¬ 
grammes  and  many  of  the  speeches  of  the  German  Socialist  Party 
it  would  appear  that  German  Socialists  are  cosmopolitans,  w’hose 
aim  is  to  combat  German  Capitalism  and  Militarism  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  perfectly  impracticable  Socialist  millennium.  However,  if 
one  speaks  privately  and  in  confidence  with  German  Socialists, 
they  will  assure  one  that  they  have  to  repeat  absurd  Socialist 
doctrines  for  the  sake  of  consistency.  If  we  analyse  the  German 
Socialist  movement  and  carefully  w-atch  the  attitude  and  actions 
of  its  principal  exponents  and  their  followers,  we  find  that  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Party  proper  is  not  Socialistic  at  all, 
that  it  is  merely  an  ordinary  Democratic  Party  which  bears  un¬ 
willingly  the  high-handed  government  of  German  officialdom, 
which  aspires  to  some  liberty  and  to  the  right  of  self-government. 
The  rapid  growdh  of  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  does 
not  indicate  a  rapid  spread  of  the  Socialist  doctrines  among  the 
practical  and  sober  German  citizens.  It  indicates  merely  a  rapid 
spread  of  dissatisfaction  with  German  officialdom,  with  German 
repression,  with  the  absolutism  of  the  bureaucrat,  with  the  deifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Emperor,  wdth  the  veneration  of  the  officer,  with 
the  brutality  of  the  drill-sergeant.  Herein  lies  the  reason  that 
every  abuse  of  authority  on  the  part  of  Germany’s  rulers  immedi¬ 
ately  leads  to  a  great  increase  of  the  Socialist  vote.  At  the  time 
of  the  notorious  Zabern  affair  German  Socialist  leaders  triumph¬ 
antly  proclaimed  that  the  excesses  committed  by  Lieutenant  von 
Forstner  were  worth  half  a  million  votes  to  the  Social  Democratic 
Party. 

From  the  table  given  on  the  opposite  page,  it  api^ears  that  the 
Social  Democratic  vote  increased  from  763,128  in  1887,  the  year 
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before  the  present  Emperor  came  to  the  throne,  to  4,250,329  in 
1912.  During  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  the  prosperity 
of  the  German  masses  has  wonderfully  increased.  Social  Demo¬ 
cracy  has  grown  at  an  inconceivable  rate  of  speed  during  the 
reign  of  William  II.,  not  because  of  the  Iron  Law  of  Wages  or  of 
the  Law  of  Increasing  Misery.  It  has  grown  so  marvellously 
notwithstanding  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  well-being  of  the 
working  masses.  It  has  expanded  at  an  incredible  speed  because 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  large  numbers  of  men  belonging 
to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  were  shocked  and  disgusted  by 
the  absolute  rule  introduced  by  the  present  Emperor  and  his 
claims  to  Divine  infallibility,  which  was  expressed  in  pronounce¬ 
ments  such  as  the  following  : — 

We  Hohenzollerns  take  Our  crown  from  God  alone,  and  to  God  alone 
We  are  responsible  in  the  fulfilment  of  Our  duties. 

The  soldier  and  the  army,  not  Parliamentary  majorities  and  resolutions, 
have  welded  together  the  German  Empire. 

Suprema  lex  regis  voluntas. 

Only  One  is  master  in  the  country.  That  am  I.  Who  opposes  Me,  I  shall 
crush  to  pieces. 

Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo. 

All  of  you  shall  have  only  one  will,  and  that  is  My  will;  there  is  only 
one  law,  and  that  is  My  law. 

Parliamentary  opposition  of  the  Prussian  nobility  to  their  King  is  a 
monstrosity. 

For  Me  every  Social  Democrat  is  synonymous  with  enemy  of  the  nation, 
and  of  the  Fatherland. 

On  to  the  battle,  for  Religion,  Morality,  and  Order,  and  against  the 
parties  of  subversion.  Forward  with  God;  Dishonourable  is  he  who  forsakes 
his  King ! 
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All  who  are  acquainted  with  Germany  are  aware  that  popular 
dissatisfaction  has  increased  at  an  unprecedented  rate  during  the 
reign  of  William  II.,  during  a  period  when  wages  and  general 
prosperity  have  advanced  at  an  almost  inconceivable  pace.  The 
increase  of  popular  dissatisfaction  may  be  measured  almost  mathe¬ 
matically  by  the  increase  of  Social  Democracy.  Dissatisfaction 
among  the  non-Socialist  sections  of  the  population  has  grown 
at  a  similar  rate.  That  dissatisfaction  has  been  particularly  pro¬ 
nounced  among  the  men  of  the  middle  class  in  the  towns,  among 
those  who  usually  vote  for  Liberal  and  Radical  candidates.  It 
is  true  that  all  Germany  went  to  war  with  enthusiasm,  that  the 
war  has  apparently  made  the  Germans  a  united  nation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  unity  created  by  the  outbreak  of 
war  have  disappeared.  Disappointment  became  great  and  general 
when  it  became  apparent  that  Germany  had  embarked,  not  upon 
a  brief,  glorious,  and  highly  profitable  war,  but  upon  an  unending 
struggle.  The  unity  of  the  German  nation  is  no  longer  a  unity 
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born  of  enthusiasm,  but  of  fear.  The  German  Government, 
wielding  an  all-powerful  army  and  police,  has  stifled  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  popular  discontent.  The  unity  of  the  German  people 
may  be  compared  to  the  discipline  in  a  big  prison.  A  sign  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  prison  director  or  of  the  warders  may 
lead  to  a  sudden  revolt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  millions  of  Germans  believe  no 
longer  that  Germany  was  forced  into  the  war  by  her  enemies. 

I  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  millions  of  Germans  curse  the  Em- 
j  peror  and  his  Government  in  their  hearts,  but  that  they  fear  to 
speak  out.  Dissatisfaction  has  vastly  increased,  but  it  has  been 
forced  beneath  the  surface.  Everyone  is  afraid  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  to  protest  against  the  sufferings  which  the  Emperor  has 
inflicted  upon  the  people.  Dissatisfaction  wdll  no  doubt  increase 
if  in  the  course  of  time  great  defeats  should  be  added  to  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  ones  which  Germany  has  suffered  hitherto,  and 
if  at  the  same  time  misery  and  starvation  should  increase  owing 
to  the  blockade.  Germany  is  like  a  gigantic  boiler.  The  pressure 
from  within  is  increasing  from  day  to  day.  Yet  to  the  uninitiated 
the  boiler  seems  perfectly  safe,  especially  as  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  increasing  pressure,  because  all  the  safety  valves  have  been 
!  tightly  screwed  down. 

}  Many  believe  that  there  will  be  no  revolution  in  Germany 
■  even  if  that  country  should  experience  the  horrors  of  invasion 
and  of  starvation  combined ;  that  the  Germans  are  so  well  drilled 
and  so  docile  that  they  will  not  venture  to  rise  against  their 
,  rulers.  Many  who  take  this  view  have  told  us  that  the  Germans 
^  are  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  revolutionaries  are  made,  that  they 
are  not  democratically  inclined,  that  they  will  continue  to  suffer 
^  in  silence.  I  believe  that  view  is  erroneous.  The  Germans 
I  possess  a  strongly  developed  democratic  instinct.  Tacitus  has 
described  to  us  in  his  Germania  the  democratic  institutions  of  the 
ancient  Teutons.  In  the  olden  days  the  Germans  elected  their 
dukes,  their  kings,  and  their  emperors,  and  German  republics 
abounded.  The  fact  that  the  Germanic  race  inclines  towards 
democracy  and  has  a  talent  for  democratic  government  may  be 
seen,  not  only  by  the  existence  of  the  republics  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  but  also  by  the  prevalence  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  and  of  democratic  institutions  in  Germanic  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland,  and  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  The  Ger¬ 
man  talent  for  combination,  co-operation,  and  self-government 
may,  furthermore,  be  seen  by  the  high  development  of  profes¬ 
sional,  commercial,  and  industrial  co-operation  in  Germany.  The 
Germans  are  by  nature  a  democratic  race  which  has  allowed 
itself  to  become  strictly  disciplined  by  the  Hohenzollerns.  They 
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have  submitted  themselves  to  the  rulers  of  that  House  because 
its  rulers  have  been  extraordinarily  successful.  They  vvill  scarcely 
bear  domination  by  the  Hohenzollerns  with  equal  equanimity 
when  they  see  in  the  princes  of  that  House  no  longer  their  bene¬ 
factors,  but  men  who  have  ruined  the  country.  Defeat  and 
starvation  combined  wdll  very  probably  lead  to  a  siX)ntaneou8 
rising  of  the  people.  The  dissatisfied  Socialistic  masses  will  be 
guided  by  the  intelligent  middle  class.  Germany  may  emerge 
from  the  war  as  a  democratic  people. 

Nations  will  bear  defeat  and  starvation  with  patience  if  they 
have  no  occasion  to  reproach  their  rulers  for  their  sufferings.  Few 
Prussians  have  reproached  Frederick  William  III.  for  the  disas¬ 
trous  defeats  at  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  because  they  recognised  that, 
although  the  King’s  policy  had  been  feeble  and  foolish,  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  had  been  the  aggressor.  However,  the  most  popular  ruler 
is  apt  to  lose  his  popularity  if  he  has  ruined  the  nation  by  his 
recklessness  and  ambition.  Euin  caused  by  the  recklessness  of 
the  monarch  is  rarely  forgiven  by  a  thinking  nation.  The  prestige 
of  the  kings  of  Sweden  which  had  been  established  by  King  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  and  his  successors  was  of  the  greatest.  Charles 
XII.  abused  the  confidence  of  the  people.  By  reckless  wars  of 
aggression  he  ruined  Sweden,  and  the  Sw'edes,  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  most  loyal  monarchists,  converted  the  Swedish  kingdom 
into  a  republic.  Charles  XII.  himself  died  a  mysterious  death. 
According  to  some,  he  was  murdered  by  his  subjects.  Napoleon  1. 
was  the  most  popular  monarch  of  modern  times.  His  reckless 
wmrs  of  aggression  first  diminished  his  jwpularity,  and  then  made 
him  hated.  His  prestige  disappeared.  When  the  allied  monarchs 
entered  Paris  they  were  greeted  wdth  rapturous  cheers.  Only 
the  army  clung  to  Napoleon.  The  people  welcomed  the  advent 
of  the  Bourbons.  When  Najwleon  III.  was  defeated,  his  |X)sition 
became  impossible  in  France.  A  Eepublic  w'as  established. 
Thinldng  men  will  not  entrust  for  a  second  time  the  government 
of  their  country  to  a  race  of  rulers  wdiich  has  ruined  them.  If 
oppression,  defeat,  and  starvation  combined  should  lead  to  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  Germany,  we  may  either  see  the  establishment  of  a 
strictly  limited  monarchy  on  the  English  model  or  we  may  see 
the  creation  of  a  German  Eepublic.  A  tactful  and  able  German 
ruler  might  bring  about  the  conversion  of  an  absolute  to  a  limited 
monarchy,  but  such  a  step  could  scarcely  be  undertaken  by  a  man 
of  the  character  of  William  11.  A  German  defeat  may  be  followed 
by  a  civil  war,  and  the  result  may  be  the  expulsion  of  the  Hohen¬ 
zollerns  and  the  establishment  of  a  great  German  Eepublic. 

POLITICUS. 
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•DISCONTENT  AT  WESTMINSTEB. 


There  is  a  growing  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers.  It  is  felt,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  outside, 
perhaps,  more  acutely  than  inside.  It  is  an  intangible  thing, 
perpetually  subject  to  modification ;  now  increasing,  now  decreas¬ 
ing,  and  at  times  dwindling  to  the  vanishing-point.  No  doubt 
the  fluctuations  of  the  war  news  are  a  rough  and  ready  index 
of  public  feeling.  If  the  news  be  good,  even  the  pessimists  can 
find  a  little  blue — however  transient — in  Heaven ;  if  depressing, 
the  clouds  fall  very  low.  In  the  first  event,  opinion  is  satisfied 
with  the  Grovernment ;  in  the  second,  it  is  active  in  finding  fault. 
The  popularity,  therefore,  of  Ministers  in  time  of  war  largely 
depends  on  whether  things  are  going  well  or  ill,  and  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  success  or  failure  is  thrown  upon  the  Government, 
if  only  because  there  are  no  other  shoulders  on  which  it  can  be 
cast.  Even  if  some  particular  reverse  of  fortune  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  General  in  Command,  still  the 
Government  are  ultimately  responsible,  because  the  appointment 
of  Generals  rests  with  them. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  country  has  been  nervously 
anxious  about  the  powerful  German  offensives  which  have  been 
directed  against  the  Dobrudja  and  the  Carpathian  passes.  Sep¬ 
tember  had  been  a  month  of  great  encouragement.  The’  success 
of  the  “Tanks,”  especially,  had  acted  like  an  invigorating  tonic 
upon  public  opinion,  and  fine  forward  strides  had  been  made  in 
Rcardy.  Then  came  unmistakable  signs  that  the  Germans  were 
directing  their  mighty  effort  of  the  late  autumn  against  Eoumania, 
and  remembrances  of  the  fate  of  Serbia  became  vivid.  Public 
opinion  was  bewildered  at  the  sudden  transformation  from 
rejoicing  to  apprehension.  Such  w’ere  the  circumstances  in  which 
Parliament  resumed  its  sittings  early  in  October,  and  the  loss 
of  Constanza  and  the  Cerimvoda  bridgehead,  the  reverses  in  the 
passes,  and  the  complete  hanging  up  of  the  Somme  offensive  by 
the  bad  weather  had  a  depressing  effect,  which  was  only  partially 
counteracted  by  the  brilliant  French  successes  at  Verdun  and 
the  splendid  Italian  victories  on  the  Carso.  The  level  of  public 
confidence  was  distinctly  lower  than  it  had  been  in  the  previous 
month,  when  the  prophets  were  declaring  that  the  Germans 
could  not  find  the  number  of  divisions  requisite  for  another 
offensive.  These  facts  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  popularity 
and  prestige  of  the  Government  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 
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Yet  the  Government  started  exceptionally  well.  The  Prime 
Minister,  in  moving  a  new  Vote  of  Credit,  stirred  the  soul  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  country  to  its  depths  by  an 
eloquent  and  powerful  passage,  in  w'hich  he  pledged  the  British 
Government  anew  not  to  agree  to  any  “patched  up,  iuconclusive 
and  insincere  truce,  masquerading  under  the  name  of  peace." 

A  few  days  later  Viscount  Grey  re-stated,  in  a  speech  of  the  highest 
order,  the  reasons  which  had  moved  Great  Britain  to  enter  the 
war,  and  he  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  German  publicists  by  his 
cold  presentation  of  the  evidence  which  convicts  the  Kaiser  of 
having  been  “the  great  Anarchist”  who  destroyed  the  peace  of 
the  world.  These  two  speeches,  which  proclaimed  the  unchanged 
and  unchanging  resolution  of  Great  Britain,  improved  enormously 
the  position  of  the  Government.  They  helped  to  lift  people 
above  their  anxieties  and  encouraged  them  to  be  of  good  hope 
— the  only  sort  of  counsel  which  is  tolerable  at  these  times  to  the 
temper  of  p>atriotic  Britons.  Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed  contra 
audentior  ito.  Those  who  are  offering  their  best  and  bravest 
without  stint  have  been  glad  to  be  reminded  thus  in  worthy 
language  of  the  loftiness  of  the  cause,  w'hich  alone  can  justify 
such  enormous  sacrifices.  This  was  a  good  start  to  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  Parliamentary  business. 

But  then  came  the  depressing  influence  of  the  Irish  debate 
— a  dreary  recital  of  blunders  and  a  melancholy  exposure  of 
palpable  insincerities.  No  more  deplorable  catalogue  of  acts  of 
ineptitude,  at  the  best,  and  deliberate  malevolence,  at  the  worst, 
was  ever  read  out  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  Mr.  Redmond’s 
account  of  the  treatment  which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  received 
from  the  War  Office,  while  they  were  conducting  their  recruiting 
campaign  in  Nationalist  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
No  defence  or  denial  was  attempted,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  not 
one  of  the  blunderers  has  been  removed  from  his  post.  But  it 
was  not  these  follies  which  produced  the  Easter  rebellion  in 
Dublin,  as  Mr.  Redmond  vainly  tried  to  persuade  his  hearers. 
The  Sinn  Fein  agitation  was  an  undisguisedly  rebel  movement 
against  both  the  official  Irish  Nationalists  and  the  English 
Government,  and  its  leaders  looked  to  Germany  for  help  and 
arms.  And  though  the  breakdowm  of  the  Lloyd  George  settle¬ 
ment  was  due  ostensibly  to  the  action  of  certain  Unionist  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Cabinet,  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Redmond— 
though  he  never  admitted  a  hint  of  it  into  his  speech — that  even 
if  the  settlement  had  not  been  smashed  in  England,  the  Catholic 
Hierarchy  in  Ireland  had  firmly  resolved  to  bring  it  to  the  ground, 
and  had  issued  their  fiat  to  that  effect. 

No  generous  politician,  be  his  views  what  they  may,  can  refuse 
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to  Mr.  Eedmond  a  certain  measure  of  sympatl.'y.  He  played  the 
game  towards  the  Empire  in  circumstances  of  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty  and  he  played  it  loyally.  It  w^as  for  that  very  reason  that 
the  disloyalists  in  Ireland  were  able  to  undermine  the  position 
of  the  Irish  Constitutionalists,  as  Mr.  Eedmond  calls  his  friends. 
When  he  and  Mr.  Devlin  convoked  the  Nationalist  Conventions 
to  accept  or  reject  the  terms  of  settlement  offered  by  iMr.  Lloyd 
George,  they  carried  their  political  lives  in  their  hands,  and  if 
the  settlement  had  not  been  wrecked  in  the  British  Cabinet,  the 
Nationalists  would  have  had  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  mar¬ 
shalled  pow'er  of  the  Eoman  Church.  It  is  a  great  pity  they  were 
not  left  to  meet  it,  for  the  victory  which  was  then  snatched  by 
what  is  called  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Unionist  Party  will  yet  cost 
that  party  and  the  whole  country  dear.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr. 
Walter  Long,  Lord  IMidleton,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  stubborn, 
intransigent  section  which  follows  their  lead  in  Irish  matters, 
threw  the  w^hole  Irish  question  back  into  the  cauldron  again, 
where  they  and  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  desire,  for  their  own 
respective  and  contrary  purposes,  that  it  shall  continue  to  remain. 
We  have  seen  the  immediate  results.  Mr.  Eedmond  and  the 
official  Nationalist  Party  have  been  driven  into  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  the  Government.  It  is  largely  a  fictitious  attitude, 
for  they  do  not  wdsh  seriously  to  embarrass  the  Government  in 
carrying  on  the  wmr.  But  they  must  make  a  show  of  protesting 
against  the  continuance  of  martial  law — which  will  soon  be 
removed  in  name,  though  the  substance  will  be  retained  under 
the  Defence  of  the  Eealm  Acts — and  against  the  detention  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  prisoners,  many  of  whom  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
they  are  glad  enough  to  see  under  lock  and  key.  They  must  also 
make  a  show  of  demanding  Home  Eule  at  once,  without  an 
Ulster  settlement,  though  this  demand  they  know  to  be  absolutely 
impossible  of  realisation.  Everything  connected  with  Home  Eule 
politics  is  saturated  wdth  make-believe ;  almost  the  only  people 
who  dare  to  be  sincere  are  the  extreme  Sinn  Feiners  and  the 
extreme  Orange  bigots,  and  both  are  better  qualified  for  a  padded 
room  than  to  govern  their  fellow-men. 

The  most  sensible  w'ords  recently  written  on  the  Irish  situa¬ 
tion  are  contained  in  the  last  political  testament  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  and  Professor  Kettle,  whose  death  in  the  war  has 
been  a  calamity  for  Ireland.  “I  have  mixed  wdth  Englishmen 
and  with  Protestant  Ulstermen,”  he  wrote,  “and  I  know  there 
is  no  real  or  abiding  reason  for  the  gulfs,  salter  than  the  sea,  that 
now  dismember  the  natural  alliance  of  both  of  them  with  us  Irish 
Nationalists.  It  needs  only  a  fiat  lux  of  a  kind  very  easily  com¬ 
passed  to  replace  the  unnatural  by  the  natural.  In  the  name  of  God 
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and  by  the  seal  of  the  blood  given  in  the  last  two  years,  T  ask  for 
Colonial  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  a  thing  essential  in  itself  and 
essential  as  a  prologue  to  the  reconstruction  of  this  Empire.  Ulster 
will  agree.”  That  is,  in  literal  truth,  a  message  from  beyond  the 
grave,  and  it  is  a  message  of  sterling  good  sense.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  writer  did  not  define  more  clearly  this  “fiat  lux  of  a 
kind  very  easily  compassed,”  to  which  he  refers,  but  he  can  only 
have  meant  an  agreement  between  the  two  principal  Irish  parties 
for  Home  Rule  at  once  for  all  Ireland.  ‘‘You  can  have  all  the 
recruits  you  want  from  Ireland,”  said  Mr.  Devlin  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  ‘‘if  you  give  us  Home  Rule  at  once.”  Mr.  Duke, 
speaking  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  told  the  two  parties  that 
any  agreed  settlement  which  they  arrived  at  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Government  and  by  the  House  of  Commons — a  very 
remarkable  declaration  to  come  from  a  Unionist  statesman,  even 
in  a  Coalition  Government.  No  settlement  on  the  basis  of  Ulster 
exclusion  is  now  possible.  The  recent  failure  abruptly  put  an 
end  to  that,  and  the  coup  de  grace  was  stupidly  struck  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel.  If  any  other  attempt  be  made,  it  can  only 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  united  Ireland.  As  to  that,  Ulster  can  prac¬ 
tically  name  her  own  terms,  and  the  Nationalist  leaders  would 
go  very  far  to  meet  them.  It  is  the  only  chance  of  a  tolerable 
peace  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  only  chance  of  squelching  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement.  It  is  the  only  chance  of  getting  from  Ireland 
the  men  required  to  keep  the  Irish  Divisions  at  full  strength,  and 
so  removing  the  horrible  stigma  which  now  lies,  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  lie,  upon  Ireland’s  honour  and  good  name,  for  all  the 
talk  of  extending  military  compulsion  to  Ireland  against  her  will 
is  lunacy,  and  Mr.  Redmond  might  as  w-ell  try  to  get  voluntary 
recruits  from  the  Irish  graveyards  as  from  the  lusty  young  Irish¬ 
men  of  the  Volunteer  companies,  unless  he  can  offer  them  Home 
Rule  at  once.  Such  a  settlement  would  also  be  welcomed 
throughout  Great  Britain  except  by  those  who  refuse  to  see  that 
the  cause,  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  is  dead  past  all 
hope  of  resuscitation.  They  are  fighting  for  a  corpse  which 
revenges  itself  on  those  who  will  not  give  it  decent  burial  by 
making  its  old  abode  absolutely  intolerable  as  a  place  of  habita¬ 
tion.  The  best  thing  Great  Britain  could  pray  for  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  would  be  for  a  statesman  to  arise  in  Protestant  Ulster  who 
would  know  how  to  strike  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Nationalist 
Ireland.  There  would  be  a  howl  of  ‘‘Treason”  from  the  bigots, 
but  on  no  other  terms  now  can  Ireland  go  forward. 

Mr.  Duke’s  first  utterance  as  Irish  Chief  Secretary  in  a  serious 
Irish  debate  was  not  a  marked  Parliamentary  success.  He  is 
one  of  those  men  who  seem,  while  they  are  speaking,  over- 
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nsious  to  be  scrupulously  conciliatory  and  fair,  and  that  almost 
necessarily  leads  to  diffuse  and  excessive  protestation.  A  speech 
from  him  resembles  a  grove  of  banyan  trees.  When  the  cluster- 
nff  boughs  of  his  overladen  sentences  droop  to  the  ground  and 
touch  soil  at  a  breathing-point,  each  immediately  takes  root  and 
-I, routs  into  another  tree.  But,  after  all,  the  chief  desideratum 
In  a  Chief  Secretary  is  not  mere  ability  to  score  a  Parliamentary 
vii.ccss.  Pise  Mr.  Birrell — who  is  now  rarely  seen  in  the  House 
-would  have  been  one  of  the  best  Chief  Secretaries  on  record. 
Mr.  Duke’s  strongest  quality  is  that  he  is  a  fair-minded  man  and 
i;  genuinely  anxious  to  reach  a  settlement.  Hence  his  statement, 
■Iready  quoted,  that  the  Cabinet  will  accept  any  settlement 
which  is  agreed  upon  by  the  two  Irish  parties.  If  that  happy 
result  should  arise  during  his  tenure  of  office,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Cnionists  will  settle  their  fierce  internal  differences  on  the 
qibject  by  a  straight  vote  at  a  party  meeting,  so  that  for  the  future 
they  may  be  free  of  what  has  now  become  a  deadly  millstone 
round  their  necks,  always  dragging  them  down.  Home  Eule  for 
Ireland  is  one  of  the  inevitables  of  the  future,  whether  it  take 
the  form  of  the  Bill  now  on  the  Statute  Book  or  of  some  other. 
Tommon  sense  and  common  }X)litical  prudence  require  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  truth  so  patent,  and  though  it  is  an  Irish  Nationalist 
who  urges  us  to  remember  that  “great  things  can  only  be  done 
in  a  great  way,”  the  source  whence  the  aphorism  proceeds  does 
not  prejudice  its  truth. 

;  That  particular  aphorism,  indeed,  conveys  a  very  timely  warn¬ 
ing  to  several  members  of  the  Government,  who  are  not  doing 
great  things  just  now  in  a  great  way.  They  seem  to  be  getting 
‘  liiite  used  to  a  war  which  has  become  the  normal  state  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  them,  and  they  are  settling  down  into  new  official  ruts. 
Take,  for  example,  the  extraordinary  dilatoriness  which  has  been 
displayed  in  winding-up  the  businesses  of  enemy  aliens.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  Board  of  Trade  has  not  put  any  pressure  upon 
those  charged  with  the  duty.  They  have  been  left  to  move  at 
their  own  pace,  which  has  been  that  of  the  tortoise.  The  case 
of  the  German  Banks  in  the  City  of  London  has  been  notorious. 
Xo  new  business,  we  are  told,  has  been  undertaken,  and  all  these 
long  months  have  been  spent  in  the  processes  of  disentanglement, 
fhe  official  explanation  is  that  the  interests  of  British  creditors 
lave  had  to  be  safeguarded  and  that  such  interests  might  have 
‘leen  prejudiced  by  precipitate  action .  But  when  a  firm  is  allowed 
m  take  its  own  time,  and  is  paid  by  the  hour  for  the  time  so 
aken,  it  is  not  likely  to  hurry  through  the  work.  Yet,  even  so, 
f  Ministers  had  been  as  zealous  as  their  critics  to  root  out  these 
Hiclei  of  German  influence  in  the  City,  the  job  would  have  been 
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finished  long  ago.  Perhaps  it  is  only  human  nature  that  tL 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  grow  restive  under  the  gadC* 
attentions  of  Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  but  the  critics  have  had  on  the  - 
side  the  almost  unanimous  feeling  of  the  House.  The  Board  c’ 
Trade  has  manifested  a  similar  spirit.  It  was  an  old  device  c' 
the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Olympus,  when  they  wished  to  savc 
some  hard-pressed  mortal  on  the  field  of  battle  from  the  fat? 
which  threatened  him,  to  envelop  him  in  a  mist  and  hide  him  froi 
his  assailants.  One  feels  that  much  the  same  thing  has  bet, 
done  of  set  purpose  in  respect  of  these  enemy  traders.  The  Boaii 
of  Trade  has  had  to  be  goaded  into  action  ever  since  the  begin 
ning  of  the  war,  though  in  other  directions  nothing  is  too  metici: 
lous  for  its  War  Department.  It  has  actually  forbidden  the  expori 
of  expensive  lace-embroidered  silk  net  to  the  United  States 
because  Germany  uses  silk  bags  into  which  are  put  the  powdf 
charges  for  the  guns  !  But  when  it  comes  to  tackling  a  citadel  t: 
German  politico-commercial  influence  in  the  heart  of  the  Cityc; 
London,  the  arm  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  stricken  with  creepin, 
paralysis,  and  it  is  impossible  to  extract  either  from  Mr.  Kuin'! 
man  or  Mr.  McKenna  a  plain  statement  of  what  are  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intentions  as  to  the  future  of  these  banks.  The  pub' 
demand  is  that  they  shall  not  be  reopened.  Again,  strong  prute- 
w’ere  entered  against  the  form  in  which  the  Eegistration  c 
Business  Names  Bill  was  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Preb' 
man,  instead  of  the  Board  of  Trade  drawing  up  an  adequ« 
measure  of  its  own.  These  protests  had  their  effect,  but  it  v 
a  slipshod  perforaiance,  of  which  Mr.  Eunciman  would  not  ha^ 
been  guilty  if  his  heart  had  been  in  the  business.  But  the  h(‘ 
is  that  the  old  tradition  is  strong  upon  Mr.  Eunciman  even  ye^ 
All  his  sympathies  even  now  are  with  the  gospel  of  Inissez-fal'- 
He  is  perpetually  being  driven  against  his  will  into  new  exfpr 
sions  of  State  action ,  for  which  he  still  offers  excuses  to  a  pub!' 
which  cannot  understand  his  reluctance.  Never  did  a  Minis- 
step  so  gingerly  or  require  such  accumulated  proofs  of  necessity 
He  seemed  to  propose  his  scheme  of  a  Food  Controller  with  fei 
and  trembling,  lest  it  should  draw  an  outburst  of  wrath  fromai 
angry  and  luxury-loving  public.  Instead  of  imprecations,  b 
heard  nothing  but  praise,  and  he  w^as  acclaimed  for  the  very  edict 
for  which  he  had  expected  to  be  stoned.  He  prides  himself  oi 
being  a  master  of  temporary  expedients,  and  never  acting  till  fc 
is  obliged.  He  has  not  made  a  single  step  forward  towards  ■ 
national  or  imperial  trade  policy ;  he  uttered  no  living  word  o 
sympathy  with  those  who  pleaded  on  Mr.  Hewins’  resolution  fc 
a  national  agricultural  policy.  Mr.  Eunciman’s  ability  is  of  tb 
highest  order,  and  his  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  ar 
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isterpieces  of  forcible  and  persuasive  exposition.  But  he  is  no 
3ore  converted  than  Sir  John  Simon  from  the  principles  of  the 
Manchester  School,  and  some  of  those  who  now  applaud  his  tem- 
orarv  expedients  will  have  a  rude  awakening  when  they  discover 
hat  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  only  dropped  his 
lanchesterism  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  last  few  weeks 
as  been  the  steady  drift  towards  the  formation  of  a  Parlia- 
ientary  Opposition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not 
et  fully  formed,  but  it  is  manifestly  in  the  making,  and  the 
ader  is  Sir  Edward  Carson.  He  has  spoken  often  and  in  a  tone 
f  increasing  acerbity.  He  holds  that  the  Government  might 
0  much  more  than  they  are  doing,  that  they  ought  to  throw 
rcater  energy  into  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  face  their 
arliamentary  difficulties  more  boldly.  Hitherto,  his  main  func- 
on  has  been  to  keep  Ministers  up  to  the  mark  and  urge,  or,  if 
ecessary,  goad,  them  to  more  strenuous  exertions.  That  is  a 
atriotic  role,  quite  compatible  with  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
le  Coalition.  When  Sir  Edward  Carson  left  the  Government 
was  because  he  thought  he  could  do  more  useful  work  outside, 
iliat  is  in  his  mind  now?  Is  he  still  loyal  to  the  Coalition,  or 
)es  he  aspire  to  overthrow  it  and  himself  become  the  head  of 
new  Government?  That  is  a  question  which  is  being  asked 
:  Westminster,  and  some  of  those  who  a  few  weeks  ago  would 
ive  scouted  the  idea  that  Sir  Edw’ard  Carson  was  ambitious  to 
;[iose  Mr.  Asquith  are  now  convinced  that  he  is  making  a  strong 
d  for  the  leadership  of  a  new  party.  The  Nigerian  debate 
■ened  many  eyes.  It  revealed  a  wide  and  deep  schism  in  the 
nionist  Party  and  betrayed  the  existence  of  an  intense  feeling 
irritation  between  old  friends  and  colleagues.  No  one  could 
atch  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  demeanour  or  listen  to  his  derisive 
leers  during  that  debate  without  feeling  that  his  relations  with 
s  once  most  intimate  friends  in  the  Government  were  at  the 
eaking-point.  It  was  not  only  Mr.  Steel-Maitland  who  was 
bjected  to  a  running  fire  of  interruption,  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
id  on  one  occasion  Sir  Edward’s  interjection  took  the  shape  of 
most  contemptuous  ejaculation  of  the  word  “Nonsense  !  ”  The 
denial  Secretary  bore  it  very  w'ell  and  without  loss  of  temper 
dignity.  But  he  was  the  most  unhappy  man  in  the  House  of 
tnmons  during  that  long  and  painful  discussion,  and  his  face 
lected  his  disquiet.  The  Colonial  Secretary  has  the  w^ell-earned 
'utation  of  being  the  most  unselfish  man  in  politics,  and  it 
ist  be  a  bitter  blow  to  him  to  see  the  deepening  estrangement 
a  large  section  of  those  who  not  long  ago  were  his  most  loyal 
>porters  and  associates.  For  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to 
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what  is  taking  place.  The  sixty-seven  Unionists  who  voted  wit! 
Sir  Edward  Carson  on  Mr.  Leslie  Scott’s  resolution  are  [I 
nucleus  of  an  Opposition  which  is  seriously  dissatisfied  with  tK. 
Coalition  Government  on  two  grounds  :  first,  that  it  does  n:; 
infuse  enough  vigour  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and,  secomj 
that  the  Unionist  members  of  the  Coalition  Government  ha\, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  too  much  by  their  Kadk ' 
colleagues  and  have  not  “insisted”  with  suflicient  courage  os 
the  recognition  of  their  particular  principles. 

Obviously,  these  are  two' quite  distinct  motives,  which  haveE- 
necessary  connection  one  with  the  other,  and  it  must  remain ; 
mere  matter  of  conjecture  which  is  the  stronger.  But  in  resK. 
of  each  the  dissatisfaction  is  intense,  and  it  is  certainly  not  to 
much  to  say  that  the  Unionist  Party  is  heading  straight  for  j 
serious  split.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  internal  trouble  aros 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  publicly  declared  that  as  soon  as  he  ceased  t< 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Unionist  Pan; 
he  w'ould  quit  the  Coalition  Government.  Possibly  that  day  i; 
ncrrer  than  is  thought ;  there  are  dangerous  rocks  ahead  over  t!: 
Man-Power  question.  For  while  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  cl 
the  Sixty-v  lyen  would  not  be  prepared  to  throw  over  their  aller 
ance  to  Mr.  Bonar  I  jaw  for  the  sake  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  i 
matters  came  to  a  rupture,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  otli? 
would,  and  that  many  of  the  Service  members  now  away  on  m! 
tary  duties  have  a  greater  sympathy  with  his  general  attitude  tb' 
with  that  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  only  earned  sevent 
five  Unionists  into  the  lobby  with  him,  of  whom  seventeen  k' 
official  positions  of  one  sort  or  another.  Those  figtir- 
are  significant.  Sir  Edw'ard  Carson  also  enjoys  the  suppcii' 
on  what  may  be  called  his  war  policy  of  greater  vigo; 
and  determination,  of  a  little  group  of  dissatisfied  Eadii>- 
who  include  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith,  Sir  Alfred  Mori 
and  Sir  Chades  Henry.  Whatever  their  individual  weight,  tk; 
scarcely  muster  more  than  a  dozen,  and  their  number  is  n 
likely  to  increase.  He  was  further  supported  in  the  Nigeri;; 
division  by  more  than  forty  Nationalists.  These,  however,  tluc- 
up  no  spokesman  in  the  discussion  and  their  vote  was  determiri. 
in  all  probability  by  consideration  not  of  principle,  but  of  taetk- 
They  joined  Sir  Edward  Carson  just  to  show  that  they  wfl 
against  the  Government ,  and  they  form ,  of  course ,  no  part  o 
the  regular  Opposition  which  he  is  seeking  to  build  up.  Indefl 
though  they  are  useful  enough  in  the  division  lobby,  where  on 
numbers  matter,  their  alliance  for  all  other  purposes  is  pl•oba^' 
a  source  of  acute  embarrassment.  Bewildered  Unionists  m 
well  ask  what  sort  of  an  Opposition  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  gatlv' 
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ing  round  him,  when  they  see  Irish  Nationalists,  who  are  speech¬ 
less  with  anger  at  the  suggestion  of  extending  compulsion  to 
Ireland,  in  temporary  league  with  those  who  in  private  are 
clamouring  for  such  extension,  and  are  scheming  to  force  the 
Government  into  adopting  that  policy. 

As  to  the  Nigerian  controversy,  which  brought  these  matters 
to  a  head,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  some  of  the  guiding  facts 
were  not  stated  in  debate,  and  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  was 
i  not  at  liberty  to  explain  fully  how  the  actual  situation  had  arisen, 
and  why  it  was  impossible  to  accept  the  proposal  pressed  upon 
the  Government  from  many  quarters — that  the  sale  should  be 
'  postponed  and  the  whole  question  considered  anew.  It  is 
!  notorious  that  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  the  Governor-General  of 
I  Nigeria,  who  was  inainly  responsible  for  forcing  this  sale  and 
!  prescribing  its  conditions,  holds  very  strong  views  on  the  desir- 
!  ability  of  checking  the  operations  of  the  so-called  “Liverpool 
I  Ring,”  and  was  determined  that  these  valuable  enemy  properties 
I  should  not  be  acquired  by  the  King  at  the  knock-out  prices  which 
1  were  evidently  at  one  time  in  contemplation.  But  the  ^olonial 
Office  and  the  Nigerian  authorities — or,  failing  them  the  Imperial 
Parliament — ought  to  have  been  fully  able  to  deal  effectually 
!  with  any  King  whose  manipulations  were  shown  to  be  detrimental 
i  to  the  interests  of  the  colony.  The  debate  created  a  bad  impres- 
5  sion,  and  showed  up  in  an  unfortunate  light  the  inability  of  the 
I  House  of  Commons  to  handle  in  a  businesslike  spirit  and  with  a 
;  due  recognition  of  the  large  Imperial  issues  at  stake,  a  problem 
’  small  in  itself,  but  im|X)rtant  just  because  of  these  bigger  issues 
■  which  lay  behind  it.  It  was  enough  for  a  considerable  section  of 
!  the  House  to  be  told  that  a  King  of  British  merchants  was  con- 
cerned  in  the  case  and  all  their  enthusiasm  was  immediately  turned 
Ji  in  the  direction  of  defeating  and  spoiling  their  plans.  It  was  enough 
i  for  others  to  be  told  that  the  interests  of  the  natives  had  been 
detrimentally  affected,  and  they  were  ready  ft  once  to  believe 
the  very  w’orst  of  the  British  merchant  and  the  very  best  of  the 

1  neutral  trader,  who  was  to  be  invited  to  come  in  and  break  the 
Ring.  If  this  were  the  way  the  House  of  Commons  dealt  wdth 
what  was  relatively  a  very  small  problem  of  Imperial  trade  policy, 
how  will  it  deal  with  the  vital  problems  the  foundations  of  w'hich 
Parliament  ought  even  now  to  be  laying  with  the  most  anxious 
care?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Liverpool  King  tried  to  jump 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  who,  to  put  them  in  their  place,  jumped  the 
I  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Colonial  Office,  for  fear  of  offending 

f  certain  neutrals,  jumped  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  still, 

I  in  the  mass,  under  the  thrall  of  its  old  party  prejudices  and  party 
j  fetishes.  This  debate  has  left  many  scars  behind  which  will 
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not  soon  be  healed.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  case 
against  the  Liverpool  West  African  merchants  was  not  fairly 
stated  and  that  they  were  attacked  with  an  amount  of  bias  tor 
which  there  was  no  justification. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  recently  been  the  target 
of  much  adverse  criticism.  He  is  rarely  seen  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  he  delegates  the  duty  of  answering  all  Depart¬ 
mental  questions  to  Dr.  Macnamara,  and  his  statement  on  the 
recent  German  raid  into  the  Channel  caused  such  unfavourable 
comment  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  Guildhall  banquet 
to  make  the  more  reasoned  statement  which  might  just 
as  well  have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  he 
then  said  in  answer  to  those  hasty  critics,  who  charge  the  Navy 
with  too  ready  an  acquiescence  in  a  passive, rd/e,  was  very  well 
said,  and  the  importance  of  a  single  futile  raid  into  the  Channel 
on  a  pitch  dark  and  stormy  night  has  been  magnified  out  of  its 
true  pi’oportion.  When  Mr.  Balfour  is  roused  to  exert  himself 
he  is  a  most  formidable  antagonist,  as  Mr.  Churchill  found  to 
his  cost  earlier  in  the  year,  but  the  trouble  is  that  he  needs  so 
much  rousing,  and  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  general 
direction  of  the  Adiniralty  is  now  suffering  from  a  marked  lack 
of  initiative  and  energy.  That  may  be  so  or  not.  A  mere  popular 
clamour  for  more  naval  activity  is  almost  certain  to  be  wrong. 
Mr.  Balfour’s  personal  characteristics,  however,  are  perfectly  w-ell 
known,  and  it  is  because  of  them  that  people  are  asking  with 
some  anxiety  whether  the  same  energy  and  inventiveness  are 
now  being  shown  as  W'hen  Lord  Fisher  was  First  Sea  Lord. 
Moreover,  the  mind  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  easy  as  to 
the  renewed  squabbling  that  has  been  going  on  at  the  Air  Board, 
owing  to  the  jealousies  of  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty. 
jSIr.  Balfour’s  explanations  to  the  Parliamentary  Air  Committee 
did  not  remove  their  misgivings,  and  by  all  accounts  totally  failed 
to  win  them  round  to  the  Admiralty  side  of  the  quarrel. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  present  position. 
He  haunts  the  old  scene  of  his  former  glories,  and  is  constantly 
found  at  Sir  Edward  Carson’s  left  hand.  He  is  obsessed  by  a 
passion  for  self-vindication.  During  the  summer  he  made  several 
desperate  efforts  to  wun  back  the  ear  and  confidence  of  the  House, 
and  their  signal  failure  deterred  him  from  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt,  until  the  opportunity  arose  of  crossing  swords  with  Mr. 
Eunciman  during  the  debate  on  Mr.  Hewins’  Eesolution.  Again, 
he  did  not  get  the  better  of  the  exchanges,  and  when  he  ventured 
to  twit  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  wdth  a  lack  of  con¬ 
sistency,  the  retort  was  tolerably  obvious  and  crushing.  I  n- 
happy  Mr.  Churchill !  He  never  spared  a  fallen  enemy,  in  his 
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more  hubristic  days,  and  now  his  foes  are  not  sparing  him.  Vari¬ 
ous  rumours,  mostly  to  his  disparagement,  for  the  desire  to  spurn 
the  fallen  idol  is  unpleasantly  widespread,  have  come  from  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  Dardanelles  Commission,  but  it  is  not  in 
Mr.  Churchiirs  nature  to  await  the  verdict  of  the  indirect  appeal 
to  Csesar.  That  is  altogether  too  slow  for  him,  and  he  and  his 
friends  have  availed  themselves  of  the  more  direct  appeal  of  the 
illustrated  Sunday  Press.  It  is  a  noisy  form  of  r Marne  and  it 
is  doing  little  good  to  Mr.  Churchill’s  fame.  He  complains,  not 
without  justice,  that  he  is  being  most  unfairly  attacked.  But 
his  own  methods  of  rejoinder  and  attack  invite  the  renewal  of 
these  personal  recriminations.  He  may  be  loth  to  recognise  it, 
but  this  is  his  “burnt-out  hour,”  so  far  as  the  war  is  concerned. 
The  meteor  has  ceased  to  blaze  and  dazzle.  But  he  may  still  have 
a  future  if  he  will  only  have  patience.  Else  he  will  soon  be 
threatened  with  a  descent  to  the  last  frantic  publicities  of  all — the 
American  lecture  platform  and  the  film. 

,  Auditor  Tantum. 
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THE  KOUMANIAN  DANUBE  FEOM  WIDDIN  TO 
THE  BLACK  SEA. 

“Oh,  brooding  East! 

Oh,  winds  of  Dawn! 

From  the  night  long  feast 
The  Kings  have  gone. 

What  hosts  will  come 

Down  the  World’s  Highway, 

At  the  roll  of  the  drum 
For — the  Day?  ’’ 

WTddin  is  a  ])lace  best  seen  from  a  distance.  A  nearer  view 
brings  disappointment.  At  night  from  the  river  it  seems 
possessed  of  a  mysterious  charm,  but  the  practical  light  of  day 
shows  it  to  be  a  very  ordinary  town.  Like  many  of  the  Danube 
ports,  it  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind  whether  to  he  Christian 
or  iMohammedan,  Bulgarian  or  Turkish.  As  a  terminus  for  some 
of  the  larger  sailing  vessels  that  navigate  the  river,  it  has  iinjwrt- 
ance  and  an  air  of  activity.  Balkan  towns  invariably  awake 
with  a  spontaneous  and  universal  clatter.  There  are  no  timid 
})rehminary  noises.  Apparently  everyone  bounds  up  at  exactly 
the  same  moment,  and,  without  more  ado,  gets  to  work.  Ten 
minutes  after  dawn  business  is  in  full  swing. 

The  Mohammedan  quarter  differs  greatly  from  the  Christian. 
It  is  squalid,  ancient,  insanitary,  full  of  waddling,  shuffling, 
snivelling,  sad-faced,  intolerably  depressed,  degenerate  Mussul¬ 
mans.  There  is  the  usual  extensive  market-place,  and,  what  is 
almost  as  usual  in  these  old  Danuhian  ports,  a  great  citadel  or 
fortress,  which  overlooks  the  green  meadows  and  casts  its  shadow 
across  the  wretched  dw^ellings  of  Islam.  The  principal  thorough¬ 
fare  is  long  and  bordered  by  stunted,  sometimes  gaily  painted, 
houses,  small  open  shops  and  deeply  alcoved  cafes,  wdiere,  even 
at  this  early  hour,  customers  are  seated,  sipping  coffee,  gossiping 
and  discussing  politics.  The  knowledge  of  three  languages — Bul¬ 
garian,  Boumanian  and  Turkish,  is  desirable  from  Widdin  down 
to  the  sea  if  the  wayfarer  would  buy  and  bargain  successfully; 
and  to  these  tongues  might,  with  advantage,  be  added  German, 
modern  Greek  and  Serbian,  as  well  as-a  smattering  of  Southern 
Russian,  seeing  that  the  leather  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands 
of  Circassians  and  Little  Russians.  The  queerest  of  queer  folk 
come  and  go  and  give  one  the  impression  of  never  having  been 
in  bed  at  all.  Bulgarian  soldiers  in  high  caps,  belted  tunics,  and 
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brown  red-slashed  home-spun  trousers,  with  revolvers  and  clank- 
iflcr  sabres,  stride  by.  Caravans  of  merchandise  on  clumsy 
“arabas,”  or  native  carts — grotesque  vehicles,  formed  of  long  tree 
trunks  joined  together  by  slight  wooden  poles,  without  springs, 
with  wobbling  v/heels  groaning  as  if  in  pain,  drawn  by  patient, 
much-flogged  oxen  or  buffaloes — converge  towards  the  centre  of 
the  town,  their  loads  heaped  so  high  as  to  make  them,  on  their 
Idrunken  wheels,  perilously  top-heavy,  A  ludicrous  picture  they 
make  with  their  forelocks,  dangling  between  their  horns,  dyed 
flaring  yellow — a  sure  preventive  against  the  evil  eye. 

Two  country  women,  perched  aloft  on  pack  saddles  with  legs 
irossed  on  the -top  of  their  skinny  little  jxjnies’  necks  ride  by,  in¬ 
dustriously  plying  their  distaffs.  Donkeys  drift  along,  their 
worried,  wistful  faces  and  trembling  spindle  legs  alone  visible 
beneath  their  enormous  loads.  Not  always  does  Widdin  show 
such  a  queer  medley  of  peoples  and  races.  But  this  is  the  chief 
fair  day  of  the  summer,  and  many  quaint  folks  and  strangers  have 
Loine  to  buy  and  sell.  Here  are  some  poor,  cringing,  unmanly 
.\rnienians,  dressed  in  ankle-long  dirty  cotton  dressing  gowns, 
slit  up  at  the  sides,  giving  a  glimpse  of  baggy  trousers,  their  bare 
feet  thrust  into  slippers  the  heels  of  which  have  long  departed, 
with  dirty  fezzes  on  their  shaggy,  filthy  heads.  Here,  too,  are 
1  couple  of  nomad  Turkomans,  accompanied  by  their  ladies,  all 
rifling  astride.  Greeks,  Jew’s,  Serbs,  Vlachs,  flit  in  and  out  of 
lie  shops  and  stand  in  knots  about  the  corners.  Eoumanian  shep- 
Nrds,  brown  of  face,  brown  of  eye,  clad  in  voluminous  soft  brown 
woollen  cloaks,  brown  woollen  leg  w’rappings  and  brown  hide 
tndals,  discourse  wild  melodies  on  brown  reed  pipes  as  they  lead 

Ieir  shuffling,  bleating  flocks  of  brown  sheen  to  the  market  place, 
roops  of  blunt-nosed,  mat-like  dogs  wander  about.  That  high- 
ii'baned,  blue-cloaked,  crumpled-looking  personage  over  there  is 
Tartar  farmer  from  Medjidie,  in  the  Dobrudja.  He  has  an  evil 
iiintenance  and  his  squinting,  shifty  eyes  peer  furtively  from 
ifler  his  lofty  headgear.  Whoever  tries  to  cheat  this  gentleman 
ith  regard  to  the  value  of  the  w’oolpacks  which  he  has  brought 
/  barge  up  river  from  the  Dobrudja,  will  certainly  find  that  he 
is  “caught  a  Tartar.”  Under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  catalpa 
ee,  near  a  yellow-coloured,  three-towered  church  of  the  Orthodox 
aith,  an  old  Turk,  with  a  parrot  nose  and  beady  black  eyes, 
ith  a  face  not  unlike  those  seen  on  the  ancient  Byzantine 
’iKiics,  is  selling  rahat  lakoum,  w’hich  is  set  out  in  little  sugary 
Ilk  and  W’hite  pyramids  on  a  lacquered  tray,  and  his  companion, 
boy,  in  a  red  fez  and  indigo  blue  shirt,  is  diligently  stirring  a 
'ss  caldron  of  the  boiling  sweetmeat  over  a  charcoal-filled 
lazier.  A  prodigiously  fat,  long-haired,  black-robed  priest  puffs 
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and  pants  up  the  steps  of  the  sacred  edifice,  pausing  half-wav  to 
take  breath  and  bestow  his  blessing  on  any  who  may  care  to 
claim  it. 

Seated  round  a  wooden  table,  set  out  on  the  pavement  in  front 
of  a  cafe  is  a  Koumanian  wedding  party.  Of  all  the  strange, 
brilliant  groups  they  are  the  most  brilliant.  The  bridegroom 
and  his  best  man  are  slender,  well-knit,  sunburnt  young  fellows, 
eagle-eyed,  eagle-nosed,  thin-lipped.  They  wear  the  gala  dress  of 
their  nation — white  skin-tight  breeches  with  braided  extremities, 
a  gaily-embroidered  scarlet  coat,  a  dazzling  w^hite  linen  shirt 
standing  out  in  stiff  pleats  over  the  hips,  a  jaunty  little  black  hat, 
a  rose  behind  the  ear,  and  dagger  in  belt.  The  bride  and  her  girl 
friend  have  likewise  donned  holiday  attire,  which  for  women 
consists  of  a  long,  clinging,  white  robe,  a  scarlet  or  blue  silver- 
fringed  apron — catrinte — a  gauze,  sequin-spangled  veil,  held  off 
from  the  forehead  by  two  little  silver  horns.  There  is  a  local 
saying  that  “God  gave  the  Eoman  w’omen  beauty  in  exchange 
for  happiness,”  and  these  girls,  wnth  their  oval,  richly-tinted 
faces  and  velvety  dark  eyes,  certainly  uphold  their  country¬ 
women’s  reputation  for  good  looks.  Nor  do  they  appear  to  have 
bartered  away  any  of  their  happiness.  There  is  something  re¬ 
freshingly  pagan  in  their  careless,  merry  laughter  and  free,  un¬ 
trammelled  gestures. 

Widdin  has  many  German-owned  shops,  and  a  disagreeable 
climate.  It  is  as  objectionably  scorching  in  summer  as  it  is 
freezing  cold  in  winter. 

Riding  at  anchor  near  the  wharf  are  many  old-world  sailing 
vessels,  in  appearance  like  those  in  which  Drake  sallied  forth  to 
seek  empire  in  a  new  world.  Their  sterns  are  tow'ering,  pompous 
and  ornate,  with  single  masts  rising  from  the  centre  of  their 
decks.  Various  peculiar  and  primitive  fishing  boats  and  numerous 
gigantic  flat-bottomed  barges  roll  and  heave  along  the  river.  Car¬ 
goes  are  being  unloaded.  One  gaping  hold  is  vomiting  out  a 
freight  of  squealing  Dobrudja  swine,  more  like  wild  boars 
than  ordinary  domestic  pigs,  thin,  light  little  brutes,  but  capable 
of  being  converted  into  most  succulent  pork.  It  is  w'ell  to  give 
them  a  wide  berth  for  the  fleas  which  reside  on  them  are  quite 
the  most  active  and  ferocious  of  their  kind.  Another  craft  i> 
crammed  with  a  flock  of  the  famous  Baragan  sheep,  which  iu 
former  times  provided  the  only  mutton  thought  fine  enough  to  be 
served  at  the  Sultan’s  table.  On  a  raft  alongside  are  stacks  of 
odoriferous  Dobrudja  ewe’s  milk  cheeses  wrapped  each  in  ii> 
separate  sheepskin.  There  are  mountains  of  lumber.  There  arc 
wine  casks  labelled,  Piscul  Cerbului”  and  “Gotnar,”  with 
smaller  tubs  marked  "Tsuica”  which  bring  to  mind  the  primeval 
Carpathian  forests  and  the  vineyards  of  Moldavia  and  Jassy. 
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Xo  easy  task  is  it  for  the  steamer  to  steer  a  clear  course  into  mid¬ 
stream.  But  scenes  and  places  more  fascinating  than  Widdin 
are  calling  the  traveller,  and  on  the  water  the  breeze  brings  no 
dust. 

Just  below  Widdin,  at  the  Bulgarian  town  of  Ar^er  Palanka, 
the  Danube  changes  its  course  from  the  South  to  the  East  and 
continues  to  flow  in  this  direction  for  about  three  hundred  miles 
until  Silistria  and  Cernavoda,  in  the  Dobrudja,  are  reached. 

Hamlets  and  towns  slip  by  one  after  the  other,  each  shining 
whitely  against  the  low,  drab,  grassy,  willow-grown  banks,  and 
the  muddy  shore,  where,  at  intervals  amongst  the  reeds  and 
drying  tishing  nets,  children  and  even  grown  women  are  bathing 
and  disporting  themselves  in  the  shallows,  their  only  covering 
being  the  mud  on  their  bodies.  Lorn  Palanka,  celebrated  for  its 
wells,  and  Hahova,  and  Korabia  and  Nicopoli  are  reached  and 
left  behind.  Evidently  all  these  ports  are  commercially  in  a 
flourishing  state,  and  the  late  Balkan  wars  seem  to  have  wrought 
little  injury  from  a  trading  point  of  view.  Night  falls  again, 
purple,  and  star-gemmed,  but  beneath  the  luminous  rays  of  the 
moon,  and  the  “Calea  lid  Trajan."^  Sleep  is  impossible  so  long 
as  mankind’s  most  remorseless  tormentors,  the  mosquitoes,  con¬ 
tinue  to  thrust  their  poisonous  proboscis  into  every  exposed  pore 
of  one’s  skin.  Awful  and  blood-circling  tales  are  related  here¬ 
abouts— the  Danube  Valley  abounds  with  tragic  stories — but 
none  awaken  a  stranger’s  sympathy  more  fervently  than  those 
which  tell  of  the  sufferings  and  deaths  which  have  resulted  from 
the  carnivorous  habits  of  these  entirely  evil  insects.  It  is  said 
that,  not  so  many  years  ago,  husbands  in  the  Danube  Valley, 
when  tortured  to  distraction  by  mosquitoes,  were  w^ont  to  strip 
their  wives  and  tie  them  up  close  by  in  the  fond  hope  that  their 
i  superior  attractions  would  divert  the  attentions  of  these  venomous 
insect  j)ests. 

I  Another  day  dawns  and  develops  to  noon  and  wanes  to  sunset, 

5  leaving  behind  unfading  memories  of  sunken  marshes,  glassy- 
'  surfaced  lagoons  and  solitary  lakes-,  where  the  silence  is  unbroken 
;  save  by  the  faint  rustling  of  shy  animal  life,  by  the  calling  of  the 
i  pheasants,  the  “ peeh-wheeting  ”  of  the  plovers,  the  water  dashes 
s  of  the  coots,  the  whirl  of  flocks  of  wdnged  bustard,  duck,  geese, 
1  and  swans,  the  flop-flopping  of  the  huge  beaked  pelicans,  w'hite 
e  cranes,  herons  and  gawky  storks,  by  the  twittering  bickerings  of 
f  the  blue-tits,  and  yellow-hammers,  dab-chicks,  chaffinches,' 
;  mavises,  ring  doves  and  countless  other  feathered  species  which 
e  inhabit  the  willows  and  alder  bushes  overshadowing  the  rush  and 
h  reed-grown  creeks,  amongst  which  millions  of  frogs  keep  up  an 
(l)  Trajan’s  Hoad — ^the  Roumanian  name  for  the  Milky  Way. 
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incessant  croaking.  Yes,  there  are  many  things  to  recall  on  the 
Roumanian  river  bank — forlorn  picket  stations  and  lonely  Roman  j 
sentries,  and  on  the  Bulgarian  and  higher  shore — rich,  undulating  ( 

pasture  lands  and  small  rounded  hills,  and  scattered  thatch-roofed  j 
homesteads,  quaint  haystacks,  and  enormous  herds  of  red-eved, 
black  buffaloes,  with  flat  curved  horns,  whose  chief  aim  in  life  j 

is,  apparently,  to  get  to  the  water  and  there  cool  their  sore,  sun-  j 

cracked  hides,  wallowing  and  snorting  in  the  deepest  morasses,  j 

submerging  in  the  mud  every  portion  of  their  bodies,  except  their  , 

soft,  gloomy  noses.  Here  the  god  Pan  rules  supreme;  here 
amongst  these  deserted  watery  meadows  he  plays  his  pipe— per-  j 

haps  it  is  only  the  pipe  of  a  Roman  herd  boy? — here,  amongst  the  j 
lonely,  unfamiliar,  blue  and  lilac  and  purple  and  golden  flowers,  ^ 
which  bloom  in  great  patches  among  the  brown  and  green  rushes.  ^ 
Sheets  of  pale  scabious  and  chicory  and  monstrous  clumps  of 
fragrant  heliotrope  cover  the  little  islands  lying  out  in  mid-stream,  ^ 
secure  behind  their  whispering  willow  boundaries,  and  sandy, 
tamarisk-grown  sand  banks.  ^ 

But  not  all  the  day’s  recollections  are  so  full  of  lonely  quietness.  ^ 

There  remain,  too,  picturesque  memories  of  ships  with  snowy  ^ 

canvas  full  spread,  moving  majestically  up  river  and,  less  majesti-  ^ 

cally,  down.  Memories  of  old-world  water  mills  %vhich  some-  ^ 

times  break  out  from  their  mud  creeks  and  get  drawn  into  the  ^ 

water  way,  there  to  come  into  disastrous  collision  with  larger  and  ^ 

more  agile  craft.  Memories  of  timber  rafts,  and  keelless  barges, 
and  fisher  folk  who  seek  for  caviare.  Memories  of  yellow',  dusty 
roads,  winding  over  the  landscape  into  the  horizon,  along  which  ^ 
crawl  writhing,  twusting  trains  of  ox-waggons,  or  fate-blown  troops 
of  homeless  Tziganes,  carrying  their  w'hole  world  with  them  on  ^ 
the  backs  of  their  ponies.  Necopoli,  too,  brings  up  a  vision  six  j 

hundred  and  tw'enty  years  old,  a  vision  of  the  terrible  day  when  ^ 

it  w'as  the  scene  of  a  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  all  the  ^ 
Christian  States  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  Not  much  effort  of  j 
imagination  is  required  to  call  to  life  again  King  Sigismund  of  ^ 

Hungary  and  the  princes,  captains  and  soldiers  of  Burgundy,  ^ 

France,  Bavaria,  Suabia  and  Styria,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  ^ 

nobles  of  Serbia,  Transylvania  and  Wallachia,  and  to  see  them  ^ 
once  more  arrayed  in  all  their  glory  with  banners  and  lances  ^ 
glinting  in  the  sunlight  which  burns  over  the  rolling  hill  Beside  ^ 
the  great  river,  and  its  tributary,  the  Aluta,  or  to  see  again  at  ^ 
sunset  their  Turkish  conqueror,  Bajazet,  with  his  victorious  j 
Janissaries  and  Spahis  galloping  in  triumph  over  the  corpses  of  ^ 
Christian  Europe’s  chivalry.  ^ 

Sistova,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  lies  about  tw'enty-five  ^ 
miles  below  Necopoli.  Here  a  generation  ago  the  Russians  ^ 
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crossed  the  Danube  on  a  pontoon  bridge  and  marched  through 
the  streets,  across  maize  and  wheat  fields,  to  Plevna  and  the 
Shipka  Pass,  which  is  really  not  a  pass  at  all  but  only  a  sinuous 
hillv  road  over  one  of  the  Lower  Balkans.  Here,  as  elsewhere 
along  the  river,  the  name  of  Trajan  is  still  remembered  and  held 
in  respect.  It  is  not  the  tales  of  Plevna  that  the  children  love  to 
listen  to,  or  that  the  native  bards  of  both  sides  of  the  river  love 
to  chant.  It  is  the  prowess  and  might  of  the  Conqueror  of  Dacia 
which  forms  the  undying  theme  of  nearly  every  local  Bulgarian 
and  Eoumanian  ballad,  and  naughty  children  are  told  if  they  do 
not  “become  good  ”  their  forefather’s  conqueror,  the  great  Roman 
Emperor  will  appear  in  human  form,  with  three  heads  and  waxen 
wings  and  fly  away  with  them  to  some  fearful  place  on  the  other 
side  .of  Constantinople. 

By  the  time  Sistova  has  come  and  gone  one  fact  has  become 
undisputable,  namely,  that  the  Bulgars  of  the  Danube  Valley 
are  a  most  disagreeable  people,  and,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
be  ugly  of  disposition,  they  are  also,  distressingly  unprepossessing 
of  countenance.  What  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  viva¬ 
cious,  beauty-loving,  irrepressible  Serbs  on  one  side,  and  the 
gay,  artistic,  take-things-as-they-come,  pagan  hearted  Boumanians 
on  the  other  side,  both  cordially  dislike  these  dour,  slow-thinking, 
surly,  impolite,  greedy,  though,  no  doubt,  “honest”  and  “indus¬ 
trious”  Bulgars,  these  market  gardeners  of  the  Danube,  who 
growd  and  grumble  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves,  giving 
nothing  with  a  good  will,  unless  indeed  it  be  a  tedious  rechauffe 
of  their  wrongs  and  grievances? 

Eustchuk,  on  the  Bulgarian  shore,  is  the  most  important  and 
the  most  western  town  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Danube.  In  it  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  peoples,  ideas, 
and  commerce,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  directly  situated  on  the 
great  main  route  to  Constantinople  (via  rail  to  Varna,  on  the 
Black  Sea),  while  it  is  barely  two  hours  distant  from  Bucharest, 
the  beautiful  Eoumanian  capital.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
possesses  the  usual  citadel ,  which  still  shows  marks  of  the  Russian 
bombardment  of  1877,  and  cab  boast  of  tolerably  w^ell-swept, 
well-built  streets  and  quite  a  number  of  up-to-date  shops,  the 
windows  of  which  are  crammed  with  all  those  familiar  horrors 
that  are  “made  in  Germany.”  Nevertheless,  even  Rustchuk  has 
not  been  able  to  break  free  from  the  spell  of  the  East.  Wedged 
in  between  the  smart,  new,  plate-glass-windowed  shops  are  stalls 
and  booths  and  little  “  Kismet ’’-ruled  Oriental  stores,  where 
bright  carpets,  silver  ornaments,  strange  foods,  brilliant 
embroideries,  luscious  fruits,  sweetmeats,  sheepskins,  hide 
sandals,  and  perfumes  can  be  purchased.  Between  Rustchuk 
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and  Giurgevo,  the  Roumanian  port  of  Bucharest,  the  river 
widens  out  to  a  breadth  of  three  miles.  Giurgevo  is  likewise  a 
picturesque,  busy,  thriving  place,  not  very  Oriental  in  aspect, dor 
Roumania,  though  in  the  East,  is  not  of  the  East.  The  quav, 
which  does  not  exactly  join  the  town  of  Giurgevo,  is  crowded  with 
goods — timber,  oil  and  wine  casks,  farm  produce,  etc.— all 
brought  down  for  shipment  from  the  interior  of  Roumania.  The 
streets  are  thronged  with  light-hearted,  handsome  Romans, 
smart,  brown-uniformed  officers  and  soldiers,  white  and  blue  and 
scarlet-clad  peasants,  arcadian  shepherds,  priests  of  the  Ortho¬ 
dox  Faith,  hairy  red  pigs,  sheep,  droves  of  geese  and  turkeys, 
fawn-coloured  oxen,  dainty,  Parisian-attired  ladies  of  fashion, 
buffalo  waggons,  and  motor-cars.  A  glimpse  at  Giurgevo  makes 
one  realise  that  the  descendants  of  Trajan’s  legionaries  are  no 
longer  going  to  exist  on  their  eighteen-hundred-years-old  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  are  themselves  about  to  achieve  greatness. 

The  scenery  is  flat  and  featureless  between  these  ports  and 
Turtukai,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  miles.  Then  the  banks  again 
rise,  and  on  the  luxuriant  little  islets  vines,  poplars,  willows, 
fairy-bright  flowers  grow  and  blossom  in  profusion. 

On  a  projecting  neck  of  land  w’hich  juts  out  into  the  stream— 
at  this  point  a  broad,  island-dotted  lagoon — backed  by  tawny 
hill-tops  surmounted  by  heavy  earthworks  of  the  same  colour, 
with  yellowish  walls  encircling  a  little  forest  of  spires,  turrets, 
white  minarets,  bright  domes,  and  pointed  house  roofs,  is  Silistria. 
The  mere  name  of  Silistria  brings  a  resentful  scowl  to  Bulgar 
faces,  for  it  recalls  bitter  and  recent  defeat  and  humiliation. 
Before  the  late  Balkan  campaigns  this  town  marked  the  spot 
where  the  Bulgarian  frontier  left  the  Danube  and  turned  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  towards  the  sea.  Silistria  has  since 
become  Roumanian,  and  the  Bulgar  sentries  had  to  take  up  their 
outpost  duties  back  half-way  between  Rustchuk  and  the  large 
village  of  Turtukai. 

After  Silistria  the  river  finds  itself  checked  by  the  rising  plain 
of  the  Dobrudja,  and,  turning  leisurely  towards  the  north,  con¬ 
tinues  to  flow  parallel  with  the  sea  coast  for  150  miles  until,  at 
Galatz,  it  bends  eastwards  to  the  Black  Sea. 

If  not  the  most  important  port  on  the  Danube,  Silistria  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  river  fortresses.  Beyond  it  stretches 
the  long,  dreary,  perilous  road  across  the'  Balkans  to  the  city  of 
the  Sultan.  Blood  has  dyed  the  history  of  the  place  red  ;  Greek 
blood,  Roman  blood,  Slav  blood,  Turkish  blood,  even  English 
blood  have  stained  its  cobbled  streets  through  long  and  tortured 
centuries.  After  Silistria  the  scenery  is  dreary  beyond  descrip¬ 
tion.  On  the  right  are  grassy  hills,  and  to  the  left  are  marshes 
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intersected  by  straggling  branches  of  the  main  stream,  where 
green  rushes  and  rank  grasses  flourish  in  the  sticky,  black, 
horrible  mud,  which  after  sundown  exudes  fever  and  a  very  evil 
odour.  From  this  point  down  to  the  Delta  it  is  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  every  dweller  in  the  valley  is  born  with  the 
dreaded  Danube  fever  in  his  blood.  It  is,  indeed,  asserted  that 
the  temperature  of  these  Danube  fishermen  is  ever  above  normal ! 

Now  we  are  in  the  Dobrudja  (which  means  “good  pasture”), 
the  name  given  to  the  wild,  rolling.  God-forsaken  plain  which 
lies  on  the  right  of  the  river  opposite  the  equally  lonely  and 
deserted  Baragan  steppe.  Between  these  two  vast  stretches  of 
open  country  the  Danube  winds  and  curves,  sometimes  shallow, 
sometimes  deep,  around  sprawling,  marshy  islands,  the  two 
largest  of  which  measure  respectively  fifty  and  forty  miles  in 
length  and  about  ten  miles  in  breadth. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  utter  emptiness,  utter  loneliness.  All 
the  objects  and  scenes  and  life  with  which  one  has  become  fami¬ 
liar  on  the  voyage  now  vanish.  The  floating  mills,  the  white 
villages,  the  bright  costumes,  the  sounds  and  sights  of  human 
activity  are  no  more  to  be  seen  or  heard.  The  East  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  East  holds  this  land  in  thrall.  The  political 
and  military  power  of  Islam  may  have  retreated,  but  its  ideals 
and  doctrines  remain,  and  the  very  air  of  the  Dobrudja  brings 
supineness,  fatalism,  a  belief  in  the  uselessness  of  combating 
anything,  especially  the  silent,  irresistible  forces  of  Nature,  the 
will  of  a  passionless,  remorseless  Deity. 

Along  the  muddy,  sunken  river  banks  the  rushes  and  stunted 
willows  are  a  brilliant  green,  and  on  the  islands,  glowing  in  great 
vivid  patches  behind  the  rushes,  low  scrub,  and  tamarisk,  there 
are  wonderful  flowers — melilot,  the  sweet-scented  clover,  con¬ 
volvulus,  wild  roses,  blue  veronica,  chicory,  snapdragon.  Up  and 
down  stream  go  tow-boats  and  lighters  and  sailing  vessels, 
manned  by  brightly-clad  Turks,  Eoumanians,  or  Greeks.  Here 
and  there  one  of  these  ships  may  be  seen  stuck  high  and  dry 
on  a  muddy  reef,  a  derelict,  driven  to  destruction  by  one  of  the 
sudden  violent  squalls  so  common  on  the  lower  Danube.  But  it 
is  not  the  things  near  at  hand  which  attract  and  rivet  the  atten¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  the  vast,  limitless  solitudes  beyond  w'hich  seem  to  cast 
I  a  spell  upon  the  traveller.  Look  there  to  the  left  across  the  rising 
!  grassy  desert  of  the  Baragan.  Parched  under  the  burning  sum- 
.  mer  sun  the  steppe  drifts  and  rolls  away,  away  far  as  eye  can 

I  reach.  The  soil  is  yellow,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  touched  by 

j  the  same  dead,  dull  hue.  Out  there  is  a  desert,  a  desert  whose 
monotony  is  broken  only  by  a  few  yellow  roads,  or  tracks,  where 
g  the  saffron  dust  lies  a  foot  deep,  to  rise  in  blinding,  choking 
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clouds  with  the  passing  of  every  wandering  bullock  caravan,  or 
sheep-  and  swine-herd.  Sometimes  the  grass  gives  place  to  maize, 
but  both  grass  and  maize  are  yellow — yellow  grass  covering  a 
boundless,  undulating,  melancholy  desert.  Here  and  there,  at 
rare  intervals,  are  villages,  or  rather  clusters  of  rude,  clay,  wattle- 
roofed  huts  surrounded  by  tall,  decrepit,  wattle  fences.  Summer 
may  be  terrible  here,  but  winter  is  still  more  awful  when  the 
snow  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  the  fierce  Eussian  wind 
sweeps  by  with  hurricane  force,  leaving  men  and  beasts  frozen 
stark  in  death  ;  when  the  wmlves  muster  to  satisfy  their  hunger 
and  the  ravens  croak  over  the  icy  fields.  Civilisation  cannot  tame 
the  Dobrudja ;  civilisation  may  bring  railways  land  bridges,  but 
the  homes  and  thoughts  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
more  civilised  to-day  than  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Eoman 
Conquest.  The  village  huts  are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  :  queer  erections  of  earth  which, 
viewed  from  a  distance,  show  only  their  wattle  roofs.  For,  in 
order  to  render  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter  more 
endurable,  they  are  built  in  holes  or  caves  dug  in  the  ground. 
When  a  Dobrudja  homestead  is  being  constructed  the  earth  is 
first  hollowed  out  into  a  pit,  the  sides  of  which  are  smoothly 
plastered  with  mud  mixed  wdth  cow-dung.  A  great  fire  of  straw 
is  then  lij^hted  wdthin  the  hole  and  kept  burning  until  the  interior 
is  baked  to  a  brick-like  solidity  and  dryness,  after  which  the 
place  excavated  is  roofed  in  by  w’ooden  beams  covered  by  wattles 
and  rushes.  As  a  rule,  a  chimney  is  non-existent,  and  the  ill¬ 
smelling,  eye-injuring  smoke — the  smoke  of  cow-dung  mixed  with 
straw — filters  out  through  the  door,  round  which  a  few  stunted 
bushes  ^e  planted  to  protect  the  entrance  from  sun  and  wind. 
A  coupw  of  wooden  planks,  a  table,  a  box  to  hold  the  family 
treasures  and  clothing  represent  the  furniture  of  a  typical  peasant 
home  in  this  land  of  Good  Pasturage.  There  are  folks  here  who 
cannot  boast  even  such  dwelling-places  as  these.  Since  time  was 
young  the  Dobrudja  has  been  a  chosen  hunting  ground  for  nomad 
tribes.  The  Vlachs,  the  Tziganes,  the  exiled  Tartars  have 
drifted  for  ages  to  and  fro  across  its  wind-swept  spaces,  pitching 
their  tents  w'here  they  would,  grazing  their  flocks  and  herds  where 
they  found  the  best  pasture,  the  purest  water,  and  the  kindliest 
villagers.  These  tribes  enjoy,  at  least,  human  companionship, 
but  not  so  the  shepherds.  Homeless  and  comfortless,  they  too 
roam  the  wilderness,  but  they  roam  it  alone.  Summer  and 
wdnter,  year  in,  year  out,  they  watch  their  flocks  and  guide  them 
from  upland  to  valley.  Clad  in  uncured  and  ragged  sheepskin 
caps,  coats,  and  breeches,  these  shepherds  and  herdsmen  of  the 
]')obrudja  bear  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to  shaggy  old  rams  as  they 
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saunter  along  between  their  heavily  laden  pack  donkeys  or  ponies, 
preceded  by  their  huge,  savage,  woolly,  tailless,  and,  of  course, 
yellow  dogs,  and  follow'ed  by  their  sheep,  which  likewise  seem 
tinted  with  the  same  jaundice  hue.  Up  and  down,  backwards 
and  forwards,  over  the  solitudes  they  wander,  seldom  speaking  to 
men,  still  more  seldom  to  women.  On  fine,  warm,  still  evenings 
one  can  hear  them  coming  in  the  distance,  the  wild,  sad  music 
of  their  pipes  mingling  with  the  rustling  and  sobbing  and  sighing 
of  the  long  grasses  and  the  murmuring  of  the  breeze.  There  is 
something  mysterious  in  the  dark,  thin,  dreamy  faces  of  the 
nomads  of  the  Dobrudja,  eomething  which  tells  that  they  have 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the  forces  of  nature  and  found 
them  irresistible;  something  which  tells  that  to  them  “has  been 
revealed  the  story  of  the  Overwdielming.” 

“A  forsaken  land,  a  wilderness,  a  land  where  no  man 
dwelleth,”  ^  and  the  depression  of  soul  grows  deeper  as  the  sun 
casts  a  last  slanting  ray  of  gold  and  orange  across  the  boundless 
plains,  as  the  dusk  descends,  and  the  silence  of  the  night,  the 
silence  of  the  Silent  One,  which  broods  over  lonely  places  such  as 
these  envelops  the  earth. 

The  hours  pass,  and  the  purple  night  growls  more  transparent. 
The  moon  fades  and  the  stars  cease  to  be  of  any  account.  A  long 
streak  of  rosy  light  and  some  crimson,  golden-edged  cloudlets 
proclaim  the  coming  of  the  morning.  Then,  in  a  burst-  of  splen¬ 
dour,  the  Sun,  the  mighty  god,  rides  up  and  takes  the  new  day 
to  his  arms. 

\7ith  the  morning  and  the  sunshine  the  light-steeped  spaces 
seem  to  tremble  and  move  as  clouds  of  black  and  reddish  and 
yellow  buffaloes,  swine,  and  sheep  slowly  emerge  grazing.  Some 
scantily-attired  fishermen  are  drying  their  nets  beside  their  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  and  a  little  goatherd  is  piping  dolefully  to  his 
,  flock  on  a  neighbouring  hillock.  Pelicans  and  storks,  herons  and 
I  cranes,  geese,  mallards,  teal,  widgeon,  quail,  and  snipe,  and 
,  apparently  all  the  singing  birds  of  the  w-orld  are  awake  and 
,  feeding  and  quaiTelling  and  carolling  amongst  the  reeds  and 
j  willow-fringed  islands.  A  troop  of  w-ild  horses  lift  their  heads, 
neigh,  and  gallop  off  on  unshod  hoofs,  with  tails  and  manes 
flying.  Clear  and  thrilling,  the  song  of  the  lark  rings  high  over- 
head.  Outside  one  hamlet  is  a  wide  circle  of  stones  set  on  edge 
j  ind  standing  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  Within  this 
threshing  ring  a  drove  of  half-broken  mares  and  foals  are  being 
hivied  around  and  around  by  some  shock-headed  peasants  who 
iquat  on  the  wall  yelling  unutterable  and  untranslatable  things, 
Tandishing  long  cow-tail  w-hips,  while  the  much-scared  animals 
(t)  The  Dobrudja  contains  many  villages,  yet  it  always  appears  deserted. 
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tread  and  trample  the  grain  from  the  stalk.  This  is  how  they 
thresh  their  corn  in  the  Dobrudja.  It  may  not  tend  to  purity,  but 
it  is  very  ancient. 

Clearly  outlined  against  the  blue  sky,  following  the  contours 
of  the  low,  gently  swelling  hills,  rise  the  ramparts  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  Trajan,  which  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  for  forty-five 
miles  right  down  to  Kustendji,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Under  its 
shelter  the  benighted  or  storm-struck  wanderers  of  the  plains 
have  been  wont  to  seek  refuge  through  long  ages.  Well  they 
know  every  inch  of  this  marvellous  old  ditch,  which  measures 
twelve  feet  deep  on  one  side  and  forty  on  the  other,  and  is  over 
twenty  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Many  a  benighted  Vlach  and 
Tzigane,  many  a  forlorn  and  perishing  shepherd,  has  blessed  the 
name  of  the  Great  Conqueror  who  raised  this  barrier  across  the 
bleak,  treeless,  unshadowed,  shelterless  plain ;  whose  soldiers 
brought  hither  by  means  unknowm  these  tremendous  boulders' 
to  form  a  fortress  and  a  shade  in  a  lonely  land. 

At  Tchernavoda,  or  Cernavoda — Black  Water — the  Danube  is 
over  a  mile  wide  and  has  the  consistency  and  colour  of  Scotch 
broth.  This  mile  of  actual  river  swells  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  into  many  miles  of  slimy  water.  Low  hills  and  a  series  of 
limestone  cliffs,  covered  with  wild  vine  and  clematis,  bound  the 
stream  on  the  Dobrudja  side,  but  the  opposite  shore  lies  so  low 
that  more  often  than  not  it  is  under  flood.  In  midsummer  an 
emerald-green  sea  of  rushes,  reeds,  and  rank  grass  envelops  the 
orange-coloured,  mosquito-infested  channels  and  half-dry  gullies 
created  by  the  receding  spring  floods.  The  town  itself  is  dull  and 
purely  commercial.  In  spite  of  its  bustling  activity  the  Orient 
has  also  marked  it  for  its  own  in  many  things  besides  squalor, 
Along  the  quay  there  are  large  ships  lying  to,  and  cargoes  of  grain 
and  livestock  and  petroleum  and  wdne  are  being  loaded  by  barbaric 
visaged  labourers  of  various  nationalities. 

Noise,  flies,  fleas,  and  dust  are  the  things  which  strike  one 
most  in  this  town  of  the  “Black  Water,”  not  even  excepting  the 
imm  nse  double  railway  bridge  over  the  river  and  the  monster 
granaries  where  corn  is  stored  sufficient  to  feed  millions. 

As  to  the  bridge,  undoubtedly  it  is  a  splendid  monument  of 
modern  human  enterprise.  For  over  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
its  lofty  viaducts  and  fairy-light  arches  tower  proudly  above  the 
far-stretching  lakes  and  swamps,  linking  up  the  railway  from 
Kustendji  (Constanza),  on  the  Black  Sea,  across  the  river  north¬ 
westwards  till  it  joins  the  Roumanian  main  line  which  runs  from 
Suczawa,  in  Bukovina,  through  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 

(1)  Many  of  the  stones  which  formed  Trajan^s  Wall,  and  which  are  now  mon 
or  less  scattered,  weigh  7  or  8  or  9  tons. 
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crosses  the  Hungarian  frontier  at  Verciorova.  By  this  bridge 
Roumania  “Beyond  the  Water  ”  is  united  with  Roumania  proper. 

Most  of  those  who  work  and  loiter  on  the  landing-stage  of 
Cernavoda  are  strange  and  peculiar-looking  people.  Here  are 
Tartar  Mussulmans  from  Mejidieh,  a  settlement  lying  half-way 
down  to  Kustendji,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  immigra¬ 
tion  over  a  century  ago  was  nothing  but  a  miserable  village  of 
about  fifteen  hovels,  with  a  Khan  and  a  Mosque,  situated  on  a 
fever-stricken  marsh,  but  which  these  exiles  have  now  converted 
into  a  fairly  prosperous  town.  They  are  a  stolid-looking 
people  these  Crim-Tartars,  and  their  bilious  countenances,  topped 
by  the  customary  inadequately  small  red  fez,  are  ugly,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  a  plucky  and  industrious  community.  The 
Slav  element  also  is  strong  on  the  Dobrudja,  and  the  Russian 
language  is  largely  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  the  different 
Russo-Slav  tribes  and  sects  who  came  here  at  various  times. 
.\mongst  these  are  the  Lipovans,  or  “Old  Believers,”  whose 
ancestors  left  their  native  country  because  they  objected  to  Peter 
the  Great  assuming  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Russian 
Church.  Then  there  are  the  Cossacks,  settlers  from  the  Ukraine, 
who  hold  the  same  religious  views  as  the  Lipovans  and  do  most 
of  the  fishing  on  the  lower  river.  To  these  may  be  added  half-’ 
bred  Bnlgars  and  a  few  Serbs.  Then  there  are  Greeks — experts 
in  intrigue  and  trickery  wherever  found — as  well  as  Jews,  Turks, 
Armenians,  Muscovite  Russians,  and  swarms  of  Tziganes. 
Aliens  and  half-breeds  seem  to  predominate  in  the  Dobrudja. 

Near  Hirsova,  ancient  Carsium,  the  scenery  changes  and 
becomes  beautiful  and  hilly,  and  on  a  height  at  the  entrance  to 
a  defile  there  is  a  battered  old  Turkish  castle.  The  outlook,  too, 
grow’s  more  cheerful.  Somehow  the  great  lagoons  and  meander¬ 
ing  lakes  seem  more  inclined  to  smile,  and  every  island  is  carpeted 

I  with  myriads  of  wild  flowers.  The  scattered  villages  appear 
slightly  less  wretched ;  the  huts  are  still  of  clay,  roofed  with 
wattle,  but  they  have  tiny,  blossoming  gardens,  and  their  drab 
mud  walls  are  hidden  behind  vines  and  gourd  plants.  The 
inhabitants  appear  less  melancholy,  and  wear  the  Roumanian 
dress  of  white  linen. 

By  this  time  it  is  evident  that  the  mighty  torrent,  which  has 
been  gathering  volume,  if  not  passion  or  activity,  from  its 
hundreds  of  tributaries,  is  nearing  the  end  of  its  quest.  Below 
HirsoVa  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  Danube  is  a  river  at  all,  for 
the  banks  recede  to  such  a  distance  that,  unless  the  day  be  clear, 
the  land  is  scarcely  visible,  and  should  one  of  the  characteristic 
Lower  Danube  storms  arise  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness  recall  the 
ocean.  The  islands  widen  and  lengthen  and  become  more 
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frequent.  The  stream  breaks  into  channels,  and  navigation 
grows  extremely  difficult.  Melancholy  descends  once  more,  and 
is  emphasised  by  the  presence  of  thousands  of  doleful,  long-billed 
pelicans  standing  like  lugubrious  sentinels  in  rows  upon  rows 
amongst  the  rustling  water  grasses  and  reeds.  Winging  their 
way  home  to  the  distant  Dobrudja  highlands,  a  couple  of  eagles 
swoop  high  overhead,  fitting  residents  in  this  land  of  desolation. 

At  Braila,  the  next  stopping-place,  the  scene  at  the  quay  is 
much  the  same  as  at  Cernavoda.  There  is  the  same  crowd  of 
odd,  mixed-up-looking  people;  the  same  bewildering  noises; 'the 
same  flies,  and  fleas,  and  mosquitoes ;  the  same  patiently  wait¬ 
ing  procession  of  buffalo  waggons ;  the  same  big  granaries  and 
factories ;  the  same  cargoes  and  the  same  number  of  German 
traders  !  In  the  architecture,  however,  of  the  towm  itself,  as 
seen  from  the  river,  the  influence  of  Russia  is  plain  in  the  gaiidilv- 
coloured  domes  and  burnished  spires.  Here,  too,  the  shipping 
is  larger  than  at  Cernavoda,  and  great  sea-going  vessels  of  several 
thousand  tons  displacement  are  at  anchorage  beside  the  wharfs. 

After  Braila  comes  Galatz.  Anyone  acquainted  with  a  big, 
bustling.  Oriental  port  can  picture  Galatz.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  not  a  place  of  decay,  nor  of  beauty,  nor  of  poetic 
memory.  Here  trading  Germany  again  leads  the  w’ay — an  un¬ 
pleasant  fact  to  be  digested  by  the  nation  which  sings  how  it  rules 
the  waves.  Over  these  waves  of  the  Danube  Great  Britain  com¬ 
mercially  does  not  hold  sway — as  yet. 

This  disagreeable  consideration,  and  the  equally  obnoxious  fact 
that  Galatz  is  the  most  dust -possessed  spot  ever  created,  have 
become  two  fixtures  in  the  mind  when  once  again  the  steamer 
commences  to  make  its  way  down  river,  and  one  leaves,  without 
regret,  the  grain  capital  of  the  Danube  sitting  green  and  white 
and  glittering  on  the  neck  of  land  which  runs  out  between  the 
Sereth  and  the  Pruth. 

Beyond  Galatz  the  river  writhes  and,  with  a  final  twist,  turns 
eastwards  and  bursts,  near  Tultcha,  into  three  separate  channels, 
w^hich  struggle  across  an  immense,  horrible,  and  unhealthy 
alluvial  delta  towards  the  sea.^  Considering  that  at  many  points 
along  the  lower  reaches,  particularly  at  the  centre  of  the  Cerna¬ 
voda  valley,  the  land  lies  below  the  level  of  the  river,  it  is  not 

(1)  There  are  three  mouths  to  the  Danube  by  which  it  enters  the  Black  Sea 
— the  Kilia,  the  Sulina,  and  the  St.  George’s.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  a 
European  Commission  was  constituted  (on  which  were  represented  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey)  to  execute  works 
necessary  to  put  the  entrance  to  the  river  in  the  beat  possible  state  for  navigation. 
The  engineer  to  this  Commission  was  Sir  Charles  Hartley,  under  whose  direction 
works  were  carried  out  that  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  river  and  made  the  Sulina,  or  middle  branch,  navigable  for  large 
sea-going  vessels. 
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surprising  that  the  country  surrounding  these  mouths  of  the 
Danube  is  almost  perpetually  in  a  state  of  flood.  Even  at  mid¬ 
summer  the  swamps  and  lakes  are  often  joined  together  into  one 
huge  watery  whole,  covered  here  and  there  for  miles  upon  miles 
with  masses  of  raw  green  bulrushes  and  reeds.  A  fit  place, 
trulv,  for  frogs,  waterfowl,  and  mosquitoes,  but  the  last  place 
on  earth  one  would  fancy  for  human  habitations !  Yet  even 
here  there  are  villages.  Those  on  the  Dobrudja  are  miserable, 
but  they  cannot  be  compared  in  misery  wdth  these.  Sunken 
between  great  osier  quagmires,  with  their  foundations  stuck  fast 
in  oily,  stinking  mud,  from  out  of  which  their  pointed  w'attle 
roof  rise  like  so  many  half-submerged  haystacks,  they  give  an 
appearance  of  complete  and  abject  destitution.  An  old-time  Irish 
cabin  would  appear  a  palatial  residence  beside  one  of  these  delta 
hovels.  In  summer  the  roads  are  water-logged ;  in  winter  they 
are  sheets  of  ice.  There  is  no  happy  mean  of  climate  here. 
The  cold  of  winter  is  as  extreme  as  the  heat  of  summer,  when 
the  entire  land  is  smitten  as  with  a  pestilence  by  a  plague  of 
flies,  myriads  of  mosquitoes  spreading  among  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  malaria  and  various  other  varieties  of  illnesses. 
Nevertheless,  herds  of  sheep  and  horses  are  bred  on  the  swampy 
stretches,  and  the  summer  scene  is  enlivened  by  moving  masses 
of  inky-black  buffaloes  revelling  in  the  slime  of  the  lagoons. 

Adown  the  Sulina  channel  the  steamer  is  passing  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  in  a  passion  of  scarlet  and  gold,  which  colours 
every  lake  and  pool  and  swamp  until  all  seem  filled  with  blood. 
The  waterway  is  alive  with  vessels  silently  moving,  coming  and 
going.  Their  tall  masts  and  sails  are  dyed  the  same  blood-red 
hue.  The  Wander  Spirit  whispers,  and  voices,  sinister,  pro¬ 
phetic,  seem  to  come  from  out  the  Unknown.  A  wonderful, 
waiting,  breathless  stillness  falls  on  the  world.  The  glow’  fades ; 
a  solitary  star  burns  yonder  in  the  East.  Its  light  touches  some¬ 
thing  almost  as  brilliantly  white  as  itself — a  long,  curling  bar  of 
pearl  lying  directly  in  front  of  the  ship’s  bow. 

And  then  a  Voice,  familiar  to  travellers  born  of  a  race  which 
does  its  business  on  the  great  w’aters,  the  Voice  of  the  Sea — 
gentle,  mysterious,  mighty — murmurs  through  the  gathering 
shadows,  whispers  among  the  phantom  visions,  that  the  great 
River  has  at  last  found  its  Love  and  that  its  varied  course  is 
ended. 

W.  F.  Bailey. 

J.  V.  B.\tes. 
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The  revised  edition  of  Prince  von  Billow’s  Imperial  Germany 
(which  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  publish  in  an  English  version,  by 
license  under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act)  is  even  more 
informing  and  interesting  than  the  originnl  edition.  That  publica¬ 
tion  was  issued  in  1913,  and  was  full  of  significant  revelations 
as  to  Germany’s  aims  and  intentions,  which  might  have  furnished 
us  with  instruction  and  warning  if  we  had  been  in  the  mood  to 
give  due  notice  to  such  things  at  the  time.  Since  then  the  vnr, 
at  which  the  author  hinted  so  often,  has  come ;  and  we  have  to 
see  what  this  adroit  and  accomplished  controversialist  makes  of 
it,  and  how  it  is  vindicated  or  criticised  by  the  statesman  who 
was  so  largely  responsible  for  the  policy  out  of  which  it  grew.  The 
Prince’s  book  is  to  some  extent  an  apology  pro  vita  sua  as  well  as 
pro  patria  sua,  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  war  implies  no  guilt 
on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  no  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  pilot  wLo  set  a  course  which  has  brought  his  country,  and  all 
the  civilisations  of  Europe,  into  the  roaring  whirlpool  of  w’ar. 

The  Prince  is  much  too  W’ell  versed  in  the  forensic  arts  to  admit 
that  there  is  anything  to  explain  away ;  nor  does  he  endeavour 
to  reconcile  his  eulogy  of  th^;  diplomacy,  which  was  represented  as 
a  guarantee  of  stability  arid  the  European  equilibrium  in  1913, 
with  his  acquiescence  iii  the  statecraft  that  has  since  precipitated 
the  catastrophe.  Perhaps,  as  INIr.  Headlam  shrewdly  suggests 
in  his  interesting  introductory  essay,  he  does  not  really  acquiesce. 
He  says  no  word  in  praise  of  the  Chancellor  who  took  his  place 
when  he  wfas  sacrificed  to  his  sovereign’s  injured  vanity  after  the 
amazing  indiscretions  of  the  famous  Daily  Telegraph  interview, 
and  for  the  monarch  himself  he  has  only  an  occasional  sentence 
of  conventional  loyalty.  We  may  conjecture,  with  INIr.  Headlam, 
that  he  believes  the  war  wmuld  not  have  occurred,  or  would  not 
have  occurred  when  it  did  or  how  it  did,  if  he  had  remained  at  the 
helm,  if  the  match  had  not  been  set  to  the  charged  explosives 
with  which  the  European  magazine  was  stored  by  hands  less 
skilful  than  his  own.  He  does,  indeed,  in  many  passages  .acknow¬ 
ledge  that  the  aggressive  and  self-assertive  policy  he  encouraged 
was  bound  to  rouse  against  Germany  the  most  formidable  ani¬ 
mosities.  But  he  seems  occasionally  to  suggest  that,  with  more 
dexterous  management,  the  collision  might  have  been  long  post¬ 
poned,  and  that  possibly  the  aims  of  Teutonic  Weltpolitik  could 
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have  been  achieved  without  the  necessity  of  facing  any  such  com¬ 
bination  of  hostile  forces  as  that  which  has  been ‘encountered. 

However  this  may  be,  the  point  is  kept  below  the  surface.  The 
war  is  not  regarded  as  a  calamity,  avoidable  or  otherwise.  Prince 
von  Billow,  in  referring  to  it,  strikes  the  same  note  as  that  which 
resounded  through  the  pages  of  his  1913  edition,  the  note  of 
immense  complacency,  of  an  exuberant  national  and  racial  pride. 

It  is  one  stave  in  that  paean  to  the  theme  of  Germania  triumphans 
which  blared  through  the  Empire  wuth  the  centenary  of  the 
“War  of  Liberation  ”  and  the  Leipzig  fetes.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  festivities  did  much  to  stimulate  the  militant  temper 
in  Germany,  and  contributed  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  war-group 
in  the  Emperor’s  inner  council. 

In  the  spring  of  1913  the  Germans,  and  more  particularly  the 
Prussians,  were  celebrating  the  close  of  a  period  which  could  be 
easily  represented  to  them  as  one  of  astounding  .and  unparalleled 
success.  Their  hearts  swelled  with  exultation  and  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  as  they  looked  back  on  a  hundred  years  of  history,  which 
began  with  a  great  victory  of  Prussian  arms  on  the  battlefield  and 
closed  with  Prussia-Germany  as  the  leading  Power  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  having  in  the  intervening  period  humbled  both 
its  age-long  rivals.  Moreover,  this  great  war  State  had  risen 
to  the  very  front  place  in  the  industrial  arena,  and  was  challenging 
the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  commerce  and  manufactures. 

An  insolent  consciousness  of  these  achievements  radiates  from 
Prince  von  Billow’s  pages.  The  innate,  unquestionable  superi¬ 
ority  of  Germany  is  accepted  by  him,  as  it  is  by  most  modern 
Teutonic  writers,  as  an  article  of  faith  that  needs  no  proof.  The 
Germans  are  the  greatest  people  of  the  world  in  arms,  in  arts,  in 
poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  “spiritual 
domain.’’  If  other  peoples  do  not  recognise  this  palpable  truth, 
so  much  the  worse  for  them. 

P’or  PInglish  feaders,  how^ever,  the  main  interest  of  the  Prince’s 
new  edition  is  his  explicit  repudiation  of  the  theory  by  w^hich  his 
successor  has  often  attempted  to  justify  Germany’s  attitude. 
He  gives  no  support  to  the  assumption  that  Germany  was  dragged 
into  the  war  by  the  intrigues  of  jealous  rivals,  and  particularly  of 
Great  Britain.  According  to  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
England  bears  the  main  responsibility,  because  it  is  this  country 
which  first  devised  the  “encirclement”  of  Germany,  and  then 
sought  to  carry  its  nefarious  designs  into  execution  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  aggressive  hostility  of  France  and  Eussia.  During  the 
past  few  weeks  the  Chancellor  has  re-asserted  this  fiction  in  his 
attempt  to  answmr  Viscount  Grey.  According  to  him,  the  war 
occurred  because  Eussia  mobilised  while  the  German  mobilisation 
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was  still  by  a  few'  hours  deferred  ;  and  Eussia,  it  is  alleged,  mobi¬ 
lised  because  England  urged  and  instigated  her  to  do  so,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  co’^spiracy  for  crushing  Germany  by  forming  an  over¬ 
whelming  CO  nbination  of  armed  Powers  against  her. 

Prince  von  Biilow  does  not  accept  this  proposition ;  he  shows, 
indeed,  that  it  is  completely  untenable.  For  he  maintains  that, 
w’hatever  might  have  been  the  popular  feeling  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  there  was  no  actual  ground  of  quarrel  betw'een  England 
and  Germany  until  August,  1914  ;  nor  does  he  suggest  that  Great 
Britain  had  taken  any  step  of  overt  hostility  until  the  attack 
upon  Belgium  and  France.  So  far  from  placing  herself  at  the 
head  of  an  anti-German  league.  Great  Britain  had  sedulously 
refrained  from  entering  into  a  formal  union  w'ith  Germany’s  two 
great  rivals ;  and  the  Prince  emphasises  the  fact  that  on  the  very  | 
brink  of  the  outbreak  of  war  neither  France  nor  Eussia  was 
entitled  to  count  absolutely  on  British  support.  He  might  almost  I 
be  quoting  from  the  British  White  Book  when  he  shows  how 
carefully  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  explained  to  the  Petrograd 
Government  that  Great  Britain  would  not  consider  itself  under 
an  obligation  to  go  to  w'ar  over  any  purely  Balkanic  controversy. 

Instead  of  accusing  us  of  interfering  wdth  German  aspirations 
in  Weltpolitik,  the  Prince  rather  seems  to  suggest  that  England 
was  guilty  of  an  excessive  complaisance  in  this  matter.  He  tells 
us  that  the  main  idea  animating  his  own  policy  w’hen  in  office 
w'as  to  build  up  a  great  German  Navy  and  to  increase  the  German 
sea-pow'er  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  eventually  hold  its  own 
with  the  most  formidable  antagonist.  That  in  this  enterprise 
he  was  aiming  at  England  the  Chancellor  does  not  affect  to  deny, 
and  he  frequently  takes  credit  for  the  cleverness  wdth  which  he 
managed  to  carry  out  the  project  without  coming  into  actual 
collision  with  Great  Britain  before  the  nascent  navy  wms  strong 
enough  to  defy  attack.  Instead  of  using  our  overw’helming  naval 
superiority  to  cut  short  this  menacing  rivalry,  England  acquiesced 
in  it  with  a  tameness  which  the  Prince  plainly  considers  amaz¬ 
ing  and  rather  foolish.  It  would  have  been  easy  enough,  at  any 
time  during  the  first  ten  years  after  the  inception  of  the  new 
naval  programme,  for  England  to  have  confronted  Germany  with 
the  alternative  of  war  or  the  curtailment  of  her  estimates.  Rome 
people  in  Great  Britain  recommended  this  course.  Foreseeing 
that  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy  would  ultimately  involve  a 
collision  with  ourselves,  they  suggested  that  it  would  be  wdser  to 
anticipate  this  inevitable  result  by  embarking  upon  a  preventive 
war  before  the  new'  sea-power  had  grown  strong  enough  to  offer 
effective  opposition.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any 
British  Government  to  have  obtained  national  support  for  this 
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Machiavellian  policy ;  but  Prince  von  Biilow  clearly  thinks  that  if 
the  English  had  known  their  business  as  practical  politicians 
thev  would  have  attempted  it,  “During  the  first  ten  years,”  he 
writes,  “after  the  introduction  of  the  Naval  Bill  of  1897,  and 
while  our  shipbuilding  was  in  its  infancy,  an  English  Govern¬ 
ment  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths  could  have'  made  short  work  of 
our  development  as  a  sea-power  and  have  rendered  us  harmless 
before  our  claws  had  grown.  In  September,  1914,  a  Berlin 
newspaper  remarked  verij  pertinently  that  England  wanted  to 
subdue  us  before  we  grew  too  great,  but  had  missed  the  right 
moment.  We  have  meanwhile  grown  so  strong  that  we  could, 
without  undue  fear,  do  battle  with  England;  and  in  the 
eighteenth  month  of  the  war  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  wrote  with 
equal  justice  that  when  it  came  to  actual  warfare  England  had 
discovered  the  distressing  fact  that  in  spite  of  her  plans  for 
isolating  us  she  had  missed  the  right  moment  for  crushing  the 
rival  she  feared.”  A  French  friend  of  the  ex-Chancellor  said 
to  him  :  “You  will  not  be  able  to  complete  your  naval  pro¬ 
gramme,  for  before  long  England  will  confront  you  with  the 
alternative  between  ceasing  your  construction  of  ships  or  seeing 
the  British  Fleet  put  out  to  sea.”  “Nevertheless,”  says  the 
Prince,  “w'e  did  carry  out  our  shipbuilding  programme.  When, 
in  the  winter  of  1909,  an  English  Member  of  Parliament  stated 
that  England  would  not  have  needed  to  continue  her  sea  arma¬ 
ment  at  such  a  feverish  rate  if  she  had  ten  years  previously  pre¬ 
vented  the  rise  of  the  German  sea-power  he  expressed  a  thought 
that,  so  far  as  the  policy  of  mere  force  was  concerned,  was  quite 
correct.” 

English  statesmen  would  not  have  been  allowed  by  public 
opinion  to  pursue  a  “  policy  of  mere  force  ”  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  enable  them  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  an  ostensibly  friendly 
country  on  the  ground  that  it  w'as  likely  to  become  incon¬ 
veniently  strong.  More  fools  they,  would,  no  doubt,  say  some  of 
Prince  von  Biilow’s  fellow'-countrymen,  and  possibly  Prince  von 
Biilow  himself.  But  at  least  his  statement  of  the  position  is  the 
best  possible  vindication  of  the  British  Government  from  the 
charge  of  having  forced  on  the  present  war  out  of  jealousy  of 
Germany’s  maritime  greatness. 

Nor,  again,  do  the  pages  of  Imperial  Germany  give  any 
warrant  for  the  assertion  that  Germany’s  place  in  the  sun  was 
hedged  about  and  limited  by  British  intolerance.  Prince  von 
Bulow,  in  his  present  edition,  throw^s  out  numerous  vague  hints 
as  to  England’s  envy  and  suspicion,  but  he  does  not  give  a  single 
specific  instance  to  show  how  this  alleged  ill-feeling  has  been  used 
to  hamper  German  expansionist  activity.  If  Germany  sought 
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to  build  up  a  Colonial  Empire  in  the  still  unappropriated  por¬ 
tions  of  the  earth  in  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  she  was  certainly 
not  obstructed  by  Great  Britain,  which,  on  the  contrary,  made  it 
easy  for  her  to  annex  vast  and  fruitful  territories  in  East,  West, 
and  South-West  Africa.  England,  if  she  had  so  pleased,  could 
have  certainly  prevented  Germany  from  becoming  the  third  great 
Colonial  Power  of  the  modern  world,  as  she  was  until  she  chose 
to  stake  the  fate  of  the  Cameroons  and  her  other  African 
possessions  in  her  quarrel  for  European  hegemony. 

As  for  Germany’s  ambitious  programme  of  expansion  and 
exploitation  in  the  iVIiddle  East,  England,  so  far  from  placing 
an  embargo  upon  the  enterprise,  was  even  apparently  disposed, 
up  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  present  war,  to  sanction, 
and  even  to  facilitate,  it.  The  opening  of  the  through  route 
from  Central  Europe  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  regeneration 
under  Teutonic  direction  of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  is 
claimed  by  the  ex-Chancellor  as  one  of  the  main  purposes  which 
German  statesmanship  under  his  guidance  had  kept  in  view,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prime  objects  for  which  the  Teutonic 
Empires  are  at  present  fighting.  He  hopes  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  war,  the  Bagdad  Eailway  will  be  “secure”  in  its  whole 
extent  from  sea  to  sea.  Mr.  Headlam,'  in  his  Introduction, 
quotes  a  significant  passage  from  Count  Eeventlow,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  great  mistake  made  by  the  Germans  was  to  talk 
too  much  of  what  they  intended  to  do  in  the  Near  East  before 
the  time  came  to  do  it.  “It  had  an  unfavourable  effect,  and 
created  difficulties,  that  in  Germany  itself  the  object  and  the 
importance  of  the  Bagdad  Eailway  was  proclaimed  to  the  world 
to  some  extent  in  an  incorrect  and  a  very  exaggerated  manner. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  people  talked 
openly,  with  a  triumph  which  far  anticipated  events,  of  the 
railway  which  would  threaten  India  and  render  possible  a  Turkish 
invasion  of  Egypt.  A  German  war  station  would  arise  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  superfluous  German  population  would  be 
settled  in  Mesopotamia.  In  this  direction  there  were  at  that 
time  made  among  us  great  mistakes  which  were  quite  un¬ 
answered.  The  more  quietly  the  Bagdad  Eailway  was  built  the 
better.  It  was  certainly  true  that  it  would  be  possible,  after 
the  network  of  railways  had  been  completed,  to  make  of  Turkey 
a  dangerous  menace  against  Egypt  and  India ;  but  that  sort  of 
thing  ought  not  to  have  been  said  so  long  as  Great  Britain  still 
was  in  a  position  to  hinder  and  to  delay  the  building  of  the 
railway.” 

Great  Britain  might  have  been  in  that  position  ;  but  she  evinced 
not  the  smallest  inclination  to  exercise  her  power  in  order  to 
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thwart  the  German  designs.  Officially,  England  gave  no  sign 
that  the  German  Mesopotamian  plans  were  regarded  by  her  with 
jealousy,  nor  did  she  make  any  effort  to  prevent  them  from  coming 
to  maturity.  She  even  went  a  long  way  towards  assisting  their 
realisation.  In  the  summer  of  1914,  shortly  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Great  War,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  by  which  the  Near  Eastern  ambitions  of  the  former 
Power  were  recognised  (and,  as  it  would  seem,  endorsed)  to  their 
full  extent  by  the  latter.  Prince  von  Biilow  points  out  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  Treaty  sets  the  seal  on  one 
of  the  great  achievements  in  German  world  jxjlicy.  The  text  of 
this  remarkable  treaty  has  not  been  made  public ;  but  its  general 
purtwrt  is  known,  and  it  is  known  also  that  the  German  preten¬ 
sions  are  treated  with  amazing  generosity.  “Germany,”  says 
Eohrbach,  “was  given  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway,  the  Mesopotamian  petroleum  springs,  and  the  Tigris 
navigation  which  exceeded  all  expectations  ”  In  jxiint  of  fact, 
Germany,  without  any  war,  would  have  secured  a  virtual  control 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  a  predominant  opportunity 
for  pacific  penetration  in  the  whole  territory  between  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Whether  Great  Britain  acted 
wisely  in  making  these  strangely  ample  concessions  may  be  a 
question ;  but  assuredly  the  Government  that  showed  itself  so 
indulgent  towards  the  largest  aims  of  Teutonic  expansion  can 
hardly  be  charged  with  having  brought  about  a  world  conflict 
in  order  to  deprive  Germany  of  her  fair  opportunities  for  extend¬ 
ing  her  sphere  of  economic  and  jxilitical  influence. 

Prince  von  Biilow  makes  no  such  charge  against  us ;  and  by 
implication  he  dissociates  himself  from  the  -views  which  have 
been  passionately  put  forward  by  German  statesmen,  and  have 
been  commonly  accepted  by  the  German  people.  In  the  first 
edition  of  his  book  his  references  to  this  country  were  not  un¬ 
friendly  ;  in  the  present  issue  he  has  obviously  deemed  it  advisable 
to  play  up  to  jxipular  feeling  by  inserting  a  sentence  here  and 
there  upon  England’s  jealousy  and  greed,  and  her  unscrupulous 
rancour  against  all  possible  commercial  and  maritime  rivals.  But 
even  now,  as  Mr.  Headlam  says,  we  have  nothing  from  him  to 
support  the  conception  of  a  wmr  forced  upon  Germany  by  English 
intrigues  and  machinations.  “The  picture  we  have  of  England 
here  is  rather  of  a  nation  w'hich  had  lost  the  opjxirtunity  offered 
to  her  of  attacking  Germany  at  a  time  when  the  fleet  was  still  so 
weak  as  to  make  an  attack  dangerous.  .  .  .  But  if  England  had 
missed  the  opportunity  in  the  past  he  does  not  suggest  that  she 
was  anxious  to  make  another  similar  opportunity^  He  speaks  of 
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England  having  entered  upon  the  war  only  when  it  was  clear  ^  o 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect  of  peace.”  !  v 

He  gives  us,  indeed,  some  passages  which  might  almost  seem 
to  have  been  penned  in  anticipation  as  a  reply  to  the  present  ^ 
Chancellor’s  latest  violent  diatribes  against  Viscount  Grey.  "It  '  ^ 

was  not  till  the  outbreak  of  war  that  the  Triple  Entente  became 
a  solid  coalition.  As  late  as  April  24th,  1914,  Baron  Beyens,  the  “ 
Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin,  stated  in  connection  wdth  the  rumour 
that  the  Kussian  Ambassador  in  Paris  was  to  be  transferred  to  ^ 

London  that  M.  Iswolski  would  be  able  to  convince  himself  s 

there  that  public  opinion  in  England  had  not  the  slightest  desire  t 

to  see  England  lose  her  freedom  of  action  by  a  formal  treaty  c 

which  would  bind  her  fate  to  that  of  Bussia  and  France.  It  was  ^ 

the  London  protocol  of  September  5th,  1914,  that  changed  the  i 

hitherto  more  or  less  loose  connection  between  the  three  Powers  ' 

into  a  close  alliance.”  It  is  true  that,  in  a  passage  which  the  * 

Prince  has  written  since  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  he  says:  ^ 

“The  outbreak  and  the  course  of  the  world-war  have  shown  how  ,  ^ 
ready  the  leading  circles  in  England  were  to  throw  their  decisive  ^ 

influence  on  the  policy  of  the  Entente,  and  to  direct  that  influence  ^ 

steadily  and  deliberately  against  their  German  rival  as  soon  as 
they  thought  that  peace  could  no  longer  be  preserved.”  But  even  ‘ 

here  he  admits  that  this  feeling  was  only  a  post  bellum  develop-  * 

ment  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  before  the  war  English  leadership  '  ^ 
had  exercised  a  soothing  and  sobering  effect  upon  France  and  < 

had  done  good  w'ork  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe.  > 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  fact  that  Prince  von  Biilow',  with  all  ' 

his  ample  concessions  to  the  dominating  Anglophobia  in  Germany,  ' 

cannot  really  find  any  grounds  to  label  this  country  as  the  peace-  p  ^ 
breaker,  or  any  argument  which  gives  the  smallest  support  to  the  ' 

official  Prussian  myth  that  Germany  was  forced  into  war  by  her 
Eastern  and  Western  neighbours,  acting  as  the  prime  agents  in  ^ 
a  great  anti-Teutonic  conspiracy,  engineered  and  directed  by  the 
Government  and  ruling  classes  of  Great  Britain. 

What  then  wms  the  real  cause  of  the  war?  Prince  von  Biilow 
does  not  say.  But  he  shows  in  many  pages  how'  closely  the  ^ 
genuine  responsibility  rests  uix)n  himself  and  those  who  shared  ' 

with  him  the  conduct  of  German  policy  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  He  insists  that  Germany  in  essence  is  a  pacific  country ; 
but  he  is  constantly  vaunting  Teutonic  prowess  in  war,  and  he 
maintains  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  State,  and  more  particularly 
of  Germany,  to  be  perpetually  prepared  for  hostilities.  “Every 
State  department  should  be  organised  as  if  war  were  going  to 
break  out  to-morrow.”  He  quotes  with  approval  Moltke’s  famous 
dictum  :  “Permanent  peace  is  a  dream,  and  not  even  a  beautiful 
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one :  but  war  is  an  essential  element  of  God’s  scheme  in  the 
world.” 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Prince’s  own  views,  and 
his  denunciation  of  “middle-class  morality”  in  foreign  policy. 
Morality,  middle  class  or  other,  has  nothing  to  do  with  inter¬ 
national  relations ;  nor  is  the  doctrine  of  the  equal  rights  of 
nationalities  more  than  an  academic  vision.  “If  it  were  possible 
for  members  of  different  nationalities,  with  different  language 
and  customs,  and  an  intellectual  life  of  a  different  kind,  to  live 
side  by  side  in  one  and  the  same  State  without  succumbing  to 
the  temptation  of  each  trying  to  force  his  nationality  on  the 
other,  things  on  earth  would  look  a  good  deal  more  peaceful. 
But  it  is  a  law  of  life  and  development  in  history  that  where  two 
influential  civilisations  meet  they  fight  for  ascendancy ;  that 
where  two  different  nationalities  are  bound  to  the  same  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  both  contented,  and  that  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  friction  easily  arises.”  When  the  leading  intellects,  and 
the  most  capable  politicians,  of  any  State  hold  these  views  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  their  aspirations  can  be  fulfilled  with¬ 
out  violence. 

Prince  von  Billow’s  book  is  a  warning  for  the  future  as  w’ell 
as  an  illumination  of  the  past.  We  are  mistaken  if  we  imagine 
that  the  weariness  produced  by  this  war  will  induce  the  Germans 
to  lay  aside  their  religion  of  forcible  self-assertion.  “The  voice 
of  our  national  conscience  tells  us  that  German  militarism  really 
is  the  best  thing  we  have  achieved  in  the  course  of  our  national 
I  development  as  a  State  and  as  a  people.”  Oddly  enough,  wdth 
I  all  this  Prince  von  Billow  holds  that  after  the  war  it  will  be 
:  found  possible  to  take  up  again  the  connections  which  were  so 
;  suddenly  broken  by  the  world  conflict.  He  really  seems  to 
I  imagine  that  the  economic  status  of  Germany  will  be  restored 
to  that  which  prevailed  before  the  great  interruption  occurred. 

I  But  then  he  assumes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Germany  will 
:  be  victorious ;  and  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  significant 
;  warning  which  can  be  drawn  from  his  pages  is  the  absolutely 
;  unshaken  belief  they  express  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  the 
German  arms.  This  ought  to  disillusion  some  observers  among 
ourselves  who  cherish  the  belief  that  Germany  is  aware  that  she  is 
playing  a  losing  game,  and  is  already  preparing  to  make  her 
account  with  the  inevitable  disaster  that  the  future  has  in  store. 
No  doubt  Germany  is  going  to  be  defeated,  but  Prince  von  Biilow, 
like  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  does  not  in  the  smallest 
degree  realise  that  she  has  even  begun  to  be  defeated  as  yet. 

Sidney  Low. 
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The  news  of  the  proclamation  of  an  independent  Poland  by  the 
Central  Powers  has  so  far  eclipsed  all  the  other  events  of  the 
war  in  political  importance  as  well  as  journalistic  sensation. 
Little  as  it  may  be  called  unexpected,  this  far-reaching  step  of 
Germany  and  Austria  has  become  a  fact,  and  therefore  must  and 
will  be  reckoned  with  as  such  not  only  by  “Central  Europe,” 
but  by  the  whole  world. 

Many  points  of  view  may  be  urged  on  the  past,  present,  and 
future  situation  of  Poland,  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  at 
least  for  the  Pole,  the  only  right  point  of  view  on  the  fate  of 
his  country  is  his  own.  Ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded  by 
the  Press  to  the  consideration  of  foreign  opinions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  is  only  just  if  space  is  now  given  to  the  voicing  of 
the  Polish  opinion.  For  it  is  not  only  an  injustice  to  the  ]?*oles 
that  they  have  never  been  asked  what  their  owm  wishes  and 
needs  may  be,  but  it  is  also  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  this 
country  not  to  be  allowed  to  hear  them.  After  all,  we  are  still 
fighting  for  the  liberty  of  nations !  A  critical  review  of  the 
whole  problem  as  presented  by  the  recent  development  seems, 
therefore,  not  altogether  out  of  place  at  this  juncture. 

The  first  question  that  occurs  to  one’s  mind  is  :  What  will  the 
Poles  do  now?  And  one  cannot  help  hoping  that  they  should 
do  very  little  and  yet  very  much.  But  this  requires  explanation. 

The  world  at  large  will  scarcely  commit  a  grave  error  by  dis¬ 
missing  at  once  the  possibility  of  an  ethical  motive  for  the  latest 
action  of  the  Central  Powers  with  regard  to  Poland.  But  for 
the  moment  it  seems  infinitely  more  important  that  this  dis¬ 
missal  should  be  done  by  the  Poles.  Though,  however  little 
reason  we  may  have  to  fear  that  the  Poles  have  not  yet  seen 
through  the  construction  of  the  new  offer,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  Press  of  this  country  has  done  its  utmost  in  ix>int- 
ing  out  all  flaws  in  this  fabric,  an  act  for  which  the  Poles  can 
only  feel  very  grateful.  The  more  light  is  now  thrown  on  the 
situation  thus  created  in  Poland  the  better,  not  only  for  the 
Poles,  but  also  for  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  divulging  the  true 
meaning  of  the  last  declaration  of  Germany  and  Austria  must 
needs  occupy  now  the  brains  of  all  serious  and  honest  politicians  in 
the  world. 

The  character  of  the  declaration  of  November  5th  is  elastic,  and 
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by  rendering  the  contents  of  the  proclamation  vague  it  admits  of 
a  wide  individual  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  a  few  points  of 
the  scheme  may  be  regarded  as  more  concrete  than  others,  and 
they  can  be  defined  with  more  certainty  and  precision.  First 
of  all,  the  elusiveness  of  the  German  offer  is  intelligible  :  the 
givers  do  not  want  to  commit  themselves  to  anything  very 
material  before  they  know  how  things  will  work  out ;  they  want  to 
see  the  effect  of  their  resolution  on  their  enemies  and  on  the 
neutral  countries;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  want  to  find  out 
with  how  little  or  how  much  the  Poles  will  be  satisfied. 

Then,  the  fact  itself  that  the  much-talked-of  event  has  finally 
come  about  can  only  indicate  that  the  Central  Empires  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Polish  problem  is  an  inter¬ 
national  one,  a  conclusion  to  which  the  Allies  have  also  arrived 
at  this  stage.  (See  editorial  articles  in  the  Times,  the  Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,  and  others  of  November  6th.)  All  the  mili¬ 
tary  power  and  all  the  strategic  successes  proved  insufficient  to 
keep  the  conquered  Polish  provinces  in  complete  subjugation  any 
longer.  The  task  has  become  too  big  even  for  the  conquerors. 
They  have  realised  that  it  was  one  thing  to  incorporate  Poland, 
weary  and  sore  from  the  Russian  rule,  and  that  it  is  another 
thing  to  keep  25,000,000  Poles  satisfied  with  an  Austro-German 
yoke,  if  only  for  a  bare  two  years.  They  see  that  unless  the 
occupied  territories  are  given  the  means  (no  matter  how  illusory 
or  inadequate)  of  looking  after  their  own  interests  “Central 
Europe”  may  collapse  under  its  own  ballast. 

That  Germany,  whilst  undertaking  this  important  move,  had 
in  her  mind  the  500,000  Polish  recruits  which  she  might 
covet  for  her  own  ends  is,  of  course,  an  obvious  thought  which 
at  this  moment  must  occur  to  everybody.  But  it  would  be 
unwise  to  regard  this  as  a  sign  of  German  weakness  all  the 
same;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Polish  soldiers,  having  once 
entered  the  Polish  Army,  could  not  be  persuaded  or  even  com¬ 
pelled  to  defend  anything  but  their  own  country.  That  it  is  so 
and  not  otherwise  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Polish 
Legion  which  is  fighting  on  Austria’s  side,  and  numbering  only 
as  many  men  as  an  average  German  army  corps,  has  never  left 
the  Eastern  front ;  and  as  little  as  one  may  feel  inclined  to  trust 
Teutonic  pledges,  this  point  forms  the  basis  of  the  hard  bargain 
which  the  Poles  are  now  driving  with  the  Germans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  Germany  is  no  more  rushing  headlong 
towards  new  military  escapades,  but  is  paying  now  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  political  exigencies  of  the  moment,  must  indirectly  be 
regarded  as  a  symptom  of  her  still  prevalent  strength  as  a  Power 
rather  than  of  her  decay.  Insane  as  she  often  appeared  during 
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this  war,  she  seems  now  sane  enough  to  realise  that  only  through 
concessions  can  she  avert  a  disaster. 

How  great  a  sacrifice  for  the  German  militarists  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  an  independent  (part  of)  Poland  must  have  been  is  best 
seen  from  the  outburst  of  indignation  with  which  this  news  was 
received  by  a  section  of  the  German  Press.  The  militarists 
naturally,  believe  only  in  military  measures,  and  are  inclined  to 
see  in  a  political  measure  of  this  order  (rightly  or  wronglv)  a 
sign  that  their  happiest  days  are  over.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
the  bellicose  elements  shown  now’  through  their  papers  might 
also  be  taken  as  one  more  proof  that  the  German  Army  does  I 
not  consider  the  possibility  of  military  help  from  Poland 
seriously  enough  to  justify  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  German 
Government. 

So  much  for  Germany.  To  us,  for  the  moment,  is  material 
not  what  the  Central  Empires  think  of  their  deed,  hut  what 
the  Poles  feel  about  this  new  proposal.  And  although  no  direct 
new’s  has  been  obtainable  for  some  time,  one  cannot  attach  too 
much  weight  to  any  reports  emanating  from  Poland,  since  it  is 
clear  that  no  reliable  information  is  allow’ed  to  leave  the  occupied 
territory  if  it  happened  to  he  of  a  less  complimentary  nature  than 
w’ould  suit  the  interests  of  “Central  Europe.” 

But  if  there  be  still  somebody  w’ho  to  this  day  has  not  grasped 
I'^oland's  aspirations  and  her  real  aim,  he  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  do  it  in  future.  No  Pole  if  ever  questioned  /will  give  any 
other  reply  but  that  he  wishes  complete  reunion  and  complete 
independence  for  his  country.  This  may  be  safely  regarded  as 
a  political  axiom,  a  doctrine  on  which  various  theories  can  be 
constructed,  but  which  in  itself  cannot  be  denied  or  changed  at 
the  risk  of  becoming  untrue,  and  thus  losing  contact  with  life. 

Let  us  see  now  how’  far  Europe  has  during  this  war  attempted 
to  materialise  the  wishes  of  the  Poles  in  accordance  with  the 
above  truism.  We  are  all  still  fresh  from  the  indelible  mani¬ 
festo  of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  addressed,  through  the  Poles, 
to  the  w’hole  world.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  events  on  the 
Eastern  front  have  so  far"  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the 
programme  contained  in  the  manifesto,  the  latter  only  promised 
the  realisation  of  one  half  of  the  Polish  desideratum.  For, 
whilst  it  offered  the  Poles  the  protection  of  Russia,  it  spoke  only 
of  the  reunion  of  all  three  parts  of  Poland,  w’hereas  it  did  not 
mention  the  independence  of  Poland  as  of  a  separate  State.  So 
that  even  if,  as  the  result  of  the  wmr,  Russia  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  the  whole  of  Poland  from  her  enemies’  hands,  and  had 
kept  her  promise  of  autonomy  to  the  united  Poland,  the  second 
half  of  the  Polish  doctrine  would  still  remain  unsatisfied. 
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Of  more  topical  interest,  because  of  a  much  more  recent  date, 
is  for  the  Poles  the  Austro-German  declaration,  which  also 
affects  their  country  directly  and  immediately,  whereas  the  other 
has  for  the  moment  little  more  than  a  speculative  value.  The 
Austro-German  offer,  in  contrast  with  the  Eussian,  fulfils  the 
second  half  of  the  Polish  doctrine  by  creating  an  independent 
Polish  State,  but  it  does  not  answer  the  first  part  of  the  maxim, 
since  it  does  not  speak  of  a  reunion  of  Posen  and  Galicia  with 
an  independent  Russian  Poland. 

Consequently,  both  proposals  are  from  the  Polish  point  of  view 
unacceptable.  And  as  long  as  they  live  the  Poles  wdll  demand 
the  fulfilment  of  both  their  wishes.  They  will  want  to  see  their 
country  as  a  Sovereign  State,  and  they  will  want  this  State  to 
embrace,  besides  the  Congress  Kingdom,  also  Galicia,  and,  above 
all,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  at  least,  as  well  as  Danzig 
(Gdansk)  as  the  Polish  seaport,  with  the  estuary  of  the  Vistula. 
On  this  point  Polish  opinion  is  completely  united.  Their 
sympathy  in  favour  of  such  a  solution  of  the  Polish  question  is 
as  powerful  and  unanimous  as  was  their  horror  and  indignation 
when,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  war,  they  realised  the  grave 
danger  of  a  fourth  partition  of  Poland,  when,  to  all  appearance, 
Germany  and  Austria  were  settling  down  to  a  division  of  Eussian 
Poland.  This  danger  is  now  over,  and  will  in  all  probability 
not  return  any  more,  partly  due  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  Germany  in  the  West  and  by  Austria  in  the  East,  but  mainly 
to  the  growing  Polish  opposition. 

We  see  thus  that  the  Poles  can  hardly  be  contented  with  the 
grudging  concessions  attempted  by  the  partitioning  Powers  in 
this  war,  and  that  they  want  something  more  than  goodwill  on 
the  part  of  Europe.  But  they  are  now  faced  with  a  fatt 
accompli,  and  even  if  they  did  not  like  the  form  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  they  have  got  to  accept  it  willy-nilly.  And  yet  can  anyone 
wonder  that  the  Poles  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  protest 
against  the  declaration  of  an  independent  Poland,  even  though 
it  does  not  include  (as  yet)  the  other  provinces?  After  all  that 
my  country  has  gone  through,  and  of  which  this  country  know^s 
next  to  nothing,  it  is  not  unintelligible  that  the  Poles,  seeing 
once  more  the  possibility  of  a  realisation  of  their  full  hopes, 
should  grasp  it  with  avidity,  though  not  without  criticism.  The 
hundred  years  of  misery  which  they  had  gone  through  had  taught 
them  a  lesson  which  they  cannot  forget  easily.  The  best  proof 
of  their  scepticism  they  gave  by  refraining  from  any  support  to 
Germany,  though  they  were,  on  previous  occasions,  directly  and 
indirectly  approached  with  the  promise  of  independence  if  they 
showed  loyalty  to  the  invader  and  helped  him  to  fight. 
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Now  it  is  said  that  the  Poles  will  get  theip'own  army,  which 
is  to  fight  Russia.  At  first  sight  this  contingeiSCy  seems  plausible 
enough,  and  such  a  turn  of  affairs  could  be  ofiSy  regarded  as  the 
most  tragic  one  of  all.  But  how  do  we  know^ithat  Russia  would 
want  to  fight  Poland,  whose  reunion  she  desired i  and  whose 
well-being  and  strength  were  so  important  for  her?  To  me  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  such  a  deplorable  and  not  unavoid¬ 
able  drama  should  actually  take  place  at  a  moment  when  the  end 
of  the  war  is  almost  in  sight.  Russia,  sup|x>rted  by  the  Allies, 
can  only  demand  that  the  Central  Empires  also  fulfil  the  other 
half  of  the  Polish  ixjstulate  ^  ;  that  is,  that  they  should  reunite 
the  partitioned  country  rather  than  put  forward  new  half-measures 
which  sooner  or  later  can  only  lead  to  fresh  European  conflicts. 

The  Polish  army,  if  it  came  into  being,  wull  be  used  for  the 
defence  of  Poland  against  whomsoever  it  may  become  necessary. 
And  if  there  be  no  reason  to  delude  oneself  prematurely  with  a 
Polish  danger  for  Russia,  it  would  be  altogether  hazardous  for 
one  moment  to  believe  that  any  of  the  Polish  forces  belonging 
to  the  new’  army  would  ever  be  used  against  the  Allies  in  the 
West;  because,  whatever  grounds  the  Polish  nation  may  have 
had  for  hating  the  Russian  tyranny,  there  has  never  been  any 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  as  regards  the  Western 
democracies  of  France,  England,  and  Italy.  The  ties  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  gratitude  have  survived  many  a  moment  of  stress  in 
the  past,  and  they  have  certainly  survived  the  present  strain,  no 
matter  how  appallingly  abnormal  the  situation  created  through 
the  outbreak  of  this  war  is  for  the  w’hole  of  Poland.  It  is  wholly 
untninkable  that  an  army,  which  is  estimated  at  half  a  million 
at  least,  could  be  coerced  to  any  action  against  its  will.  The 
Germans  themselves  admit  that  they  are  not  loved  by  the  Poles, 
and  this  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  last 
nine  and  a  half  centuries.  Finally,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
the  formation  of  the  Polish  army  will  begin  long  before  the  end  of 
the  w’ar,  but  wull  be,  as  it  were,  a  result  of  the  peace.  This 
uncertainty,  however,  indicates  that  Germany  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Poles,  who  already  now  demand  the  reunion  of  all 
three  parts  of  Poland,  will  only  the  more  clamour  for  it  when 
they  will  feel  the  presence  of  their  owm  army.  They — who,  if 
anything,  have  proved  so  high  a  standard  of  military  efficiency — 
are  paying  glowing  tributes  to  Polish  valour,  chivalry  and 
patriotism.  But,  needless  to  say,  it  is  not  admiration  for  these 
qualities  of  the  Poles  alone  that  prompts  Germany  to  such  public 
statements,  and  that  much  is  clear  to  both  sides. 

(1)  Since  the  writing  of  this  article  this  has  already  been  done  by  the  Allies 
on  November  14th  and  16th,  and  almost  in  the  same  words. 
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Those  who  know  little  about  Austria  cover  their  ignorance  by 
calling  her  a  vassal  of  Germany  and,  true  as  it  may  be,  this 
does  not  explain  much  of  this  war’s  complexity.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  declaration  of  the  independent  Polish  Kingdom 
by  the  Central  Empires  was  to  a  great  extent  made  at  Austria’s 
earnest  request.  Everything  that  applies  to  the  German  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  new  kingdom  applies  also  to  the  Austrian  part  of  it, 
and  therefore  an  overruling  of  the  Polish  army  by  Prussia  need 
not  be  feared  any  more  than  an  overruling  by  Austria.  The 
latter  eventuality,  in  fact,  was  much  more  likely  at  certain  stages 
of  the  war,  as  there  was  infinitely  more  sympathy  amongst  the 
Poles  for  Austria  than  for  Germany  (Prussia)  when  war  was 
started. 

In  reality,  the  trend  of  Austrian  politics  has  lately  been  such 
as  to  lead  straight  against  the  interests  of  Germany.  A  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  Polish  problem  has  always  been  more 
vital  for  Austria  than  for  Germany,  but  has  of  late  become  even 
more  so.  The  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Premier  was 
evidently  the  final  push  which  was  required  in  order  to  help  the 
Poles.  The  Powers  who  considered  themselves  chosen  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Poland  saw  that  the  moment  had  come  when  talking 
must  cease  and  acting  begin.  So  they  began.  They  made  the 
first  stroke,  and  by  declaring  an  independent  Polish  State  they 
manifestly  wished  to  trump  the  declaration  of  Polish  autonomy 
made  by  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  supported  by  the  Allies. 

There  is  now  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  Allies  to  sway  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  world  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Central 
Empires  have  attempted  through  their  latest  coup  and  failed. 
The  Allies  can  outwit  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  eyes  of  the 
universe  by  declaring  the  independence  of  the  whole  of  Poland, 
and  thus  force  the  enemy  to  yield  all  Polish  ground  now  in  his 
possession.  There  is  still  time  for  this  decisive  step,  for  which 
the  Central  Empires  had  not  enough  courage  and  magnanimity, 
but  for  which  there  is  an  ever-rising  feeling  amongst  the  Allies. 

The  declaration  of  an  independent  and  united  Kingdom  of 
Poland  by  the  Allies  would  provide  an  honourable  way  out  of 
the  European  deadlock  without  allowing  their  enemies  to  retain 
any  of  the  territories  to  which  they  have  no  right.  If  time  be 
lost,  reckless  Germany  and  bureaucratic  Austria,  not  out  of 
sentiment,  but  merely  out  of  cool  consideration  of  their  own 
interests,  may  be  allowed  to  do  for  Poland  what  the  Poles  always 
expected  would  be  the  share  of  free  France  and  liberal  England. 
Quite  apart  from  the  principles  of  humanity,  a  measure  of  this 
order  would  do  justice  to  the  complex  requirements  of  Europe 
collectively  and  of  most  of  her  countries  individually. 
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Whilst  offering  a  splendid  solution  of  an  old  and  shameful 
state  of  affairs  right  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  its  pre-partitional  shape  presents 
no  disadvantages  to  any  Power.  On  the  contrary,  it  can  only 
be  a  solid  guarantee  of  peace  in  that  quarter  of  tlje  world,  all 
the  more  worthy  for  the  fact  that  nobody  would  have  to  pay  for 
it,  and  therefore  it  w’ould  not  be  likely  to  serve  as  a  starting-jx)int 
for  a  new  European  disaster. 

Owing  to  her  geographical  position,  Poland  would  serve  as  a 
barrier  not  only  to  a  renewed  Russo-German  conflict,  but  also 
to  an  alliance,  such  as  is  coveted  by  Germany  even  now,  whilst 
the  war  is  still  going  on. 

A  year  ago  I  endeavoured  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  to 
depict  the  position  of  Poland  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  w'ar  and  the  situation  in  all  the  three  partitions  created 
through  the  European  conflict.^  It  was  my  intention  then  to 
shadow  out  Poland’s  case  for  reunion  and  independence.  To¬ 
day  her  cause  needs  hardly  any  less  pleading,  though  the  events 
of  the  war  have  rendered  her  case  clearer  to  the  world.  Rut 
what  still  remains  to  be  done  is  the  analysis  of  the  form  which 
the  Polish  State  ultimately  should  take. 

Independently  from  the  dislike  which  the  Poles  must  naturally 
experience  at  the  thought  of  a  German  King  of  Poland,  but 
especially  so  if  he  came  from  a  tainted  house,  the  Polish  taste  and 
temperament  would  most  likely*  choose  Republic  as  a  form  of 
government,  although  Constitutional  Monarchy  would,  no  doubt, 
find  almost  as  many  supporters.  In  the  past  Poland  was  a 
Republic  and  at  the  same  time  she  had  a  King,  and  a  reversion 
to  the  old  principle  is  highly  attractive  to  the  Polish  minds  and 
hearts. 

Another  point  which  arises  in  this  connection  is  whether 
Lithuania  should  be  allied  to  the  Polish  Kingdom,  as  she  was 
for  over  four  centuries  before  the  downfall  of  the  Polish  Realm. 
Clearly,  the  decision  of  this  problem  must  in  the  last  instance 
rest  with  the  Lithuanian  people.  That  much,  however,  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  reunion  of  the  two  nations,  that  together 
they  could  constitute  a  much  more  stable  organism,  capable  of 
offering  a  greater  resistance  to  foreign  aggressiveness.  Of  some 
importance  is  also  the  fact  that  almost  half  the  land  in  Lithuania 
is  in  Polish  hands,  and  that  Vilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is 
in  reality  a  Polish  town.  The  spiritual  unity  between  Poland 
and  Lithuania  can  be  compared  to  the  relationship  between 
England  and  Scotland,  not  to  speak  of  the  similarity  of  their 
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(1)  “Poland  and  her  Role  in  Europe,”  September,  1915. 
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'eo<Jraphical  cohesion.  Equally,  the  Ruthenian  problem  could 
liie  advantageously  disentangled  on  analogous  lines. 

\gain,  the  Jewish  question,  when  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
full  Polish  suzerainty,  looks  undoubtedly  more  hopeful  than  is 
.  iinetimes  alleged.  As  long  as  the  Poles  were  their  own  masters 
'he  lot  of  the  Jew  was  in  Poland  ever  so  much  better  than 
iivwhere  else  in  the  world,  Palestine  included.  Herein,  and 
li.erein  alone,  lies  the  reason  why  Poland  to  this  day  harbours 
::iore  Jews  than  any  other  country  on  earth.  The  programme 
if  the  Polish  Independence  Party  makes  a  special  point  of 
billowing  them  wdth  equal  civil  and  political  rights  with  the 
(hristian  |)opulation  of  the  Polish  Commonwealth.^  Of  course, 
ihe  Jewish  Separatists  will  find  in  the  future  Polish  State  as 
little  room  as  in  this  country. 

It  is  impossible,  as  well  as  premature,  to  discuss  all  the  other 
-letails  of  so  vast  a  complex  as  a  new  State.  They  come  with 
:t!ie  time.  What  is  of  eminent  importance  now  is  the  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  needs  of  a  tortured  nation  and  a  deep  and  general 
Conviction  that  everything  mulst  be  done  to  avoid  another  cruci- 
Ifixion  of  a  country  for  whom  now,  through  some  cursed  irony 
I  lf  fate,  her  enemies  have  only  words  of  praise  and  comfort ! 

I  It  is,  indeed,  quite  inconceivable  that  Europe  could  much 
■linger  withhold  from  Poland  what  is  her  sacred  right  after  full 
*>overeign  }K)wer  had  been  given  to  the  Albanians ! 

^  Geokge  de  Swietochowski. 


(1)  According  to  newspaper  reports  this  has  already  taken  place. 
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Since  the  Press,  towards  the  end  of  last  year,  called  attention 
to  the  German  project  of  a  new  Central  European  State,  as  out¬ 
lined  in  Dr.  Friedrich  Naumann’s  book  Mitteleuropa,  there 
have  been  frequent  references  to  the  scheme,  and  within  the  last 
few  weeks  a  translation  of  Naumann’s  book  has  appeared  in 
English.  The  comparatively  small  section  of  our  public  which 
takes  an  interest  in  these  matters  may  now  be  presumed  to  have 
become  familiar  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  ingenious 
constructive  plan  outlined  in  a  work  which  has  had  an  immense 
sale  in  Germany  and  Austria.  In  spite  of  a  fair  number  of  Press 
comments,  however,  two  points  appear  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
country.  One  is  that  Naumann’s  book  has  not  been  accepted 
in  Germany  and  Austria  as  a  definite  pronouncement  on  the 
subjects  treated ;  for  commercial  relations  between  Germany  and 
Austria  and  between  Austria  and  Hungary  were  matters  which 
had  been  giving  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy  before  the  war 
began,  and  Naumann’s  book  may  consequently  be  regarded  as 
merely  one  of  a  series  of  contributions  to  a  problem  which  has, 
since  the  war,  become  much  more  complex  and  acute.  The 
other  point  is  that,  although  this  book  of  Dr.  Kaumann’s  has 
been  greeted  with  very  general  enthusiasm  and  is  regarded  as 
the  inspiration  of  certain  political  schools  in  the  chief  enemy 
countries,  the  theories  and  proposals  laid  down  in  it  have  not 
been  welcomed  so  whole-heartedly  by  the  business  world  and  by 
some  political  groups  as  the  Press  comments  might  lead  the 
reader  to  believe. 

It  may  perhaps  simplify  matters  a  little  to  express  a  view  of 
Mitteleuropa  somewhat  different  from  that  w'hich  appears  to  be 
accepted  in  England,  but  which  will,  I  hope,  enable  the  points 
treated  in  the  book  to  be  more  readily  apprehended.  Dr.  Nau- 
mann,  it  is  well  to  begin  by  saying,  is  one  of  the  most  skilled 
controversialists  in  present-day  Germany,  and  his  style  is  much 
more  lucid  than  that  which  we  associate  with  the  average  German 
writer.  His  long  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Reichstag- 
in  which  he  has  been  for  years  the  de  facto  leader  of  the  Port- 
schrittliche  Volkspartei  (Progressive  People’s  Party) ;  his  frequent  ^ 
journeys  in  foreign  countries ;  his  wide  range  of  historical  know-  ^ 
ledge  and  the  tdle  he  has  played  in  political  affairs  are  all  qi  I 
ties  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  compose  a  work  set  ^ 

forth  very  definitely  the  precise  part  which  each  compoi  ^ 
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factor  was  expected  to  assume  in  the  new  Central  European  State. 
The  reader  will  find  that  many  essential  conditions  of  the  new 
State  are  left  to  be  discovered  by  his  imagination,  and  the  author 
deliberately  treats  with  a  very  light  and  elusive  pen  matters  of 
acute  controversy,  such  as  the  practical  difficulties  of  laying 
down  the  basis  of  a  Customs  Union.  Naumann’s  perfectly 
legitimate  general  treatment  of  the  subject  leaves  many  divisions 
of  it  open  to  controversy,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  have  already  taken  place  on  the  question  of  a 
closer  political  and  economic  alliance  between  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany  have  been  conducted  with  some  bitterness  on  all 
sides.  I  think  a  clearer  conception  of  everything  that  has  been 
said  and  written  will  be  obtained  if  Naumann’s  book  is  con¬ 
sidered  from  three  different  aspects — the  book  itself  being 
regarded  as  merely  the  kernel  of  a  tremendous  controversy  which 
has  growm  round  it  since  its  original  publication  in  the  summer 
of  1915. 

In  the  first  place,  this  book  contains  a  distinct  political  idea, 
viz.,  that  the  future  lies  with  the  large  States  of  the  world  and 
that  it  will  gradually  become  less  and  less  possible  for  the  smaller 
States  to  occupy  an  independent  position.  They  must  at  least 
ally  themselves  if  they  do  not  actually  coalesce  with  the  larger 
States ;  if  only  because  an  essential  problem  for  every  State  is 
that  of  defence,  and  the  great  lesson  of  the  present  war  is  what 
Naumann  calls  “trench  policy.”  The  fundamental  form  of 
defence  is  the  trench,  and  frontiers  must  in  future  be  defended 
by  continuous  lines  of  trenches  and  not,  as  hitherto,  by  scattered 
fortifications.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  in  jfuture  there  will  be 
“two  long  walls  from  north  to  south,”  one  of  them  stretching 
approximately  from  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Alps,  and  the  other 
from  the  Province  of  Courland  down  to  the  east  or  west  of 
Roumania.  One  section  of  Naumann’s  w^ork,  then,  has  been 
written  to  show  that  the  countries  within  these  two  long  lines 
of  defence  must  gradually  come  to  form  a  single  political  amal¬ 
gamation — not  necessarily  a  single  entity,  because  Naumann 
does  at  least  lip-service  to  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty ; 
but  a  united  State,  in  so  far  as  it  will  adopt  a  common  foreign 
policy  towards  nations  lying  beyond  its  limits. 

Secondly — and  this  is  mainly  the  purpose  of  Naumann’s  book 
—this  proposed  Central  European  State  is  considered  as  an 
organic  economic  unit  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary 
as  its  indispensable  nucleus.  It  is  with  these  three  countries 
that  Naumann  is  chiefly  concerned,  though  he  appears  to  look 
forward  to  the  proximate  amalgamation  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
j  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  the  allies  of  the  Central 
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Powers,  and  to  the  more  remote,  but  still  inevitable,  joining  of 
the  adjacent  smaller  countries — viz.,  lioumania,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  including 
Greece,  together  with  Switzerland. 

Thirdly,  this  book  has  to  be  considered  in  so  far  as  it  raises 
certain  questions  of  economic  relationships — the  tariff  problem, 
for  example,  as  between  Germany  and  Austria,  or  between  Austria 
and  Hungary,  or  between  Germany  and  Hungary,  and  again 
between  the  Central  Powers  themselves  and  foreign  countries. 

To  take  these  three  divisions  in  order,  it  should  be  emphasised, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  political  idea  suggested  by  Naumann, 
and  taken  up  with  such  eagerness  by  the  Junker  classes  in 
Germany,  is  closely  identified  with  the  “Berlin  to  Baghdad” 
policy.  The  plan  that  the  Central  Powers  shall  draw  their 
supplies  of  raw  material,  as  far  as  possible,  from  Turkey-in-Asia 
— uninterrupted  communication  being  assured  to  Germany  and 
Austria  through  their  control  of  the  Balkan  States — found 
enthusiastic  advocates  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  when  the  effects 
of  the  British  blockade  policy  began  to  be  very  strongly  felt  by 
all  classes  in  the  Central  Empires.  Supplies  of  raw  material 
showed  signs  of  running  short,  and  the  Governments  concerned 
found  it  necessary  to  take  drastic  steps  to  husband  their  joint 
resources.  The  Prussian  Administration,  as  might  be  expected, 
saw  to  the  organisation  of  its  raw  materials  with  greater  efficiency 
than  its  slower  ally,  and,  indeed,  began  to  do  so  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  At  first,  however,  it  was  not 
the  economic  side  of  the  question  to  which  the  greatest  attention 
was  given.  “Berlin  to  Baghdad”  became  a  rallying-cry  for 
individuals  and  groups  whose  emotional  ideals  it  was  seldom 
possible,  even  in  theory,  to  reconcile  with  economic  facts.  (We 
have  our  own  schools  of  emotionalists,  to  whom  the  same  remark 
applies.)  Dreamy  professors,  ignorant  of  economics,  whose 
knowledge  of  political  matters  was  confined  to  theorising  in 
a  study ;  fanatical  agrarians,  interested  only  in  their  E?ist  Prus¬ 
sian  estates ;  military  men  of  the  older  school,  who  objected  to 
a  large  German  navy;  “race”  cranks,  like  Houston  Chamber- 
lain,  who  raved  about  England’s  “treachery”;  all  these  people 
seized  upon  the  Central  European  and  “Berlin  to  Baghdad”  pro¬ 
posals  because  they  firmly  believed  that  only  by  some  such  means 
as  this  would  it  ever  be  possible  for  them  to  construct  a  homo¬ 
geneous  State  and  to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  sea. 

This  may  serve  to  show  how  Naumann’s  book  focussed  upon 
England  the  greater  part  of  the  German  annoyance  which 
showed  itself  in  a  marked  manner  because  the  Austro-German 
armies  had  not  succeeded,  after  eight  or  nine  months’  fighting, 
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in  proving  that  the  military  prowess  of  the  Hohenzollerns  entitled 
them  to  the  hegemony  of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic.  The  agita¬ 
tion  was  skilfully  directed  by  Count  Reventlow,  who  was  suffici¬ 
ently  astute  to  take  advantage  of  a  feeling  which  he  had  helped 
to  create.  The  temporary  suppression  of  his  paper,  the  Deutsche 
fageszeitung,  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  official  order  that  he 
was  not  to  publish  articles  in  future  until  the  Censor  had 
authorised  them,  were  inevitable  consequences  of  the  Count’s 
propaganda.  His  style,  always  a  trifle  unbalanced,  ran  riot  in 
the  course  of  the  Berlin-to-Baghdad  controversies,  and  his 
column  in  the  Tageszeitung  almost  bewildered  the  reader  with 
its  profusion  of  italics,  thick  black  type,  capital  letters,  and  notes 
of  interjection.  For  three  or  four  months  Reventlow  and  his 
partisans  held  the  field ;  but  in  November  and  December  last  the 
business  interests  began  to  exhibit  strong  objections,  mildly 
enough  expressed  at  first,  to  the  Central  European  proposal  in 
its  more  extreme  forms,  on  the  ground  that  no  internal  reorgan¬ 
isation  of  this  kind  could  make  up  for  the  possible  loss  of 
Germany’s  oversea  trade.  Briefly  summarised,  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  manufacturing  interests  were  that  the  world- 
market  was  more  important  than  the  Balkan  and  Near  Eastern 
market,  that  in  1913  Austria-Hungary  took  only  about  10  per 
cent,  (actually  10'9  per  cent.)  of  Germany’s  total  exports,  and 
of  manufactured  articles  unde.-  9  per  cent. — less  even  than 
Eussia;  that  Turkey  took  only  1  per  cent.,  Bulgaria  0’3  per  cent., 
Greece  0'2  per  cent.,  and  Roumania  1‘4  per  cent.,  with  import 
figures  corresponding.  Hence,  from  the  beginning  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  we  find  the  commercial  organs — particularly  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  Berliner  Tagehlatt,  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  the  Hamburger  Fremdenblatt,  and  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten — urging  that  Germany  wants  nothing  more  than 
“freedom  for  economic  development,”  stating  more  or  less 
explicitly  that  the  Quadruple  Alliance  (particularly  England) 
started  the  war  for  the  sake  of  crippling,  and  finally  capturing, 
German  trade,  and,  in  recent  weeks,  broadly  hinting  that 
Germany  is  prepared  to  cease  fighting  on  receiving  vaguely 
defined  “economic  guarantees.” 

The  first  really  authoritative  answer  to  the  Central  European 
propaganda  appeared  from  the  pen  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Herr  Alfred  Ballin,  the  head  of  the  Hamburg- Amerika  Line 
(Vossische  Zeitung,  December  25th,  1915),  whose  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  scheme,  unambiguously  stated,  was  that  it  tended  to 
interfere  with  the  “freedom  of  the  seas” — in  other  w’ords,  with 
the  interests  of  the  shipping  firms.  In  the  course  of  his  article 
Ballin  made  reference  to  the  Berlin-Baghdad  aim,  and  said  of 
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it  :  “A  great  and  beautiful  thought;  one  that  we  can  certainly 
cherish  and  follow  out — but  a  task,  nevertheless,  which  should 
not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  immense  interests  which  point 
us  to  our  great  ocean-going  traffic  and  to  our  trade  beyond  the 
seas,”  To  this  objection  on  the  part  of  the  shipowner  Count 
Eeventlow  replied  : 

“We  may  be  satisfied  with  that  statement  of  the  case;  the  aim  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  cannot  be  replaced  by  the  aim  of  ‘  Berlin  to  Baghdad.’ 
But  the  scope,  and  consequently  the  meaning  of  these  aims,  do  not  overlap 
except  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  mutually 
complement  one  another.  In  other  words,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  increases 
for  the  German  people  the  significance  and  profit  of  the  Berlin  to  Baghdad 
route.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Herr  Ballin  is  correct  in  setting 
forth  ‘  Berlin  to  Baghdad  ’  as  the  one  aim  we  now  have  in  waging  war;  at 
any  rate,  as  the  phrase  is  now  generally  understood.  ‘  Berlin  to  Baghdad  ’ 
is  an  old  objective  of  German  policy,  even  in  time  of  peace.  The  relations 
which  have  been  developing,  since  the  war,  between  ourselves  and  the 
Turks — especially  in  view  of  the  principles  of  the  Turco-German  alliance- 
led  naturally,  on  military  and  political  grounds,  to  the  necessity  of  opening 
the  route  from  Berlin  to  Constantinople  via  Sofia.  The  necessity  for 
defeating  our  enemies  wherever  we  can  leads  us,  and  our  Allies  as  well, 
further  on  this  path.  As  a  result,  we  have  endeavoured  to  visualise  future 
economic  and  political  developments  in  this  sphere,  and  these  developments 
w’e  have  summed  up  in  the  phrase  ‘Berlin  to  Baghdad.’  So  far  as  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  is  concerned,  the  case  is  of  a  different  order.  The  war 
has  shown  us  w'hat  we  need  never  have  doubted  before,  namely,  that  Eng¬ 
land,  thanks  to  our  unfavourable  geographical  position  and  the  relative 
weakness  of  our  fleet,  was  able  to  cut  us  off  from  our  oversea  interests.’’— 
{Tageszeitung,  December  30,  1915). 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  political  organisation  of 
“Central  Europe”  is  bound  up  with  an  economic  problem  which 
is  by  no  means  simple.  The  proposed  State  cannot  exist  as  a 
political  unit  because  the  isolated  and  dominating  position  which 
its  advocates  wish  for  it  as  such  presupposes,  on  their  own 
admissions,  its  economic  independence ;  and  economic  independ¬ 
ence  is  impossible  if  “Central  Europe”  is  unable  to  make  suie 
of  its  supplies  of  raw  material.  Independence  of  the  sea  means 
that  supplies  must  come  from  the  Orient ;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  Orient  will  provide  what  Germany  wants,  A 
few  weeks  after  the  Ballin-Eeventlow  stage  of  the  controversy 
the  Berliner  Post  pointed  out  that  cotton,  to  take  only  one 
example  of  an  important  raw  commodity,  could  not  be  produced 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  Asia  Minor  for  at  least  ten  years,  and 
even  then  the  unsparing  use  of  German  capital,  German  skill 
in  management,  and  German  technical  workmen  was  an  essential 
preliminary.  There  is  no  need  to  labour  this  point.  From 
Germany’s  preparations  for  post-bellum  trade,  evidences  of 
which  I  shall  quote,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  political  side  of 
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J^aumann’s  plan  has  broken  down,  simply  because  its  economic 
foundations  will  not  bear  the  strain.  Prosaically  enough,  the 
learned  professor,  the  idealistic  politician,  the  advocates  of  isola¬ 
tion  must  all  give  way  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  State.  If  the  manufacturer  cannot  produce,  if  the  agri¬ 
culturist  cannot  supply  the  demands  of  the  population  for  food 
(as  the  Central  European  agriculturists  cannot  do  in  the  absence 
of  imported  artificial  fertilisers),  the  State  cannot  exist  as  an 
isolated  factor  among  nations.  Whether  Germany  won  or  lost 
the  war,  a  politically  isolated  Central  European  State  would  be 
an  impossibility.  Even  if,  after  the  w^ar,  six  trains  a  day  were 
run  between  Berlin  and  Baghdad,  Germany  would  still  have  to 
engage  in  oversea  trade. 

These  facts — facts  so  incontrovertible  that  they  are  now 
recognised  by  all  classes  in  Germany,  even  by  the  extremists — 
dispose  of  Dr.  Naumann’s  economic  unit  as  they  dispose  of  his 
political  unit.  Indeed,  to  assume  that  a  new  political  State  can 
precede  a  new  economic  State  is  to  take  too  much  for  granted ; 
it  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Dr.  Naumann,  in  his 
anxiety  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  defence,  overlooked  the 
fact  that  a  policy  of  defence  is  not  necessarily  conditioned  by 
the  places  w^here  trenches  have  been  constructed,  but  by  the 
political  and  diplomatic  interests — which  means,  in  the  end,  the 
economic  interests — of  the  countries  concerned.  The  sudden 
formation,  and  even  more  sudden  collapse,  of  the  Balkan  League 
in  1912-13  should  have  reminded  Naumann  that  the  variation  of 
interests  results  frequently  enough  in  the  dissolution  of  an 
artificially  created  political  body. 

The  verdict  of  Austria  and  Hungary  has  been  pronounced  on 
the  Central  European  State,  and  it  is  not  favourable.  It  is  true 
that  various  economic  associations  have  passed  sympathetic 
resolutions,  that  Naumann  has  lectured  in  Vienna,  Budapest, 
and  other  important  political  and  economic  centres,  and  that 
desperate  efforts  have  been  made  to  render  his  schemes  popular. 
All  in  vain !  The  Austrians  are  concerned  for  their  rising  manu¬ 
factures  ;  the  Hungarians  for  their  agriculture.  Germany’s  very 
efficiency  alarms  her  Allies  and  makes  them  dread  her  com¬ 
petition.  Herr  B.  Nemecz,  for  example.  President  of  the  Prague 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a  speech  typical  of  many  others 
(reported  in  the  Vienna  papers,  February  3rd  and  4th,  1916) 
when  he  called  upon  the  Government  to  take  steps  to  see  that 
before  the  end  of  the  war  “proper  provision  was  made  for 
securing  the  supplies  of  raw  material  required  for  Austrian  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry,  and  to  take  steps  also  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  excessive  quantities  of  certain  raw  materials  and 
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partly  manufactured  articles.”  This  delicate  reference  to 
German  dumping  was  received  with  entire  approval.  “We  must 
have  a  general  economic  peace  after  the  war,”  persisted  Herr 
Nemecz  stoutly  (Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt,  February  4th  last), 
“and  for  that  reason  we  must  not  ourselves  declare  any  kind  of 
trade  war.” 

A  perusal  of  the  commercial  sections  of  the  Vienna  and  Buda¬ 
pest  newspapers  between  the  autumn  of  1915  and  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  will  show  that  many  speakers  and  writers,  with 
every  possible  qualification  for  delivering  an  opinion  on  behalf 
of  economics  and  industry,  strongly  object  to  the  suggestion  of 
even  the  fundamental  basis  of  Naumann’s  economic  State, 
namely,  an  economic  agreement — in  effect,  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  list — between  Austria  and  Germany.  A  particularly 
emphatic  warning  on  this  point  was  uttered  by  Dr.  Franz  Stibral, 
writing  editorially  in  the  Neue  Freie  Press e  (February  17th, 
1916),  who  said,  frankly  :  “In  our  own  discussions  (i.e.,  of  Nau¬ 
mann’s  plans)  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal  is  chiefly  dealt  witli. 
That  is  quite  comprehensible,  for  it  is  our  own  skin  that  is  in 
question.  The  traffic  from  and  to  Germany  is  the  most 
important  of  any  that  crosses  our  frontiers.  Further,  the 
strongest  and  by  far  the  most  preponderating  competition  with 
which  our  industries  have  become  acquainted  comes  from 
Germany ;  and  it  follows  that  our  customs  duties  must  be  drawn 
up  primarily  with  an  eye  to  this  German  superiority.” 

From  this  it  will  be  observed  that  even  the  third  principle  of 
Naumann’s  scheme,  the  principle  of  customs  agreements  among 
the  nucleus  States,  has  not  been  well  received.  The  Neue  Freie 
Presse  was  not  alone  in  making  its  criticism.  An  important 
Hungarian  magnate,  Count  von  Wangenheim,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Association  of  Hungary,  expressed  himself  to  a 
representative  of  the  Deutsche  Orient-Korrespondenz  as  strongly 
opposed  to  a  customs  union  with  Germany  (cf.  Deutsche  Tages- 
zeitung,  February  4th,  1916)  :  “The  nature  of  the  different 
interests  in  the  countries  concerned  must  be  taken  into  account; 
for  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  one  section  will 
seek  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  lay  down  impossible  conditions,  and  to  go  too 
far  all  at  once.  We  must  first  define  our  goal  clearly.  ...  I 
do  not  think  a  customs  union  at  all  desirable,  though  an  economic 
understanding  might  be  practicable.”  Further,  in  March  last 
(cf.  Neue  Freie  Presse,  March  22nd)  the  President  of  the  Brunn 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Count  Rtephan  von  Haupt,  wms  equally 
emphatic  :  “The  suggestion  of  a  customs  union,  which  was 
eagerly  propagated  in  the  early  enthusiasm  of  interested  groups. 
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has  been  definitely  set  aside  in  view  of  the  insuperable  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  diverse  economic  interests  of  the  different 
States,  and  this  idea  will  not  be  spread  again  in  responsible 
quarters.”  It  was  not  alone  in  Austria  and  Hungary  that  excep¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  this  proposal.  Both  Naumann  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  stress  on  the  historical  justifi¬ 
cation  they  had  for  suggesting  a  customs  union  between  Germany 
and  Austria — e.g.,  Naumann  himself  in  chap.  ii.  of  his  book 
Mitteleuropa ;  in  the  first  number  of  the  Central  Powers’ 
Economic  Gazette  (Wirtschaftszeitung  der  Zentralmdchte), 
quoted  in  the  Neues  Wiener  Taghlatt,  February  12th,  1916;  and 
in  various  lectures  {cf.,  in  particular,  his  Charlottenburg  lecture, 
reported  in  most  of  the  Berlin  papers  of  February  19th) ;  Count 
Eeventlow  in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung ,  January  30th,  1916, 
Count  Victor  von  Kalchberg  {Ncue  Freie  Presse,  December  2nd, 
1915),  etc.  A  ,  heavy  blow  at  the  suggestions  of  precedents  con¬ 
tained  in  these  writings  and  lectures  was  struck  by  the  most 
important  shipping  organ  in  Germany,  the  Bismarckian  Ham¬ 
burger  Nachrichten,  which  is  still  regarded  as  basing  its  policy 
on  the  ideas  of  the  great  Chancellor.  In  a  long  editorial 
(February  12th,  1916)  the  paper  readily  admits  that  the  proposal 
for  an  economic  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria  is  no 
new  idea ;  but  the  writer  takes  leave  to  point  out  that  it  is  wholly 
impracticable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  no  practical 
business  men  have  approved  of  it,  and  that  Bismarck  himself, 
having  very  carefully  considered  the  question,  pronounced  against 
any  such  alliance.  He  goes  on  : 

“It  would  almost  appear  that  this  highly  practical  affair  was  a  purely 
scientific  question,  susceptible  of  solution  by  theory  and  analysis  alone, 
whilst  in  reality  it  is  a  purely  commercial  matter,  in  connection  with  which 
the  following  question  and  counter-question  must  be  put :  What  will  you 
give  me?  What  must  I  give  you  in  return?  ” 

The  writer  then  deals  with  the  relations  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  and  emphasises  the  fact  that  “these  two  countries  are 
united  only  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  and  are  otherwise 
separate  States,  especially  when  considered  from  the  economic 
standpoint  of  their  respective  interests.”  Between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  he  reminds  his  readers,  there  is  still  a  customs 
barrier  : 

“Allowance  has  been  made  for  this  fact  by  many  of  the  special  pleaders 
on  behalf  of  a  closer  economic  alliance  between  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  a  customs 
union,  there  is  still  another  means  of  economic  connection,  t.e.,  an  extension 
of  the  most-favoured-nation  principle.  So  far  as  the  German  customs 
union  is  concerned,  this  is  a  principle  which  has  not  yet  been  applied.  .  .  . 
It  might  be  possible  for  the  three  countries  concerned  to  come  to  an  agree- 
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ment  on  some  such  basis  as  this,  always  provided  that  the  consuminfj  power 
of  their  participants  was  equal.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case  .  .  .  .  lu 
the  event  of  a  closer  customs  union,  the  question  of  favourable  treatment 
for  Austro-Hungarian  agricultural  products  would  at  once  arise.” 

And  then  follows  an  important  conclusion  : 

“  In  our  opinion  a  solution  of  the  question  of  an  economic  union  between 
Germany  on  the  one  side  and  Austria-Hungary  and  our  Allies  on  the  other, 
should  be  left  for  the  most  part  to  private  economic  activity.  Not  merely 
during  the  war,  but  before  the  war  also,  German  bankers  took  considerable 
pains  to  strengthen  and  support  Austria-Hungary  and  the  friendly  States 
in  the  Near  East,  That  is  the  path  we  ought  to  follow.  Let  us  beware 
of  taking  any  steps  which  might  have  an  unfavourable  influence  on  Ger- 
i  many’s  oversea  trade,  for  after  the  war,  even  more  than  in  the  past, 

Germany,  apart  from  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  trading  countries 
in  Europe,  must  remember  her  principle- — our  future  lies  upon  the  water.” 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  article  shattered  the 
Central  European  propaganda.  Naumann’s  followers  are  still 
lecturing  and  writing,  of  course,  but  no  business  man  heeds 
them.  Up  to  the  early  spring  of  this  year,  apart  from  a  few 
articles  in  the  commercial  papers,  it  is  difficult  to  find  many 
references  to  trade  after  the  war,  but  from  March  onward  notes 
on  oversea  trade  after  the  signing  of  peace  take  precedence  of 
the  “Central  Europe”  propaganda.  In  this  regard  there  are 
two  questions  to  be  considered  :  first,  the  natilre  of  German 
economic  organisation  after  the  w^ar ;  and,  secondly,  the  pre¬ 
parations  to  be  made  for  extending  oversea  trade.  It  is  known 
to  everybody  how  Germany  has  transformed  herself  since  1914 
into  a  thoroughly  organised  collectivist  State.  Briefly,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  control  stocks  and  the  output  of  important  com¬ 
modities,  the  German  Government  arranged  for  the  formation  of 
a  number  of  “war  syndicates,”  ea-ch  controlling  a  specific  trade 
or  industry,  with  the  experts  concerned  in  the  management 
responsible  to  the  Government.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  (May 
5th,  1916)  published  a  long  article  describing  the  work  of  these 
syndicates,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  Government  is  in 
practically  complete  control  of  metals,  woollens,  linens,  oils  and 
fats,  chemicals,  electrical  products,  cotton,  hemp,  jute,  sugar, 
spirits,  grain,  fodder,  and  leather.  Austria,  according  to  the 
writer,  has  also  organised  her  growing  industries  on  a  vast  scale. 
These  war  syndicates  “are  entrusted  with  the  work  of  regulating 
distribution,  utilisation,  and  prices,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
equipped  with  very  wide  powers,  extending  even  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  particular  industrial  methods  and  the  production  and  sale 
of  particular  kinds  of  goods  by  particular  concerns.”  In  exercis- 
i.  ing  these  functions  the  syndicates  are  directly  under  Government 

f  control.  The  Vienna  paper  Die  Zeit  (April  27th  and  29th,  1916) 
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describes  the  Austrian  syndicates  in  similar  terms ;  and  the 
Vienna  correspondent  of  the  VossiscJie  Zeitung  (June  10th,  1916) 
states  that  the  Austrian  Government  intends  “  to  organise 
Austrian  merchant  shipping  during  the  period  of  transition  from 
peace  to  war,  in  order  to  ensure  a  proper  employment  of  the 
available  tonnage.” 

The  continuance  of  this  syndication  system  is  favoured  by 
Nauinann  (Mitteleuropa,  chap,  v.),  who  expresses  the  opinion 
that  after  the  war  the  most  important  industries  of  Germany 
will  continue  in  the  form  of  syndicates  under  Government 
control : 

“To  put  the  matter  briefly  and  simply,  our  financial  policy  after  the 
war  must  be  based  mainly  on  State  syndicates  with  a  system  of  guarantees 
for  the  workmen.  This  latter  point  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  new 
system;  for  without  it  the  State  syndicates  would  become  organs  of  the 
class  State,  and  without  it  no  parliamentary  majority  would  ever  be  secured 
and  maintained  for  such  a  scheme.  A  monopoly  without  systematic  restric¬ 
tion  of  its  absolute  lordship  over  the  working-class  population  would  be  an 
intolerable  threat  to  personal  freedom  ”  (p.  147  of  the  original). 

Again,  the  Wiirttemberg  Diet  (c/.  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  July 
27,  1916)  resolved  that  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
should  be  represented  at  Berlin  in  the  Central  Economic  War 
Associations,  so  that  in  the  interval  between  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions  Wurttemberg’s  need  of 
raw  materials  for  her  industries  should  be  duly  considered.  A 
textile  manufacturer.  Deputy  Gross,  of  Keutlingen,  who  pro¬ 
posed  the  motion,  said  that  the  textile  trade  reckoned  on  a  transi¬ 
tion  period  of  two  to  three  years  after  the  war  before  supplies  of 
raw  materials  would  cease  to  be  scarce.  During  this  time  an  offi¬ 
cial  system  of  regulating  the  supplies  of  raw  material  was  essen¬ 
tial,  and  the  textile  industry  in  Wiirttemberg  was  therefore  most 
anxious  to  have  a  representative  of  its  owm  in  Berlin.  “  Specula¬ 
tion  in  raw  materials  must  be  prevented  till  imports  again  reach 
their  normal  condition,  and  this  will  not  be  until  three  years  after 
the  war.”  The  present  Economic  War  Associations  in  Berlin, 
concluded  the  speaker,  would  certainly  have  to  continue  their 
activities  for  three  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Naumann  and  his  supporters,  however,  are  not  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way,  and  there  is  formidable  opposition  to  their  further 
suggestions  regarding  the  transition  period  in  a  very  authorita¬ 
tive  quarter.  Professor  Eiesser,  the  President  of  the  Hansa- 
Bund  (the  economic  organisation  of  the  great  captains  of  German 
industry)  writes  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  (January  31,  1916) 
that  immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  supply  o-f  raw 
materials  and  of  tonnage  in  the  period  immediately  following  the 
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war.  These,  however,  are  not  the  only  problems  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Among  others,  he  instances  the  necessity  of  protection 
for  German  export  trade,  which  will  mean  assistance  to  German 
shipping  companies  and  the  extension  of  the  war-credit  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  support  of  export  business,  or  the  creation  of  special 
export  credit  banks  and  insurance  companies.  As  to  the  question 
of  raw  materials,  he  thinks  that  the  difficulty  could  be  overcome 
by  establishing  central  purchasing  organisations  for  each  industry, 
with  which  the  State  would  of  course  co-operate.  At  present  the 
State  establishes  State  organisations  for  various  ends  and  the 
industries  concerned  co-operate ;  after  the  war  the  process  will  be 
reversed.  “In  other  words,  the  incipient  State  Socialism  preva¬ 
lent  during  the  war  will  have  to  disappear.” 

Now,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  if  the  Naumann  groups  make 
one  suggestion,  and  the  Riesser  groups  another,  the  Riesser 
groups  will  carry  the  day,  if  only  because  the  Riesser  groups  repre¬ 
sent  practical  business  men  and  the  Naumann  groups  do  not.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  writer  in  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten,  already  quoted,  emphasised  the  advantages  of  private 
economic  activity  as  compared  with  the  economic  activity  of  the 
State.  The  Hansa-Bund  also  takes  up  this  attitude  :  “As  little 
State  as  possible,”  they  say  with  Nietzsche  ;  though  for  a  different 
reason.  It  is,  of  course,  all  to  our  advantage  to  see  this  powerful 
State  machine  broken  up ;  for  few  greater  dangers  to  peace  can 
be  imagined  than  a  series  of  powerful  States  organised  on  the 
German  model  and  controlling  despotically  the  lives  and  property 
of  their  inhabitants.  Nietzsche  thundered  against  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  German  State  because  it  degraded  culture  by  treating 
it,  through  the  subsidised  professors,  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the 
State.  This  view  was  gradually  gaining  ground  among  the  Ger¬ 
man  intellectuals  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  it  is  likely  to  be 
widely  held  after  the  peace.  All  the  better,  then,  if  the  industrial 
classes,  for  their  own  reasons,  proceed  to  weaken  the  State  as 
well. 

It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  the  Riesser  policy  has  already  won. 
The  Vossische  Zeitung  takes  this  for  granted  in  commenting  on 
a  piece  of  news  in  its  issue  of  July  25th,  1916.  The  paper  learns 
from  its  Hamburg  correspondent  that  “it  has  long  been  known  in 
commercial  circles  that  the  Hamburg  Senator,  Dr.  Sthamer,  at 
present  acting  as  Civil  Governor  of  Antwerp,  has  been  nominated 
as  Imperial  Commissary  for  the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
economy.”  The  confirmation  of  this  news,  says  the  Vossische, 
has  given  much  satisfaction  in  Hamburg ;  for  it  is  taken  as  indi¬ 
cating  a  definite  breach  in  the  policy  advocated  in  some  quarters 
that  competitive  trading  should  be  eliminated  for  as  long  a  period 
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after  the  war  as  possible,  and  that  the  centralisation  of  commer¬ 
cial  activities  in  the  hands  of  the  State  should  be  continued.  “It  is 
now  certain  that,  while  of  course  the  existing  centralisation  cannot 
be  suddenly  discarded,  it  will  not  be  retained  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.” 

Apart  from  these  matters  of  internal  organisation,  German  ex¬ 
porters  have  already  taken  steps  to  safeguard,  as  far  as  possible, 
their  oversea  interests.  According  to  the  Deutsche  Export  Revue 
(April  25th,  1916),  the  Hanseatic  towns  are  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  organise  for  the  coming  trade  war.  They  have 
formed  trade  federations  and  syndicates  to  recover  the  oversea 
business  relations  which  have  been  severed  by  the  war  and  are 
“threatened  by  the  economic  war  proclaimed  by  the  Allies.”  The 
Hamburg  importers  are  about  to  unite  (April)  in  one  single 
federation.  “This  will  represent  a  power  so  enormous  as  to  be 
able  to  face  any  hopeless  intentions  of  combinations  coming  from 
the  side  of  the  Allies.”  Nor  have  the  Hamburg  exporters,  the 
Revue  continues,  been  altogether  idle.  They  have  formed  several 
associations  to  organise  the  export  trade,  chiefly  with  an  eye  to 
the  Near  Eastern  and  Persian  markets  and  to  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese-speaking  countries,  “It  is  plain  to  everybody  that  this 
coming  conflict  cannot  be  waged  without  the  active  support  of  the 
German  Government ;  and  the  great  German  banks,  insurance 
companies,  and  shipping  firms  will  all  have  to  co-operate  in  the 
efforts  to  free  Germany’s  foreign  trade  from  British  tutelage.” 
Again,  the  “Association  of  Hamburg  Importing  Houses”  was 
formed  on  April  27th,  1916,  “to  organise,  further,  and  protect 
Hamburg’s  import  trade,”  This  body  will  resist  any  movement, 
it  is  stated,  for  the  permanent  limitation  of  import  business  by 
Government  controlled  monopolies;  and  “it  will  watch  the 
numerous  war  syndicates  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  they  are 
wound  up.”  A  similar  association  was  founded  at  Bremen  on 
June  6th,  1916,  as  reported  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  Vorwdrts  reports  so  far  back  as  January  7th,  1916, 
that  an  association  for  promoting  trade  with  Spain  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Stuttgart  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  “on  the 
lines  of  the  existing  German-Turkish  and  German-Bulgarian 
associations.”  We  are  informed  that  “cultural  relationships 
between  Germany  and  Spain  are  intended  as  well  as  the  further¬ 
ance  of  economic  interests.” 

Further,  the  Vossische  Zeitung  states  (July  29th,  1916)  that 
the  Economic  Union  has  quietly  created  organisations  for  the 
support  of  German  commerce  in  the  twenty-one  States  of  Central 
and  South  America ;  a  periodical  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  is 
to  be  issued,  as  well  as  a  South  American  Year  Book  in  German  ; 
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and  visitors  from  South  America  coming  to  Berlin  this  autumn 
will  be  provided  with  club  accommodation.  The  Union,  which 
now  numbers  more  than  a  thousand  members,  has  strengthened 
its  Council,  and  has  appointed  an  advisory  Committee,  composed 
of  distinguished  representatives  of  industry,  trade  and  finance, 
as  well  as  of  Consuls  in  the  countries  concerned,  and  specialists 
acquainted  with  local  conditions  there.  The  Kolnische  Zeitnng 
tells  us  (March  24th,  1916)  that,  at  a  private  meeting  of  some 
hundreds  of  Germany’s  leading  men  in  trade  and  finance,  held 
at  Berlin,  a  large  association  was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Deutsche  Levant  Verband.  The  offices  are  at  Berlin  N.W.  7, 
Unter  den  Linden  56.  “The  Union  has  already  established  con¬ 
nections  in  Constantinople,  Sofia,  Bucharest,  Athens,  etc.,  and 
has  sent  emissaries  to  those  places.”  It  was  decided  to  hold 
similar  meetings  in  other  German  centres  and  to  establish  regular 
district  organisations  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  German 
Chinese  Organisation,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Berlin,  issued 
in  February,  1916,  the  first  number  of  the  China  Arcliiv,  which 
will  be  its  official  organ.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
acquaint  the  Chinese  people  with  the  achievements  of  German 
science  and  industry,  and  to  promote  trade  between  Germany  and 
China.  These  objects  are  to  be  pursued  by  establishing  German- 
Chinese  schools,  hospitals  and  libraries,  by  distributing  propa¬ 
gandist  literature  in  China,  by  assisting  scientific  and  commercial 
missions  to  visit  China,  and  by  undertaking  propaganda  among 
Chinese  students  in  Germany. 

It  is  from  these  associations  for  the  promotion  and  control  of 
trade  that  our  future  competition  wdll  come  ;  for,  however  severely 
the  Central' Powers  may  be  defeated,  this  commercial  competition 
will  remain.  There  is  a  tendency  in  many  of  the  Allied  countries, 
and  most  of  all  in  our  own,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  Nau- 
mann’s  schemes.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  there  are  other 
and  much  more  important  influences  at  work  in  Germany  and 
Austria  than  Naumann  and  his  Reventlow- Wolff -Philippovich 
group  of  supporters. 


J.  M.  Kennedy. 
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II. — The  Troublesome  Reign  of  King  John. 

“That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Commodity, 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 

*  *  *  * 

Since  Kings  break  faith  upon  Commodity, 

Gain  be  my  lord,  for  I  will  worship  thee.” 

For  reasons  discussed  in  a  previous  article  it  was  decided  to 
begin  the  detailed  study  of  the  Chronicle  Plays  with  King  John. 

The  reign  of  King  John  was,  alike  by  dramatic  and  by  his¬ 
torical  tradition,  “troublesome.”  Not  that  it  is  on  that  account 
the  less  attractive  either  to  the  playwright  or  to  the  historian. 
To  the  latter  the  reign  is  full  of  interest.  Apart  from  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  King,  which  affords  material  for  a  psychological 
study  of  extraordinary  interest,  there  are  several  points  of 
first-rate  historical  significance.  There  is,  first,  the  testing  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  administrative  system  initiated  by 
Henry  I.,  perfected  by  Henry  II.,  and  further  refined  and 
(levelo|>ed,  during  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion’s  protracted  absences, 
by  a  succession  of  able  and  devoted  Ministers.  Even  a  pitiless 
and  rapacious  tyrant  like  John  cannot  entirely  deprive  his  sub¬ 
jects  of  all  the  benefits  of  that  “rule  of  law”  which  is  the  abiding 
monument  to  the  sagacity  and  skill  of  the  first  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  It  was  John,  indeed,  who,  under  the  stress  of  political, 
and  still  more  of  financial,  necessity,  made  probably  an  uncon¬ 
scious  but  none  the  less  important  contribution  to  the  evolution 
of  English  Parliamentary  institutions.  Early  in  1213  he  sum¬ 
moned  to  a  Council  at  St.  Albans  four  men  and  the  reeve  from 
every  township  on  the  royal  demesne,  in  order  to  assess  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  Bishops  who  had 
suffered  loss  owing  to  the  recent  interdict.  A  few  months  later 
he  summoned,  by  a  writ  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  every  county, 
“four  discreet  Knights  to  attend  a  national  Council  ad  loqiien- 
dinn  nobiscum  de  negotiis  regni  nostri.”  In  these  two  summonses 
we  have  the  first  clear  instances  of  county  and  borough  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  great  Central  Council  of  the  nation. 

Already,  however,  it  had  become  abundantly  clear  that  the 
administrative  system  bequeathed  by  Henry  II.  to  his  successors 
was  capable  of  perversion  into  a  peculiarly  effective  instrument 
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of  financial  extortion,  pressing  upon  all  classes  of  the  people  and 
particularly  upon  those  which,  like  the  Baronage  and  the  Church 
had  much  to  lose.  The  result  of  this  unpleasant  discovery  was 
the  demand  for  a  Charter  of  Liberties,  which  took  final  shape  in 
the  famous  document  of  1215.  The  precise  significance  of  the 
concessions  then  made  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  hot  con¬ 
tention  among  students  of  English  law  and  institutions.^  Ob¬ 
viously  it  is  no  part  of  our  immediate  business  to  mingle  in 
the  fray. 

Another  topic  of  high  significance  is  the  severance  between  the 
insular  and  the  continental  interests  of  the  Norman-x\ngevin 
kings  of  England.  Lord  Macaulay  emphasised  the  importance 
of  this  severance  with  characteristic  vigour  and  directness : 
“The  talents  and  even  the  virtues  of  England’s  first  six  French 
kings  were  a  curse  to  her.  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  seventh 
were  her  salvation  .  .  .  John  was  driven  from  Normandy.”  He 
lost,  indeed,  not  Normandy  only,  but  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine 
as  well.  To  estimate  the  political  and  social  consequences  which 
ensued  upon  the  surrender  of  these  French  provinces  would  take 
us  too  far  afield.  Enough  to  say  summarily  that  this  event 
marked  an  important  stage  in  the  nationalisation  of  England; 
in  the  process  by  which  England  became  conscious  of  her  national 
unity  and  national  identity.  The  great  land-holders  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  definite  and  final  choice  between  their  English 
and  their  Continental  interests ;  they  had  to  become  either 
English  nobles  or  Norman  barons ;  the  aristocratic  leaders  of 
an  English  people  rapidly  advancing  towards  a  consciousness  of 
nationality  or  the  feudatories  of  the  French  Crown.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Monarchy  was  affected  not  less  perceptibly  than  that 
of  the  Baronage.  The  king  was  brought,  as  never  before  since 
the  Norman  Conquest,  face  to  face  with  his  people.  He  became, 
as  Bishop  Stubbs  has  said,  “more  distinctly  dependent  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  nation  .  ,  .  and  henceforth  England  was  ruled 
more  distinctly  on  national  principles  for  Englishmen  by 
Englishmen.”  ® 

King  John’s  quarrel  with  Pope  Innocent  III.  produced,  in  the 
long  run,  a  similar  effect.  Ever  since  the  Norman  Conquest  the 

(1)  Cf.  W.  S.  McKechnie  :  Magna  Carta-,  Petit-Dutaillis  :  Studies  Suppk- 
mcntary  to  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History,  E.  Jenks ;  The  Myth  of  Magna 
Carta  (Independent  Iteview,  November,  1904);  and  Pollock  and  Maitland; 
History  of  English  Law.  The  older  and,  till  recently,  generally  accepted  view 
will  be  found  in  Hallam  :  Middle  Ages  (ii.,  447) ;  Stubbs  :  Constitutional  His¬ 
tory  and  Preface  to  Walter  of  Coventry  (Rolls  Series) ;  Bontmy  :  Development 
of  English  Constitution  (Eng.  trans.) ;  G.  R.  von  Gneist ;  History  of  English 
Parliament  (Eng.  trans.) ;  and  Ranke  :  English  History  (Vol.  I.,  54). 

(2)  Stubbs  :  Preface  to  Walter  of  Coventry,  ii.,  37. 
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Church  had,  in  the  main,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King  against 
the  feudality.  John’s  breach  with  the  Papacy;  the  interdict; 
the  Bull  of  excommunication  and  deposition ;  the  complete 
and  humiliating  surrender  of  the  King,  broke  the  tradition  and 
led  to  a  marked  change  in  the  national  attitude  towards  the 
Pope.  Henceforward  two  parties  were  clearly  discernible  in  the 
English  Church  :  an  ultramontane  party  which  clung  more 
closely  than  ever  to  the  connection  with  Eome,  maintained 
through  the  Papal  legates;  and  a  “national”  party  which, 
under  Henry  III.,  found  its  leaders  in  men  like  Bishop  Gros¬ 
seteste,  Archbishop  Edmund  Rich,  the  brothers  Cantilupe  (Bishops 
of  Hereford  and  Worcester  respectively),  and  Simon  de  Montfort ; 
which  under  Edward  I.  was  led  by  the  King  himself ;  and  under 
Edward  III.  was  championed  by  John  Wyclif. 

Of  these  various  aspects  and  interests  of  the  reign  it  was  the 
last — the  relations  between  King  and  Papacy — which  appealed 
most  powerfully  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  Of  Magna  Carta 
Shakespeare  has  nothing  whatever  to  say.  The  chances  are  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  it ;  there  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  earlier 
play  out  of  which  Shakespeare’s  King  John  is  quarried ;  and  any 
attempt  to  exploit  it  dramatically  would  have  left  an  Elizabethan 
audience  cold.  The  Great  Charter  was,  in  fact,  discovered,  as 
a  political  asset,  by  the  lawyer-politicians  who  dominated  the 
early  Stuart  Parliaments. 

If,  however,  the  audiences  at  the  Globe  would  have  yawned 
over  Magna  Carta,  nothing  could  have  been  devised  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  them  than  the  story  of  John’s  dealings  with  the 
Papacy  and  the  political  moral  deduced  by  Shakespeare  from  his 
survey  of  the  reign  :  the  supreme  need  of  national  unity. 
External  dangers  had  grievously  threatened  England’s  national 
independence  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  : 
the  Guise  ascendancy  in  Scotland ;  the  possible  combination  of 
the  two  great  Continental  kingdoms,  France  and  Spain,  against 
the  “third-rate  isle  half-lost  among  her  seas”;  the  adverse  ver¬ 
dict  given  by  the  Papacy  upon  Queen  Elizabeth’s  rights ;  the 
Bull  of  deposition  uttered  against  her;  above  all,  the  menacing 
progress  upon  the  Continent  of  the  Counter-Reformation — these 
things  were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Londoners  who  flocked 
to  the  Globe,  and  they  naturally  inspired  the  playwrights  who 
catered  for  their  entertainment. 

We  can  imagine  the  enthusiasm  with  which  a  scene  like  the 
following  would  be  greeted  by  men  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
(1570)  had  passed  an  Act  forbidding  the  publishing  of  Papal 
Bulls  in  England ;  who  had  lived  through  the  days  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  (1572)  and  the  “Spanish  Fury  ”  at  Antwerp  (1576) ; 
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who,  as  a  reply  to  the  Jesuit  Mission,  had  banded  themselves 
together  in  a  formal  association  to  protect  the  Queen’s  life  (1584) ; 
who  had  rejoiced  in  the  timely  discovery  of  Throgmorton’s  plot 
for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  (1584)  and  the  unmasking  of 
Babington’s  conspiracy  (1586) ;  who  had  listened  to  the 
tales  of  Drake’s  exploits  in  the  Spanish  main,  at  Cadiz,  and 
elsewhere;  of  the  last  fight  of  the  Revenge — “the  one  against 
the  fifty-three  ’’ — in  the  Azores ;  of  Sir  Bichard  Grenville’s 
heroic  death;  by  men,  above  all,  who  had  so  lately  escaped  the 
dangers  threatened  by  Philip’s  great  Armada  :  — 

King  Philip.  Here  comes  the  holy  Legate  of  the  Pope. 
Pandulph.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  Heaven! — 

To  thee,  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 

I,  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  Cardinal, 

And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Legate  here. 

Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand 

Why  thou  against  the  Church,  our  holy  mother. 

So  wilfully  dost  spurn  :  and  force  perforce 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see? 

This,  in  our  foresaid  holy  Father’s  name. 

Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

King  John,  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  King? 

Thou  canst  not,  Cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  Pope. 

Tell  him  this  tale;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Fjugland 
Add  thus  much  more — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions; 

But  as  we,  under  Heaven,  are  supreme  head. 

So  under  Him  that  Great  Supremacy, 

Where  we  do  reign  we  will  alone  uphold, 

Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 

So  toll  the  Pope,  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usurped  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Though  you  and  all  the  kings  of  Christendom 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 

Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out. 

And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 

Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 

Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 

Though  you  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 

This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish  : 

Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 

Against  the  Pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 

'  Thou  shalt  stand  cursed  and  excommunicate  : 

And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt  j 

I'rom  his  allegiance  to  a  heretic; 
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And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  called, 

Canonised  and  worshipped  as  a  saint, 

That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life.^ 

The  question  naturally  obtrudes  itself  how  far  this  famous 
scene  expressed  the  personal  sentiments  of  the  poet?  One 
critic,  eminently  cautious  and  sane,  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  “it  is  scarcely  open  to  doubt”  that  King  John’s 
attitude  towards  the  Papal  legate  does,  in  the  main,  reflect  that 
of  Shakespeare  himself,  “as  of  every  Protestant  Englishman  of 
the  Elizabethan  era.”  ^  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  on  the  contrary,  finds 
in  the  scene  “no  sort  of  warrant  for  Shakespeare’s  alleged 
Protestantism.”  ^  The  contention  is  endless  and  not,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  particularly  edifying.  But,  while  not  prepared  to  affirm 
that  Shakespeare  was  a  Protestant,  I  confess  that  I  find  the 
supposed  evidence  of  his  adherence  to  the  older  faith  even  less 
I  convincing.  I  am  disposed,  therefore,  to  take  refuge  behind  a 
j  characteristically  wdse  utterance  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  :  “Shake¬ 
speare,”  he  w'rites,  “is  English  to  the  core.  .  .  .  The  English  love 
of  compromise  is  strong  in  him.  If  it  be  examined  it  will  be  found 
to  have  its  origin  not  in  intellectual  timidity,  but  in  a  deep 
1  reverence  for  the  complexity  of  human  nature,  and  for  the 
i  sacredness  of  the  elemental  instincts.” 

:  In  regard  to  the  argument  deduced  from  this  particular  scene 
’  in  King  John,  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  that  Shakespeare  took 
'  it  lineally  and  almost  verbatim  from  the  corresponding  scene  in 
‘  The  Trouhlesome  Reign.  On  this  account  and  others  it  is  worth 
1  while  to  quote  the  latter  in  full  : — 

I  Know,  John,  that  I,  Pandulph,  Cardinall  of  Millainc,  and  Legate  from 
the  Sea  of  Rome,  demaund  of  thee,  in  the  name  of  our  holy  Father,  the 

Pope  Innocent,  why  dost  (contrarie  to  the  lawes  of  our  holy  mother  the 

Church,  and  our  holye  Father,  the  Pope)  disturbe  the  quiet  of  the  Church, 

,  and  disannul  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton,  whom  his  holiness  hath 
.  elected  .\rchbishop  of  Canterburie ;  this  in  his  holie  name  I  demaund  of 
thee? 

r  John.  And  what  hast  thou  or  the  Pope  thy  maister  to  doo  to  demaund 
r  of  me,  how  I  employ  mdne  own?  Know',  Sir  Priest,  as  I  honour  the  Church 
i  and  holy  Churchmen,  so  I  scorne  to  be  subject  to  the  greatest  Prelate  in 
I  the  world.  Tell  thy  maister  so  from  me,  and  say,  John  of  England  said 

s  it,  that  never  an  Italian  Priest  of  them  all  shall  either  have  tythe,  tole, 

F  or  polling  penie  out  of  England ;  but  as  I  am  King,  so  will  I  raigne  next 
under  God ;  supreame  head  both  over  spiritual  and  tenorall  :  and  hee  that 
contradicts  me  in  this.  He  make  him  hoppe  headlesse. 

(1)  Act  III.,  Sc.  1. 

(2)  Professor  F.  S.  Boas,  Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors,  p.  241. 

(3)  Fortnichtly  Review,  p.  973.  Cf.  also  Father  Sebastian  Bowdon,  The 
Miyion  of  Shakespeare. 
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K.  Phil.  What,  King  John,  know  you  what  you  say,  thus  to  blaspheme 
against  our  holy  father,  the  Pope?  ^ 

John.  Philip,  though  thou  and  all  the  Princes  of  Christendome  suffer  ^ 
themselves  to  be  abusde  by  a  Prelate’s  slavery,  my  minde  is  not  of  such  0 
base  temper.  If  the  Pope  will  bee  King  in  England,  let  him  winne  it  t 

with  the  sword.  I  know  no  other  title  he  can  alleage  to  mine  inheritance.  j 

Cak.  John,  is  this  thine  answer? 

John.  What  then?  •  ^ 

Car.  Then  I,  Pandulph  of  Padua,  Legate  from  the  Apostolike  Sea,  do  in  ^ 

the  name  of  Saint  Peter  and  his  successor  our  holy  Father  Pope  Innocent,  1 

pronounce  thee  accursed,  discharging  every  one  of  thy  subiectes  of  all  dutie  j 

and  fealtie  that  they  doo  owe  to  thee,  and  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  sinne  r 

to  those  or  them  whatever  which  shall  carrie  armes  against  thee,  or  murder  ^ 

thee  :  this  I  pronounce,  and  charge  all  good  men  to  abhoore  thee  as  an  *■ 

excommunicate  person.  f 

This  passage  is  typically  illustrative  of  the  relation  in  which  ^ 

the  earlier  play  stands  to  the  later.  The  later  is,  in  form  and  * 

structure,  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  earlier.  There  is  no  1 
evidence  that,  in  this  case,  Shakespeare  went  any  farther  for  ‘ 
his  materials ;  none  to  suggest  an  independent  reading  of  ^ 
Holinshed’s  Chronicle.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  connection 
between  the  two  plays  that  at  least  one  eminent  critic  has  ‘ 

suggested  that  The  Troublesome  Reign,  was,  in  fact,  an  ' 
earlier  essay  from  Shakespeare’s  own  pen.^  Nor  does  this  view  ’ 

lack  substantial  arguments  in  its  favour.  The  Troublesome  Reign  ; 

of  King  John  with  the  discovery  of  King  Richard  Coer  de  Lion's  1  ' 
base  son  (vulgarly  called  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge)  also  the  ' 

death  of  King  John  at  Swinstead  Abbey  was  first  published  ' 

anonymously  in  1591 — only  four  or  five  years  before  the  date  | 
usually  assigned  to  Shakespeare’s  King  John.  A  second  I  ' 
edition,  published  in  1611,  bore  the  initials  “W.  Sh.”  In  ij 
a  third,  published  in  1623,  six  or  seven  years  after  | 
Shakespeare’s  death,  the  authorship  was  boldly  ascribed  to  ' 

W.  Shakespeare.  This  in  itself  proves  nothing ;  but  the  weight  | 
of  critical  opinion  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  view  that  in  King  j 
John  Shakespeare  was  merely  revising  an  early  composition  of  | 
his  own.  Not  that  >  the  critics  can  decide  who  did  wTite  the  i 
earlier  play.  Greene  say  some ;  Peele,  Marlow'e,  Lodge  say  ; 
others.  The  authorship,  in  truth,  is  wholly  uncertain.  What  is 
certain  is  that  The  Troublesome  Reign,  as  regards  external  events,  = 
is  practically  identical  with  King  John.  From  it  Shakespeare ; 
borrowed  the  main  lines  of  the  character  of  Philip  Faulconbridge, 
who  is,  according  to  Holinshed,  historical;  he  got  also  the  un- 
historical  character  of  Chatillon ;  he  reproduced  the  confusion  , 
between  two  historical  characters  :  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria, 
by  whom  Eichard  Coeur-de-Lion  was  imprisoned  in  1193,  and 

(1)  W.  J.  Courthope,  History  of  English  Poetry,  IV.,  pp.  58-62  and  p.  463  ij 
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Count  Vidomar  of  Limoges,  before  whose  castle  of  Chaluz 
Richard  fell  in  1199 ;  he  followed  it  again  as  regards  the  duration 
of  the  action,  and,  in  particular,  in  the  foreshortening  of  events 
between  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur  in  1203  and  the  offer  of  the 
English  Crown  to  Lewis,  the  French  Dauphin,  in  1215 ;  lastly, 
he  took  from  the  earlier  play  the  happy  idea  of  representing 
Prince  Arthur  as  a  child  instead  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  so 
heightening  the  emphasis  and  eliciting  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience.  All  this  Shakespeare  owed  to  the  author  of  The 
Troublesome  Reign.  While,  however,  he  borrowed  the  dramatic 
digest  of  historical  events,  while  he  reproduced  precisely  the 
framework  of  the  earlier  play,  he  himself  supplied  the  philo¬ 
sophical  inspiration  of  the  drama.  The  earlier  play  contains 
no  hint  of  a  pivotal  idea.  It  is  Shakespeare  who  exhibits  the 
persons  of  his  drama  as  inspired  throughout  the  action  by  motives 
of  mere  expediency  :  “That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling 
Commodity.” 

By  this  means  he  converts  a  Protestant  polemic  into  an  ethical 
commentary  upon  political  action ;  he  substitutes  for  a  series  of 
loosely  connected  historical  scenes  a  coherent  study  of  human 
motive;  he  transmutes  an  appeal  to  the  patriotic  passions  of 
Elizabethan  Englishmen  into  a  drama  which  possesses  a  living 
interest  for  all  students  of  humanity,  to  whatever  country  they 
may  belong,  in  whatever  age  they  may  live.  Thus  does  Shake¬ 
speare  conform  to  the  famous  canon  of  Aristotelian  criticism — the 
law  of  the  universal ;  thus  has  he  learnt  already  the  “  secret  of 
enduring  poetical  life  ”  which  lies,  according  to  the  fine  critic 
already  quoted,  in  “individualising  the  universal,  not  in  uni- 
versalising  the  individual.”  ^ 

Lest,  however,  injustice  should  be  done  to  the  anonymous 
author  of  The  Troublesome  Reign,  it  is  proper  to  add  that  this 
play  is  itself  founded  upon  a  still  earlier  drama,  and  marks  at 
least  as  great  an  advance  upon  it  as  does  King  John  upon  The 
Troublesome  Reign. 

The  author  of  this  earliest  dramatic  version  of  Kynge  Johan 
was  John  Bale,  sometime  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Bale  was  one  of 
the  earlier  converts  to  Protestantism,  and  distinguished  himself, 
and  earned  the  favour  of  the  Protector  Northumberland,  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  attacks  upon  the  faith  he  had  abjured.  He 
was  rewarded  by  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory  in  1552,  but  was 
compelled,  on  Queen  Mary’s  accession,  to  seek  refuge  on  the 
Continent. 

He  returned  to  England  soon  after  Mary’s  death,  and  about 
1560  was  appointed  to  a  Prebendal  stall  at  Canterbury,  w^hich 

(1)  W.  J.  Courthope,  Life  in  Poetry,  p.  86. 
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he  held  until  his  death  in  1563.  Bale’s  King  John,^  though  of 
slight  literary  merit,  occupies  a  uniquely  important  place  in  the 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  English  Chronicle  Play.  Bale's 
own  motive  was  purely  polemical  :  to  denounce  the  vices  of  Eonie 
and  to  exalt  the  virtues  of  English  Protestantism  ;  but  his  plav, 
which  was  probably  pi'oduced  at  the  beginning  of  Edward  VI. ’s 
reign,  possesses  the  distinction  of  being  the  earliest  extant  plav 
in  the  English  language  in  which  historical  characters  are 
introduced. 

It  is  not  strictly  a  Chronicle  Play,  for  the  historical  characters 
are  in  a  small  minority  :  King  John ;  Cardinal  Pandulphus ;  Bay- 
m’ondiis,  a  monk  (possibly  historical) ;  and  Symon  of  Swinsett  (or 
Swinstead).  The  other  characters  represented  are  : — 


England,  a  Widow  ... 

Clergy . 

Sedition,  the  Vico 
Civil  Order 
Commonalty 
Nobility 

[Cardinal  Pandulphus] 
Private  Wealth 
Dissimulation 
[Raymondus] 

Symon  of  Swinsett 
Usurped  Power 
The  Pope 
Treason. 

Verity 

Imperial  Majesty. 


■  played  by  one  actor. 
{)layed  by  one  actor. 

played  by  one  actor. 

j-  played  by  one  actor. 
I  played  by  one  actor. 


The  play  or  “pageant,”  as  Bale  himself  describes  it,  partly 
conforms,  it  will  be  noticed,  to  the  familiar  type  of  the  “morality.” 
It  was  probably  written  for  performance  by  the  Guild  of  Ipswich, 
a  city  to  whose  extreme  Protestant  views  it  would  appeal,  and 
among  whose  archives  the  MS.  of  Bale’s  “pageant”  was  ulti¬ 
mately  found.  But  though  in  part  conforming  to  the  “morality” 
tyt>e,  the  chief  significance  of  Kynge  Johan,  in  a  literary  sense, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  has  introduced,  side  by  side  with 
the  abstract  virtues  and  vices,  some  characters  which  are 
avowedly  historical.  It  thus  marks,  in  a  unique  way,  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  mediaeval  “Morality”  to  the  modern  Chronicle 
Play.  But  for  this  fact  it  would  doubtless  have  shared  the 
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(1)  There  are  only  two  editions  of  the  play  known  to  me.  One  was  published 
by  the  Camden  Society  in  1838,  edited,  from  a  ^IS.  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  Payne  Collier;  the  other  was  privately  printed  in 
1907  for  the  Early  English  Drama  Society,  with  other  dramatic  writings  by 
Bishop  Bale. 
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oblivion  to  which  so  much  of  the  polemical  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century  has  been  rightly  relegated. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  Shakespeare’s  King  John. 
Marvellous  as  is  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  Shakespeare  trans¬ 
formed  the  materials  from  which  King  John  was  fashioned,,  even 
the  finished  product  cannot  claim  a  place  in  the  highest  class 
of  the  Shakespearian  dramas.  To  compare  it  only  with  the  two 
plays  nearest  to  it,  in  order  of  composition  among  the  English 
historical  dramas  :  It  is  markedly  inferior  to  Richard  III.,  as  an 
acting  play,  and  to  Richard  II.,  as  a  poem.  It  may  be  that  both 
as  ix)et  and  playwright  Shakespeare  found  it  less  diflficult  to  write 
direct  from  the  Chronicles  than  to  break  up  and  adapt  an  existing 
play.  But  the  fact  remains  that  Richard  III.  has  proved  far 
more  popular,  alike  with  actors  and  playgoers,  than  King  John, 
while  the  unsurpassed  loveliness  of  much  of  the  poetry  in  Richard 
11.  cannot  be  matched  in  the  play  under  review.  There  is  some 
inequality  of  workmanship  even  in  Richard  II. ;  but  in  King 
John  it  is  much  more  marked.  There  are,  indeed,  two  scenes 
I  in  the  latter  which  could  hardly  be  improved  ;  the  scene  (Act  iii., 
j  Sc.  2)  in  which  the  King  suggests  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  the  murder 
of  his  prisoner.  Prince  Arthur ;  and  the  deeply  pathetic  scene 
(Act  iv..  Sc.  1)  between  the  little  Prince  and  his  gaoler. 

The  circumspection  with  which  the  King  approaches  Hubert 
is  suggested  with  marvellous  skill  :  — 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert — 0  my  gentle  Hubert, 

IWe  owe  thee  much  :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love  : 

*  *  *  * 

Give  me  thy  hand — I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 

But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 

;  By  Heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  ashamed 

To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

I  had  a  thing  to  say — but  let  it  go  : 

Tlie  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 

I  Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gawds 
i  To  give  me  audience  : — if  the  midnight  bell 

I  Hid,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear  of  night; 

*  *  *  * 

Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 

^  Hear  me  without  thine  cars,  and  make  reply 

i  Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 

■  Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words. 

Then,  in  despite  of  brooded-watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts— 

But  ah !  I  will  not  : — yet  I  love  thee  well ; 

:  And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov’st  me  welt. 


V  ■ 
!!  ' 
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Hubert.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake,  |  , 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjuict  to  my  act,  j 

By  Heaven,  I  would  do  it.  ;  ^ 

K.  John., Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldst?  j  s: 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert — Hubert,  throw  thine  eye  = 

On  yon  young  boy. — I’ll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend — 

He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way,  ’ 

And  whereso’er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread,  ^ 

He  lies  before  me.  Dost  thou  understand  me? 

Thou  art  his  keeper.  '  1* 

Hub.  And  I’ll  keep  him  so,  1 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty.  q 

K.  John.  Death.  i 

Hub.  My  lord?  •  “ 

K.  John.  A  grave.  f  ^ 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live.  ® 


K.  John.  Enough. 

Note  the  effect  of  the  succession  of  monosyllables  with  which 
the  scene  concludes.  Less  subtle,  but  even  more  effective,  is 
the  scene  between  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  Prince  Arthur,  when  the 
gaoler  announces  to  his  little  prisoner,  or,  rather,  allows  him  to 
learn  from  the  written  decree,  that  he  must  suffer  torture  and 
blindness. 

Side  by  side,  however,  with  work  of  this  high  quality  there 
is  a  good  deal,  such  as  the  long-drawn-out  discussion  under  the 
walls  of  Anglers,  which  is  tedious  to  a  reader  and  still  more  to 
an  audience. 

But,  as  an  acute  critic  has  pointed  out,  there  are,  in  the  con¬ 
ception  and  construction  of  the  drama,  two  flaws  which  are 
fundamentally  fatal.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  lack  of 
coherence  in  the  plot.  The  murder  of  Prince  Arthur  is  the 
pivot  upon  which  the  w’hole  action  of  the  play  depends. 
But  this,  “the  central  theme  of  the  story,  is  not  in  sufficiently 
organic  connection  with  either  the  opening  or  the  closing  scenes.” 
On  the  other  hand,  “the  threads  of  personal  and  political  interest 
run  to  some  extent  crosswise.”^  John  is  presented, in  the  main, 
in  a  despicable  light,  and  this  presentation  is  in  accord  wdth  the 
historical  facts.  Yet  in  the  opening  scenes  the  sympathies  of 
the  spectators  are,  and  are  meant  to  be,  on  the  side  of  the  King. 
Philip  of  Prance  challenges — 

“  in  right  and  true  behalf 
of  .  .  ^ 

Arthur  Plantagenet.” 

the  “borrowed  majesty”  of  John.  Does  Shakespeare  acquiesce 
in  the  protest  of  Prance?  On  a  superficial  view  it  may  appear 
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(1)  Professor  F.  S.  Boas  :  Shakespeare  and  his  Predecessors,  p.  239. 
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that  he  does.  The  Queen- mother,  Elinor,  would  seem  to  hint 
as  much  when,  after  John  has  loudly  asserted  “his  strong  posses¬ 
sion  and  his  right,”  she  whispers  : —  ’ 

“Your  strong  possession  much  more  than  your  right 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me.” 

More  closely  examined,  however,  it  seems  that  Shakespeare 
leaves  the  question  of  right,  for  the  time  being,  undetermined. 

|i  The  modern  historian  has  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  claim 
I  of  the  uncle  was  superior  to  that  of  the  nephew.  Strict  here- 
I  ditary  succession,  in  the  modem  sense,  had  not  yet  become  the 
li  rule  of  the  English  Monarchy.  John  was  not,  therefore, 

!  according  to  legal  theory,  a  usurper. 

|i  To  Shakespeare,  the  moralist,  the  question  of  “right  ”  depended 
'  rather  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  ruler.  John  had  not, 

I  when  the  play  opens,  proved  his  moral  or  intellectual  incapacity 
i  for  the  crown.  He  had  still  to  be  tried.  When  tried,  first  by 
I  Philip  of  France,  then  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  finally  by  his 

iown  barons,  he  was  found  utterly  wanting.  Not  until  he  had 
again  and  again  proved  his  unfitness  to  rule  does  Shakespeare 
ij  allow  him  to  lose  completely  the  sympathies  of  the  audience, 
i  Against  the  arrogant  interference  of  King  Philip,  even  though 
I  the  latter  was  the  professed  champion  of  the  rights  of  Arthur, 

I  sympathy  is  clearly  with  the  English  King.  Even  more  unequi- 
i  vocally  is  this  the  case  when  the  Cardinal-legate  hurls  at  his_ 
I  head  the  decree  of  excommunication  pronounced  by  the  Pope, 
i  We  learn  nothhag  from  the  play  of  the  previous  course  of  events  to 
I  which  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  was  but  the  climax  ;  nothing 
i  of  John’s  dispute  with  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  as  to  the 
j  appointment  of  a  new  archbishop ;  nothing  of  the  mixture  of 
j  bluster  and  bad  faith  with  which  John  conducted  his  negotia- 
i  tions  with  the  greatest  lawyer  and  one  of  the  most  adroit  diploma- 
I  tists  who  ever  sat  in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter ;  nothing  of  the  skill 
*  with  which  Pope  Innocent  III.  parried  and  foiled  the  blundering 
and  bludgeonly  attacks  of  John ;  least  of  all  are  we  put  in  a 
‘  position  to  appreciate  the  supreme  wisdom  exhibited  by  Innocent 
,  in  the  choice  of  Stephen  Langton  for  the  vacant  See.  As  a  fact, 
John  had  played  a  strong  hand  with  extraordinary  ineptitude ; 
Innocent’s  complete  victory  was  due  not  to  the  cards  which  he 
held,  hut  to  the  incomparable  skill  with  which  he  played  them. 

The  play,  however,  exhibits  the  Pope  and  his  legate  in  a  light 
no  more  favourable  than  that  in  which  Philip  of  France  had 
appeared. 

The  revolt  of  the  nobles  is  similarly  treated.  For  rebellion, 
as  such,  Shakespeare  wants  no  sympathy  from  his  audience.  If 
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John  had  steered  a  straight  course ;  if  he  had  faithfully  done  his 
duty  by  his  subjects ;  if  he  had  repelled  with  dignity  the  attacks 
upon  his  own  independence  and  that  of  his  country ;  if  he  had 
not  proved  himself  to  be  as  cruel  as  he  was  cowardly,  there 
would  have  been  no  particle  of  sympathy  for  the  nobles  who,  in 
revolt  against  their  own  sovereign,  enter  into  treasonable  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  enemy  of  their  country.  Shakespeare  represents 
the  revolt  of  the  great  lords  as  due  to  moral  indignation  against 
the  man  whom  they  hold  guilty  of  Prince  Arthur’s  death.  His¬ 
torically  the  two  events  were  separated  by  a  dozen  years;  but 
Shakespeare  is  fully  justified  in  regarding  them  as  cause  and  effect, 
not  merely  on  dramatic,  but  also  on  moral  grounds.  This, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  “poetry  is  truer  than  history.” 

Still,  the  case  for  the  baronage  is  far  from  clear.  That  John, 
by  his  crimes  and  his  cowardice,  deserved  the  worst  that  can 
befall  him  is  beyond  dispute.  A  murderer  in  intention  if  not  in 
fact,  he  is  driven,  not  on  grounds  of  principle,  but  solely  in 
deference  to  “commodity,”  to  make  an  abject  submission  to 
Innocent  and  to  hold  his  Kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Papacy.  To 
the  crime  of  murder  he  adds  that  of  treason. 

Thus,  alike  on  moral  and  political  grounds,  his  barons  are  driven 
to  negotiate  with  the  Dauphin,  who  has  already  invaded  English 
soil.  But  the  best  of  them  are  sore  perplexed  as  to  the  course 
which  it  behoves  them  to  pursue.  Can  the  crimes  of  the  King 
be  held  to  justify  on  their  part  treason  to  the  State?  This  hesi- 
*  tation  and  perplexity  of  soul  are  finely  reflected  in  the  noble 
Salisbury’s  speech  to  the  Dauphin  : — 

“Believe  me,  Prince, 

I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  son  of  mine 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  continued  revolt. 

And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many.  .  .  . 

•»  *  *  * 

But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong.” 

In  this  difficult  and  testing  situation  one  man  only  keeps  a 
level  head.  For  the  murder  of  Prince  Arthur,  if  murder  it  was, 
Faulconbridge  is  full  of  righteous  indignation  : — 

“  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand.” 

But  whatever  the  delinquencies  of  the  King,  nothing  can  justify 
negotiation  with  a  foreign  foe  encamped  upon  English  soil 

“When  powers  from  home  and  discontents  at  home 
Meet  in  one  line.” 
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The  King,  himself  a  craven  in  spirit  and  broken  in  body,  would 
have  given  way  had  not  the  spirit  of  Faulconbridge  sustained 
him 

“Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought. 

Lot  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 

Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire; 

Threaten  the  threatener;  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  :  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 

That  borrow  their  behaviour  from  the  great. 

Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  resolution.” 

This  is  the  language  not  merely  of  high  courage,  but  of  real 
political  insight  and  sagacity.  It  indicates,  moreover,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity  with  which,  under  the  stress  of  responsibility, 
the  character  of  the  Bastard  had  developed. 

When  he  first  appears,  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play,  the 
Bastard  is  a  mere  adventurer ;  a  merry  fellow  wdth  a  wit  as 
nimble  as  it  is  coarse — “a  good,  blunt  fellow,”  as  the  King 
describes  him.  Recognised  both  by  John  and  Queen  Elinor  by 
his  likeness  to  his  father,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  he  surrenders 
his  landed  estate  of  five  hundred  a  year  to  his  half-brother,  Robert 
Faulconbridge,  and,  knighted  by  the  King,  attaches  himself  to 
the  fortunes  of  his  father’s  house. 

In  France  he  gets  his  first  introduction  to  high  politics.  He 
sees  King  Philip  of  France  come  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Prince  Arthur’s  rights ;  he  is  a  witness  of  the  successful  resistance 
offered  by  the  citizens  of  Angiers  to  the  forces  of  England  and 
France  in  turn  : — 

“By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Angiers  flout  your  Kings, 

Anri  stand  securely  on  their  battlements.” 

He  bears  the  proposal  of  an  accommodation  between  the  rival 
I  powers  suggested  by  the  astute  citizens  :  Lewis  the  Dauphin  is 
[to  marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  King  John’s  niece,  and  to  carry 
[with  ber  as  a  dowry  the  rich  provinces  of  Maine  and  Poictiers, 

;  Anjou  and  Touraine.  The  bargain  is  concluded  ;  the  claims  of 
Arthur  are  forgotten. 

This  is  the  cynical  transaction  which  gives  the  Bastard  the 
choice  of  pointing  the  philosophic  moral  of  the  play  : — 

“  Mad  world  I  mad  kings !  mad  composition  I 
John  to  stop  Arthur’s  title  in  the  whole 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  port; 

And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on. 

Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  God’s  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  car 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  slj-  devil, 

That  brother  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith. 
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That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all, 

Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  Commodity, 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  : 

*  *  *  * 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  Commodity, 

Gain  be  my  lord,  for  I  will  worship  thee.” 

There  is  one,  however,  who  is  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
this  base  sacrifice  of  principle  to  expediency,  who  cries  out  upon 
“Commodity.”  Bitterly  does  the  Duchess  Constance  rail  against 

“these  pdfjured  Kings.” 

Upon  Philip,  who  would  appease  her  with  fair  promises,  she 
turns  in  burning  indignation  :  — 

“  You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit 
Resembling  majority,  which,  being  touched  and  tried. 
Proves  valueless.  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn; 

You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies’  blood. 

But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours; 

Shakespeare’s  portrayal  of  Constance  has  evoked  very  high 
encomiums^  from  many  competent  critics.  For  myself,  I  confess 
to  finding  the  scenes  which  she  dominates  a  trifle  tedious.  The 
historical  dramas  are  not  strong  in  heroines  :  the  French  prin¬ 
cesses  who  married  Plantagenets  or  Lancastrians  added  little 
either  to  the  strength  or  to  the  popularity  of  the  English 
monarchy,  and  Shakespeare’s  portraiture  does  them  no  injustice. 
Even  the  Duchess  Constance  seems  to  be  in  some  danger  of 
degenerating  into  a  mere  scold,  and  if  one  must  find  a  “heroine” 
in  the  Chronicle  Plays  the  injured  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  would 
seem  to  have  claims  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  wronged  mother 
of  Prince  Arthur. 

Nor  are  the  eponymous  heroes — always  excepting  Henry  V.- 
particularly  heroic.  If  there  be  a  hero  in  King  J ohn  we  must  find 
him  in  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge.  With  widening  opportunities 
and  under  the  stress  of  high  responsibility  Faulconbridge  develops 
in  character,  just  as  John  himself  degenerates,  and  in  the  critical 
and  testing  situation  at  the  close  of  the  drama  the  Bastard  alone 
is  true  at  once  to  his  King,  his  country,  and  himself.  But  the 
real  hero  of  King  John  is  not  named  among  the  persons  of  the 
play.  Of  Shakespeare’s  drama,  as  of  Bishop  Bale’s  Morality, 
the  true  hero  is  England. 

The  life  and  honour  of  the  hero  are  jeopardised,  in  part,  b. 
external  enemies,  but,  much  more,  by  internal  divisions 
domestic  disaffection.  This  is,  indeed,  the  political  moral  whiV' 
the  whole  play  is  intended  to  enforce — the  peril  threatened  to  s 

(1)  E.g,,  from  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Morton  Luce. 
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State  by  the  antagonism  of  classes  or  creeds ;  of  political  parties 
and  social  interests. 

That  lesson,  as  was  shown  in  a  previous  article,  was  not  in¬ 
opportune  in  Shakespeare’s  day.  A  nation,  unexpectedly  and 
providentially  united,  had  flung  back  the  insolent  challenge  of 
Spain.  Catholic  had  vied  with  Protestant ;  noble  wdth  peasant ; 
knight  with  burgher,  in  zeal  for  the  common  safety ;  in  dispelling 
the  danger  which  had  threatened  national  independence. 

That  external  peril,  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  was  past.  But 
the  omens  were  not  wholly  favourable  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
domestic  truce.  Ireland  was,  of  course,  in  open  rebellion. 
Nearer  home,  the  Government  was  handling  a  difficult  ecclesi¬ 
astical  situation  with  conspicuous  lack  of  sympathy  and  tact ; 
Catholics  and  Separatists  were  alike  subjected  to  a  persecution 
which  was  at  once  cruelly  severe  and  almost  wholly  unprovoked. 
In  Parliament  murmurings  w'ere  temporarily  hushed,  only 
out  of  respect  for  the  old  Queen,  who  for  five-and-thirty  years 
had  served  the  State  so  well ;  who  had  confronted  terrible  dangers 
with  high  courage ;  who,  with  such  conspicuous  success,  had 
brought  the  country  safely  through  the  gravest  crisis  in  its 
history.  But  the  concordat  between  Crown  and  Parliament  was 
entirely  personal  and  temporary.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
likely  than  that  the  struggle  would  break  out  as  soon  as  the  old 
Queen  was  removed,  with  a  violence  all  the  greater  because  it 
had  been  consciously  deferred. 

Against  the  terrible  danger  of  such  a  conflict  Shakespeare 
utters  his  warning — a  warning  not  the  less  impressive  because 
it  is  thrown  into  dramatic  form  and  drawn  from  a  period  suffi¬ 
ciently  remote.  But  though  the  setting  was  remote  the  poet 
clearly  had  in  mind  the  politics,  not  of  John’s  reign,  but  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s.  Shakespeare  was  not  primarily  a  politician ;  he  was 
a  playwright ;  but  in  becoming  a  playwright  he  did  not  cease 
to  be  a  citizen.  He  wms  nothing  if  not  a  patriot,  keenly  sensitive 
to  every  beat  of  the  nation’s  pulse.  He  found  in  The  Trouhlesome 
Reign  not  only  an  admirable  dramatic  digest,  but  an  effective 
political  moral.  That  moral  he  pointed  afresh,  and  the  more  effec¬ 
tively  since  the  application  was  oblique  : — 

“If  England’s  Peeres  and  people  joyne  in  one. 

Nor  Pope,  nor  Fraunce,  nor  Spain  can  do  them  wrong.” 

Has  the  salt,  even  now,  lost  its  savour? 


J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 


THE  CADET  MOVEMENT. 


Its  Growth  and  Development  :  The  Value  of  Cadet 
Training. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  nation  as  to  the  size  of  our 
armed  forces  after  the  war,  and  these  opinions  will  vary  with 
each  party’s  standard  of  preparedness,  the  fact  that  w’e  shall 
have  an  army  bigger  than  that  which  existed  before  the  war 
seems  almost  incontestable.  The  great  drain  upon  the  man¬ 
hood  of  the  country  during  the  past  two  years  of  warfare  and 
the  continued  demand  to  fill  the  gaps  will  leave  us  at  a  low^  ebb 
for  men  when  the  time  comes  to  reorganise  our  military  forces. 
The  Government  will  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  take  into  their 
calculations  the  manhood  of  the  Empire  as  it  will  obtain  after 
the  war — that  is,  the  nucleus  upon  which  to  draw  in  order  to 
re-man  the  armed  forces.  What,  then,  will  be  the  Army’s 
feeder?  For  answer,  I  point  to  the  rising  generation;  the  boys 
of  to-day — the  cadets  of  to-morrow.  It  will  be  to  them  that  the 
'authorities  will  of  necessity  turn  when  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Army  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  moment. 

The  military  training  of  boys — and  w'hen  I  refer  to  boys  I 
mean  more  particularly  those  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen — has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  those  wdio  have  the 
w'elfare  of  the  nation  at  heart,  but,  so  far,  with  neither  practical 
nor  tangible  result ;  that  is  to  say,  military  training  for  boys 
has  not  yet  obtained  the  serious  support  of  the  Government,  nor 
has  a  decision  been  reached  as  to  the  best  jiossible  w'ay  of  develop¬ 
ing  such  training  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  the 
Empire. 

When  the  old  Volunteer  Force  became  firmly  established  in 
organisation  and  in  popular  favour  it  w'as  suggested  that  a  Cadet 
branch  be  formed  for  lads  under  the  prescribed  age  for  enrolment 
of  men.  Uniformed  and  equipped  cadet  corps  in  our  Public 
Schools  had  been  tried  and  found  a  great  success,  and  it  -was  felt  j 
that  the  same  advantages  should  be  secured  to  the  working  boys  f 
of  the  same  age  wdio  had  left  school.  Accordingly,  in  1885  Mr. 
H.  W.  Nevinson  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  the  members  of 
his  working  lads’  club  in  the  East  End  of  London  into  a  properly 
equipped  cadet  unit.  The  War  Office  gave  official  sanction  to 
the  scheme,  but  on  condition  that  no  financial  assistance  was 
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asked  for  from  public  funds.  What  the  State  refused  private 
friends  supplied,  and  Mr.  Nevinson  enrolled  his  boys  and 
furnished  them  with  a  smart  uniform  and  equipment. 

The  idea  caught  on,  and  cadet  corps  or  cadet  companies  were 
formed  on  similar  lines  in  different  parts  of  London,  supported 
entirely  by  public  and  private  donations  and  subscriptions.  Thus 
the  little  movement  grew,  until  at  last  Capt.  Salmond,  a  retired 
officer  of  the  Derbyshire  Eegiment  (who  had  already  raised 
■  successfully  four  companies  of  working  boys  in  the  Southwark 
j  district  at  the  request  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill),  Mr.  Ingram  Brooke, 

I  and  others  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  formation  of 
!  a  Cadet  Battalion  might  be  undertaken.  The  Secretary  of  State 
;  for  War  gave  his  sanction  to  the  idea,  and  Capt.  Salmond  took 
over  command  of  the  first  cadet  battalion  of  working  boys  ever 
I  raised  in  this  country.  Within  the  next  few  years  twelve  other 
;  similar  battalions  were  formed,  and  the  idea  took  definite  shape. 

I  People  no  longer  looked  upon  such  training  as  a  fad ;  they  recog- 
i  nised  that  without  a  certain  amount  of  physical  training,  of 
j  organisation,  of  discipline,  the  best  elements  in  the  composi- 
,  tion  of  our  youth  could  not  be  developed.  That  factor 

’  alone  pointed  to  the  neglect  by  the  country  of  a  very  crucial 

j  period,  the  period  which  for  most  boys  intervenes  between 
:  the  time  when  they  leave  the  elementary  school  and  the 
j;  time  when  they  take  up  more  serious  work.  Here  there  is  a 
i  distinct  gap,  wdiich  is  dealt  with  in  the  Public  Schools  by  the 
ij  introduction  of  Officers  Training  Corps,  but  which  for  the  work- 
|!  ing-class  lad  could  only  be  dealt  wdth  by  the  provision  of  lads’ 
clubs  and  cadet  corps — only  under  very  much  less  advantageous 
circumstances.  The  w^orking-class  boy  is,  without  doubt,  just 
'  the  boy  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  Briton  of  the  future, 

i  What  is  implanted  in  the  boy  of  to-day  will  develop  in  the  man 

I  who  will  make  or  mar  the  National  Empire  of  to-morrow.  The 
i'  hoy  to  be  trained  for  his  own  and  the  national  good  is  the  boy 
f  between  fourteen  and  eighteen.  This  constitutes  the  all- 
important  stage  when  the  physical  training  of  all  lads  can  take 
on  itself  a  more  or  less  definite  military  character,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  positive  advantage  to  the  youth  of 
the  country  and  to  the  State  itself.  It  is  this  phase  of  a  boy’s 
life  that  requires  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  point  of 
i  importance  is  that  too  narrow  a  view  should  not  be  taken  of 
what  must  be  included  in  the  national  training  during  that 
period.  It  is  a  perfectly  safe  period  to  work  in.  You  do  not 
interfere  wdth  the  sources  of  recruiting,  you  do  not  do  anything 
which  renders  a  boy  otherwise  than  more  fit  for  the  functions 
which  he  will  afterwmrds  have  to  discharge  when  he  becomes  an 
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adult ;  but  although  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  his  educa¬ 
tion,  which  is  generally  curtailed,  and  his  technical  training 
should  be  continued  after  he  reaches  the  age  of  fourteen,  that  is 
not  everything.  We  know  what  has  to  be  combated  in  the  shape 
of  that  sporadic  growth  known  as  hooliganism.  To  eliminate  the 
hooligan  you  must  lay  stress  on  the  moral  element,  on  the 
element  of  organisation  and  discipline,  on  that  physical  training 
which  never  progresses  without  also  carrying  with  it  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  training. 

In  March,  1901,  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
deal  with  this  matter  came  before  the  House  of  Commons  with 
a  Bill,  which  was  brought  in  by  a  few  enthusiasts,  providing  for 
the  regulation  of  military  instruction  in  schools  and  in  cadet 
corps,  cadet  companies,  and  cadet  battalions.  The  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  provide  that  the  youth  of  the  country,  not  being 
physically  unfit,  should  undergo  a  course  of  drill  as  part  of  their 
education  with  a  view  to  their  healthy  development,  and  that 
when  approaching  to  manhood  they  should  receive  the  rudiments 
of  military  training  so  as  to  fit  them  for  taking  a  place  in  the 
national  defence.  The  Bill  contained  provision  for  a  permanent 
system  of  military  instruction,  to  include  physical  drill  by  means 
of  instructional  camps  formed  in  connection  with  public  schools, 
cadet  corps  and  companies,  and  cadet  battalions  formed  under 
the  Volunteer  regulations. 

At  that  time  the  formation  of  cadet  companies  and  battalions 
had  only  taken  place  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  success,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  instructors,  rifle 
ranges,  arms,  and  ammunition.  The  Bill  to  which  I  refer  pro¬ 
posed  to  remedy  these  deficiencies  by  providing  a  capital  grant 
for  instructors,  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  at  the  public  expense, 
and  permission  to  use  the  War  Department  ranges  for 
musketry  practice.  The  effect  of  the  Bill,  which  duly  became 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  was  to  enable  a  large  number  of  elementary 
schools  throughout  the  country  to  carry  out  a  recognised  standard 
of  military  training  among  their  older  boys,  and  a  distinct  fillip 
was  therefore  given  to  existing  cadet  organisations.  The  military 
training  of  the  youth  of  the  country  thenceforward  took  concrete 
form  ;  instruction  in  military  drill  of  an  elementary  character  was 
instituted  in  most  schools,  and  cadet  companies  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  Act  was  to  place  all  the  voluntary 
organisations  of  a  semi-military  character  on  a  sound  and  recog¬ 
nised  footing,  and  such  organisations  as  the  Boys’  Brigade,  the 
Church  Lads’  Brigade,  and  kindred  institutions  became  assured 
of  moral  and  official  support  in  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
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Gradually  the  movement  began  to  assert  itself,  and  its [ rapid 
spread  throughout  the  Empire  demonstrated  beyond  doubifthat 
the  principle  of  cadet  training  had  won  the  convinced  adliesion 
of  men  of  influence  in  all  walks  of  our  national  life.  Lpding 
soldiers  consistently  advocated  it,  and  it  received  the  supnort  of 
independent  men  in  all  professions  and  occupations ;  indeed|  there 
was  no  other  direction  in  which  progress  in  national  develc^ment 
could  find  behind  it  a  more  enthusiastic  band  of  workers.^- 
In  1905  King  George  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  said,  whei^  open¬ 
ing  the  new  headquarters  of  the  1st  Cadet  Battalion  theiEoyal 
Fusiliers  (City  of  London  Eegiment),  perhaps  the  finest?  Cadet 
headquarters  in  the  kingdom  :  “During  my  visit  to  the  Cjplonies 
four  years  ago  I  was  much  impressed  by  the  Cadet  movement, 
which  had  then  attained  some  importance,  and  which  I  believe 
!  that  our  brethren  across  the  seas  are  ready  to  encourage,  not 
^  with  a  view  to  militarising  the  population,  but  in  order  to  give 
!  training  in  physical  exercises  and  discipline  and  in  the  art  of 
1  shooting  sufficient  to  make  everyone  feel  that  he  is  developing 
i  into  a  man,  and  that  at  all  events  he  may  be  of  some  use  should 
.  his  services  ever  be  required  in  the  defence  of  his  country.” 

T  His  Majesty  was  greatly  impressed  with  all  he  saw  of  cadet  train- 
i  ing  in  the  Colonies,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  he  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  all  movements  calculated  to  instil  into  the  rising 
generation  military  drill  and  discipline,  together  with  that 
F  mental  discipline  which  is  so  essential  to  fit  boys  for  the  work 
of  life.  It  was  in  1909  that  Australia  gave  the  lead  to  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  matter  of  military  training  for  ev^ry  able- 
bodied  youth  and  man.  It  was  a  bold  scheme,  which  firmly 
established  the  principle  of  regular  physical  and  military  train¬ 
ing  for  boys.  To-day  the  Commonwealth  looks  with  well-merited 
F  pride  upon  the  results  of  her  labours  in  this  direction.  It  is 
probable  that  if  every  boy  in  this  country  over  the  age  of  fourteen 
I  had  been  a  trained  cadet  the  European  war  would  never  have 
been.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  training  of  the  young  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  any  sound  system  of  national  defence.  Australia  acted 
upon  the  principle  with  courage  and  foresight,  and,  but  a  few 
f  short  years  ago,  she  gave  life  to  her  defence  scheme,  which  was 
I  the  ideal  urged  by  the  late  Lord  Eoberts.  The  Commonwealth 
Parliament  passed  an  Act  whereby  all  male  inhabitants  of 
,  Australia  who  had  resided  therein  for  six  months  and  were 
British  subjects  became  subject  to  military  training  on  the 
;  following  lines  : — 

I  (a)  From  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  Junior  Cadets 
— 90  hours  annually. 

(b)  From  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  Senior 
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Cadets — annually  4  whole  days,  12  half-days,  and  24 
night  drills. 

(c)  From  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  in  the  Citizen 
Forces — annually.  In  the  first  seven  years,  drills  equiva¬ 
lent,  to  16  whole  days,  of  which  at  least  8  must  be  in 
camp. 

(d)  From  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  years  of  age  in  the  Citizen 
Forces. 

In  the  eighth  year,  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  years  of  age,  quota 
(d).  Militia,  were  required  only  to  attend  a  muster  parade  or 
registration. 

In  formulating  the  Cadet  scheme,  it  was  provided  that  the 
newly-created  Australian  Navy  should  have  the  first  choice  of 
men,  since  the  authorities  recognised  that  to  form  a  nucleus  for 
an  efficient  naval  reserve  men  of  special  occupation  and  trades 
would  be  wanted. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Deakin  Government,  Lord  Kitchener 
visited  Australia,  and  in  1910  his  Memorandum  on  the  defence 
of  Australia  was  issued  by  the  Government.  The  following 
interesting  quotation  from  his  report  illustrates  the  late  Field- 
Marshal’s  forceful  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  so  vital  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  to  the  Empire  generally  :  — 

“  The  force  must  be  an  integral  portion  of  the  national  life.  The  citizen 
should  be  brought  up  from  boyhood  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
will  be  enrolled  as  fit  to  defend  his  country,  and  he  should  be  accustomed 
to  practise  those  habits  of  self-denial,  of  devotion  to  and  emulation  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  of  reticence  and  prompt  obedience  to  lawful  authority, 
which  are  essential  to  the  formation  of  patriotic  and  efficient  citizen 
soldiers.” 

Lord  Kitchener  went  on  to  emphasise  that  these  considerations 
showed  how  completely  a  Citizen  Force  should  be  kept  outside 
party  politics — that  political  feeling  in  an  army  was  always  a 
serious  drawback  to  efficiency  and  might  become  a  danger  to 
the  State. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  visit  and  recommendations  were  promptly 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Government.  They  put  a  hall-mark  on 
Australian  land  defences ;  they  gave  the  young  nation  an  addi¬ 
tional  sense  of  security  and  importance,  and  already  the  valour  and 
gallantry  of  the  Australian  soldier  in  the  present  war  have  added 
undying  lustre  to  the  Empire.  Australia  in  her  scheme  of 
military  training  has  “made  good,”  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
incidents  in  her  military  history  was  the  parade  of  18,000  cadets 
in  Melbourne  on  September  20th,  1913,  when  the  Governor- 
General  took  the  salute  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association  was  visiting  the  Common- 
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wealth  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.,  who  was  much 
impressed  by  what  he  saw,  said  : — 

"  This  review  gives  one  an  idea  of  what  the  beginning  of  an  Army  will 
be  when  these  boys  become  young  men.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  Australia 
is  building  up.  I  only  wish  we  had  the  whole  of  the  House  of  Commons 
present  to  see  what  I  have  seen.  If  that  were  possible,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  would  have  the  same  thing  in  Great  Britain  in  two  years.” 

But  the  same  thing  never  did  take  place  in  Great  Britain ;  a 
half-hearted  scheme  to  deal  with  the  voluntary  cadet  organisa¬ 
tions  was,  in  fact,  issued  by  the  Army  Council  in  1910,  but  it 
did  nothing  tangible  to  place  the  movement  on  a  sound  working 
basis.  The  only  practical  thing  it  did  was  to  cause  uneasiness 
among  those  who  had  laboured  assiduously  in  the  creation  of 
cadet  battalions  and  kindred  institutions.  The  idea  as  mooted 
was  perhaps  an  honest  attempt  to  deal  with  the  matter,  but  it 
lacked  the  sound  principle  of ' differentiation.  Briefly,  the  Army 
Council  desired  to  rope  in  under  one  homogeneous  whole  the 
various  boys’  brigades,  the  elementary  school  cadets,  cadet  com¬ 
panies,  and  cadet  battalions  in  order  to  give  them  a  locus  standi 
as  recognised  Cadet  units  affiliated  to  a  unit  of  the  Territorial 
j  Force  and  administered  by  the  Territorial  Force  Association 
!  within  its  specific  area.  The  scheme  was,  doubtless,  a  means  to 
1  an  end,  and  an  earnest  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
!  tary  authorities  to  deal  seriously  with  the  question  of  cadet  train- 
i  ing.  Unfortunately,  the  wording  of  the  official  memorandum 
I  on  the  subject  was  so  clumsy  that  it  failed  to  attract  the  organisa- 
i  tions  which  the  Army  Council  wanted  most  to  obtain,  namely, 

;  the  well-organised  lads’  brigades  and  existing  cadet  battalions 
with  their  establishment  of  officers  and  men,  their  headquarters 
i  and  organisation.  Let  me  make  this  point  clear.  There  were 
;  (and  are  still)  a  number  of  Cadet  units  in  London  and  the 
I  provinces  raised,  equipped,  and  maintained  by  private  effort  and 
I  subscription,  units  which  had  so  grown  in  numbers  and  efficiency 
'  as  to  become  a  properly  constituted  military  battalion,  as  the 
term  is  known.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  these  battalions 
were  quite  complete  as  Volunteer  battalions,  except  that  the  ages 
of  some  of  the  members  were  below  the  standard  for  serious 
military  training.  These  units  were,  in  effect,  asked  to  sink 
their  individuality — to  forget  all  their  previous  existence.  Their 
i  fine  history  and  records  were  to  go,  and  they  were  asked  to  hand 
r  themselves  over,  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Army  Council,  which  sought  to  reduce  their  status  to  a 
corps  embracing  physical  exercises  in  preference  to  military  drill 
and  marksmanship.  The  unkindest  cut  of  all  was  that  the 
.  officers,  who  so  ungrudgingly  gave  their  time  and  money,  were 
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to  be  deprived  of  that  most  valued  distinction  attaching  to  their 
rank,  namely,  the  King’s  Commission.  The  authorities  took  the 
view  that  cadet  battalions  were  an  anomaly  which,  taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  recruiting  at  that  time,  there  was  no 
place  for.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  if  the  country  had  600 
of  these  units  instead  of  six,  they  would  be  an  invaluable  asset. 

I  ought  to  remark,  parenthetically,  that  when  this  argument 
was  put  forward  a  big  boom  was  under  way  for  filling  up  the 
depleted  ranks  of  the  Territorial  Force,  and  the  one  strong  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  sweeping  away  of  cadet  battalions  seemed  to  be 
that  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  those  units  were  of 
an  age  which  clearly  rendered  them  eligible  for  service  in  the 
Territorial  force.  It  was  suggested  that  the  officers  and  men 
who  were  over  seventeen  years  of  age  should  transfer  en  masse 
to  an  affiliated  Territorial  battalion,  whilst  the  younger  members 
should  affiliate  themselves  to  the  Boy  Scouts  until  such  time  as 
they  too  had  reached  the  age  limit.  Finally,  the  supporters  of 
these  corps  were  asked  to  throw  aside  all  sentimental  considera¬ 
tions — to  move  with  the  times  by  falling  in  with  the  existing 
scheme  of  national  defence. 

But  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal  there  were  some  strong 
facts  which  rendered  the  aforementioned  suggestions  almost 
useless.  There  was  the  fact  that  many  cadets  found  themselves 
quite  unable  to  bind  themselves  for  the  prescribed  period  of  four 
years  with  the  Territorial  Force ;  others  were  apprentices  or  had 
not  a  settled  occupation ;  some  were  physically  unfit  for  the 
strenuous  Territorial  training ;  whilst  the  employers  or  parents 
of  others  took  exception  to  the  Territorial  movement.  A  last 
reason  advanced  was  that  many  parents  objected  to  their  sons 
going  into  camp  and  generally  associating  with  men  so  much 
older  than  themselves.  This  brought  about  a  deadlock  between 
the  new  cadet  scheme  and  those  who  were  jealous  for  the  future 
well-being  and  raison  d'Ure  of  cadet  battalions.  Bitter  contro¬ 
versy  raged  in  the  Press,  many  meetings  were  held  and  com¬ 
mittees  formed  to  combat  the  Government’s  intentions.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  cadet  battalions  had  a  separate  entity  far 
different  from  anything  else  of  the  kind.  These  battalions  had 
furnished  the  finest  recruits  the  Eegulars  had  ever  obtained,  and 
had  indirectly  done  their  best  to  encourage  enlistment  into  Line 
battalions  directly  it  was  known  that  a  cadet  intended  enlisting. 
Feeling  ran  very  high  on  this  subject ;  Mr.  Haldane  was  asked 
to  act  with  resolution,  and  to  place  cadet  officers  on  a  par  with 
the  Territorial  officer,  and  with  the  same  advantages  and  exemp¬ 
tions.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  recruiting  for  all  branches 
of  the  Army  should  be  closed  except  through  the  cadets,  and  we 
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should  then  have  the  finest  army  in  the  world — every  man  a 
soldier  by  profession  and  by  choice  after  experience  and  practical 
training. 

But  the  Army  Council  remained  adamant,  and  as  a  result  the 
cadet  scheme  only  received  half-hearted  support  'throughout  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Government  recognition  came 
as  a  veritable  boon  to  isolated  cadet  companies  and  corps,  since 
the  privileges  granted  to  “recognised”  cadet  units  included  the 
issue  of  free  camp  equipment,  permission  to  encamp  on  Govern¬ 
ment  ground,  use  of  Government  ranges,  drill  halls,  etc.,  and 
an  annual  grant  of  £5  per  company  of  not  less  than  thirty  boys, 
the  money  to  be  paid  to  and  administered  by  the  County  Terri- 

■  torial  Association.  An  additional  privilege  was  granted  allowing 
for  cadet  service  after  the  age  of  fifteen  to  count  towards  the 
grant  of  the  Territorial  efficiency  medal.  Cadet  officers  and  non- 

[  commissioned  officers  were  also  permitted  to  attend  courses  of 
instruction,  to  be  attached  to  Eegular  or  Special  Reserve  units, 
and  to  become  eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Territorial  Force 
Reserve  of  Officers  after  four  years’  service  and  on  passing  a 
qualifying  examination.  Ultimately,  these  regulations  were 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  cadet  organisations,  and  gradually, 
as  new  amendments  were  forthcoming  to  the  original  scheme, 
lads’  brigades  came  into  the  fold  and  cadet  battalions  accepted 
the  new  order  of  things,  so  that  to-day  the  cadet  scheme  is  work¬ 
ing,  more  or  less  on  a  settled  basis  and  with  one  object  in  view. 

■  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  refuted  that  the  movement  in 
this  country  lags  far  behind  the  system  at  work  in  the  Colonies. 
It  is  felt  by  a  growing  section  of  well-wishers  in  the  country 
that  nothing  short  of  compulsory  cadet  training  will  prove  the 
proper  solution  for  the  national  defence  of  the  Empire. 

Cadet  training  forms  part  of  the  military  organisation  in  nearly 
-  all  our  Colonies,  and  Lord  Kitchener’s  admirable  Australian 
scheme  was  used  as  a  basis  in  forming  the  citizen  army  in 
South  Africa.  “Little  did  we  anticipate,”  says  Lord  Methuen, 
“that  within  three  years  this  force  should  have  scotched  a  strike 
and  quelled  a  rebellion.”  Whatever  the  outcv^me  of  the  present 
war  may  be  as  affecting  the  status  of  our  standing  Army,  it  is 
!  manifest  that  particular  regard  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  training  of  our  youths.  To  watch  our  casualty  lists  day  by 
'  day,  to  see  the  ever-increasing  portion  of  the  splendid  manhood 
of  the  country  being  destroyed,  urges  the  settlement  of  the  best 
system  of  the  training  of  boys.  Clearly  it  is  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  supply  of  men  and  munitions.  Once  the  nation 
has  accepted  the  principle,  the  prospect  of  a  settlement  becomes 
more  hopeful. 
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The  Value  of  Cadet  Training. 

Cadet  training  for  working  boys  is  known  to  all  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  their  organisation  and  control. 
Col.  Sir  Keginald  Hennell,  who  takes  an  enthusiastic  interest 
in  all  that  affects  cadets  and  their  training,  gives  a 
concrete  case  which  fully  supports  this  from  the  parents’ 
point  of  view.  A  clergyman  of  one  of  our  poorest  parishes 
in  the  East  End  of  London  was  keen  on  having  a  cadet 
corps,  but  he  found  that  some  of  the  parents  of  the  boys  were 
very  much  opposed  to  the  idea.  They  would  not  have  their  sons 
turned  into  soldiers.  The  clergyman,  however,  went  quietly  to 
work  and  got  together  a  fairly  good  number  of  lads,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  local  tradesmen  wanted  an  errand  boy  or  helper  he 
brought  forward  some  of  his  cadets  in  their  ordinary  work¬ 
ing  clothes,  mixing  with  them  other  boys  he  picked  up  in  the 
street.  One  of  his  cadets  was  always  chosen  for  the  job,  because 
he  was  smart  and  respectful.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became 
known  that  his  cadets  got  all  these  local  employments,  and 
instead  of  having  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  members  for  his 
cadet  corps,  the  parents  implored  him  to  enrol  their  sons.  All 
opposition  died  out,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  practical  value 
of  cadet  training  in  his  large  and  very  poor  parish  was  realised 
by  his  most  determined  opponents.  Wherever  this  side  of  the 
question  is  explained  to  the  parents  and  found  to  be  true  the 
objection  to  “militarism,”  with  all  its  imaginary  evils,  is  seldom 
if  ever  raised.  It  is  better  for  the  boys  than  loafing  about  the 
streets.  No  parent  is  seriously  opposed  to  cadet  training,  and 
just  as  they  realise  the  value  of  that  training,  so  will  they  be 
glad  to  see  the  “departure  age”  from  school  raised  w'hen  from 
practical  experience  they  see  its  great  benefits.  Lord  Methuen 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  January,  1915,  indicated  his  desire 
to  see  national  cadet  corps  formed  to  which  every  boy  must 
belong,  with  Swedish  drill  for  boys  betv.’een  twelve  and  sixteen 
years  old,  and  military  drill  and  musketry  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen.  This  is  to  be  compulsory,  and  would  be  simplicity 
itself  if  it  could  be  adopted.  It  must  be  patent  to  everyone  that 
in  our  system  of  education  we  already  carry  out  the  first  part 
of  this  proposal.  Every  boy  in  our  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  receives  a  training  in  physical  drill  on  Swedish  lines,  and 
everyone  admits  the  immense  improvement  this  drill  effects  in 
the  physique  of  those  who  undergo  it. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  physical  exercises  of  the  nature  of 
Swedish  drill  are  of  such  unrivalled  benefit  to  the  growing  lad 
that  they  should  be  compulsory  and  part  of  the  educational  curri- 
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culum  of  all  schools,  and  that  every  boy  until  he  leaves  should 
undergo  this  training  regularly.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  exercises  necessarily  include  drill  of  a  very  important 
nature,  and  though  elementary  constitute  part  and  parcel  of 
the  training  of  a  military  recruit.  In  every  school,  as  well  as  in 
after-life,  there  are  many  who  dislike  the  rigidity  of  military 
drill  and  discipline,  and  resent  being  compelled  to  undergo 
it.  Some  ask,  Why  force  them  to  do  so  when  we  have 
before  us  the  magnificent  response  that  the  young  men  of  the 
land — some  hardly  out  of  their  teens — have  made  to  the  call  of 
their  King  and  country?  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  fair  to 
ask  whether  these  men  would  have  rushed  to  the  colours  with 
the  same  splendid  enthusiasm  had  they  been  forced  to  undergo 
I  the  irksomeness  of  military  drill  in  their  school  life? 

Cadet  training  has  played  its  part  manfully  in  this  war.  Since 
^  August,  1914,  cadet  battalions  and  corps  without  exception  have 
}  passed  out  almost  every  available  member  to  the  senior  forces 
on  reaching  service  age,  and  an  overwhelming  percentage  of 
;  cadet  officers  under  the  maximum  age  have  received  commissions 
i  in  the  Eegular  and  Territorial  Forces.  It  would  be  invidious  for 
me  to  point  to  any  particular  cadet  unit  w^hich  has  furnished 
i  both  officers  and  men  to  the  new  armies,  but  mention  may  be 
i  made  of  the  1st  Cadet  Battalion  the  King’s  Royal  Rifle  Corps, 

!  the  1st  C.B.  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  the  1st  C.B.  the  London  Regi- 
I  ment  (the  Queen’s),  formerly  the  Queen’s  (Royal  West  Surrey 
Kegiment),  and  many  others,  all  of  whom  have  sent  very  large 
i  percentages  of  their  total  strength  to  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Crown.  The  intelligence,  aptitude,  and  strong 
!  sense  of  discipline  of  the  cadets  have  been  testified  by  the  com- 
'*  manding  officers  and  staff  of  the  battalions  they  have  joined, 
i  and  the  instructional  qualities  of  cadet  officers  have  proved  of 
‘  the  greatest  valu^  in  the  training  of  the  recruits  of  the  new 
!  armies  and  the  additional  battalions  of  the  Territorial  Forces. 

!  The  same  splendid  response  has  been  made  by  the  various  lads’ 

\  brigades,  the  Church  Lads’  Brigade  contributing  a  complete 
service  battalion  of  the  King’s  Royal  Rifle  Corps  made  up  of 

ipast  and  present  members  of  the  brigade,  w’hich  unit  lias  done  and 
is  doing  most  splendid  work  at  the  Front  to-day. 

And  here  I  might  mention  also  the  fine  record  achieved  by 
our  working  boys’  clubs  and  private  cadet  companies,  similar  to 
that  so  ably  managed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Given- Wilson,  whose  cadet 
corps,  composed  of  the  very  poor  lads  of  Plaistow,  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the 
metropolis.  In  some  instances  nearly  all  the  original  members 
have  enlisted,  and  most  of  the  members  of  their  staffs  have  also 
VOL.  c.  N.S.  p  P* 
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gone  forward  on  active  service.  The  boys  from  our  industrial  I 
schools,  too,  have  won  high  commendation  for  their  bearing  and  j 
good  conduct  after  passing  on  to  the  Eoyal  Navy  and  Kegular  i 
Army.  And,  finally,  the  Home  Secretary  in  his  report  on  I 
Eeformatory  Schools  states  :  “19,648  boys  have  served  in  this  war.  I 
Three  have  w'on  the  Victoria  Cross,  25  the  Distinguished  Conduct  \ 
Medal,  20  mentioned  in  despatches,  three  decorated  by  the  i 
French  Government,  and  eight  have  been  given  commissions."  j 
This  is  a  splendid  record. 

Having  regard  to  the  lax  condition  of  cadet  organisation  as 
at  present  existing,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  learn  tliat  at 
last  a  determined  attempt  is  being  made  in  connection  wuth  the  g 
development  of  cadet  training.  This  is  now  occupying  the 
serious  attention  and  consideration  of  a  number  of  public-spirited 
men,  having  at  their  liead  the  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Col. 

Sir  Charles  Cheers  Wakefield.  Sir  Charles  has  formulated  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Cadet  Council, 
which  has  now’  reached  an  advanced  stage.  The  training  i 

of  boys,  both  at  school  and  afterw’aids,  has  for  years  been  the  ■ 

subject  of  his  most  serious  consideration.  Lord  Kitchener’s 
attention  w^as  directed,  just  before  his  death,  to  the  work  of  our 
existing  cadet  units,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  the  late 
Field-Marshal  referred  to  the  Cadet  Force  as  supplementary  to 
the  Army  under  the  Territorial  County  Associations,  and  urged 
the  support  of  Cadet  Corps  by  those  able  to  give  it  in  the  absence  . 
of  any  existing  official  provision  for  the  financial  needs  of  their 
full  equipment  and  maintenance  in  the  following  w’ords  : — 


“  I  consider  that  the  County  and  Cadet  Associations  are  doing  most  useful 
work  in  providing  naval  and  military  training  for  the  youth  of  the  nation, 
and  in  passing  large  numbers  of  Cadets  as  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  into  the  Regular  and  Territorial  Forces.  In  assisting  the 
Cadet  units,  financially  and  otherwise,  private  citizens  are  therefore  giving 
material  assistance  to  their  country  and  are  helping  to  provide  some  of  the 
best  material  for  the  Navy  and  Army.” 

• 

Lord  Derby  also  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  as  follows  : — 


“I  am  most  anxious  that  the  Cadet  Movement  shall  be  actively  sup¬ 
ported  as  being  not  only  an  excellent  school  of  training  for  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  but  also  a  powerful  aid  to  recruiting  of  the  best  material. 
.  .  .  I  am  aware  that  although  the  Cadets  form  part  of  the  military 

scheme  of  the  country,  the  Government  cannot  at  present  give  financial 
assistance,  and  I  feel  confident  that  there  are  many  patriotic  citizens  in  the 
City  who  would  be  willing  to  give  voluntary  financial  aid  did  they  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  work  already  being  done.” 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  scheme  proposes  to  form,  in  consultation 
w’ith  the  Admiralty  as  regards  Naval  Cadets  and  with  the 
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Army  Council  as  regards  Military  Cadets,  a  National  Cadet 
Council,  which  would  work  in  close  conjunction  with  the 
Admiralty  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  former  and  with  the 
Army  Council  and  with  the  Territorial  Force  Associations  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  latter.  The  duties  of  the  Council  would 
be  to  deal  with  :  (1)  finance ;  (2)  organisation ;  (3)  extension ; 
(4)  general  policy,  the  Admiralty,  Army  Council,  and  Territorial 
Associations  exercising  naval  and  military  control  directly  with 
the  respective  naval  and  military  units,  as  is  now  done  with 
such  increased  and  extended  authority  as  the  growth  of  the 
movement  will  entail. 

A  Naval  Cadet  Committee  is  to  be  formed  from  the  members 
of  the  National  Cadet  Council,  which,  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Admiralty,  will  deal  with  the  Naval  cadet  units  in 
regard  to  the  four  heads  above  referred  to,  the  Admiralty  having 
direct  control  of  the  units  in  all  matters  outside  the  immediate 
scope  of  the  National  Cadet  Council.  The  advocated  destination 
of  Naval  cadets  would  be  one  or  other  branch  of  the  Naval 
service  or  the  Mercantile  Marine ;  but  into  whatever  walk  of 
life  a  Naval  cadet  wished  to  go  he  would  still  carry  with  him 
the  benefit  of  his  training. 

The  National  Cadet  Council  would  deal  with  all  matters 
relating  to  the  military,  as  distinguished  from  Naval  cadets,  by 
a  general  council  and"  an  executive  or  special  committee  as  might 
be  found  convenient,  and  would  be  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Army  Council  and  Territorial  Force  Associations.  By  this 
means  the  work  of  the  latter  would  be  materially  assisted.  The 
National  Cadet  Council  proposes  to  take  immediate  steps  to  bring 
about  the  formation  of  City,  Borough,  and  County  Cadet  Com¬ 
mittees  to  take  charge  of  all  cadet  units  within  the  county  or 
appointed  district.  Each  of  these  committees  would  be  in  close 
communication  with  the  National  Cadet  Council,  and  through 
it  and  the  County  Territorial  Force  Associations  with  the  Army 
Council.  Further,  the  Army  Council  and  respective  County 
Territorial  Force  Associations  would  exercise  direct  control  over 
the  cadet  units  in  all  matters  outside  the  scope  of  the  National 
Cadet  Council  and  National  Cadet  County  Committee. 

The  battalions  would  be  formed  of  (1)  Junior  Cadet  Battalions 
of  all  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen-fifteen  in  schools  preferring 
Cadet  to  Boy  Scout  training,  scout  training  to  be  preferred,  and 
in  both  cases  encouragement  to  be  given  to  join  Senior 
Cadet  units  on  attaining  fourteen-fifteen,  or  leaving  school ; 
(2)  Senior  Cadet  Battalions,  all  youths  from  fourteen-fifteen 
to  the  minimum  age  of  the  Kegular  Army.  Juniors  at  fourteen- 
fifteen  should  have  been  so  trained  as  to  wish  to  transfer  to 
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the  Senior  Cadet  battalions.  The  advocated  destination  of  all 
senior  cadets  would  be  the  Eegular  or  Territorial  Forces,  but  if 
not  so  passing  on,  the  benefit  of  the  training  and  discipline  would 
be  carried  by  the  cadets  into  their  occupations,  and  employers 
of  labour  would  learn  the  advantages  of  giving  preference  to  a 
trained  and  disciplined  employee. 

Boys’  Brigades,  Church  Lads’  Brigades,  Y.M.C.A.,  and  some 
other  kindred  units  would  continue  under  their  own  committees, 
which  should  be  in  close  communication  with  the  National  Cadet 
Council  and,  as  far  as  may  seem  advisable,  with  the  Territorial 
Associations.  Boys  of  suitable  age  could  pass  from  these 
brigades  into  the  junior  or  senior  cadet  units  if  they  wished 
to  do  so,  and  vice  versa,  or  to  or  from  the  Boy  Scout  troops. 

This  scheme  has  already  received  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Army  Council  as  a  civilian  movement,  and  proposes  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  following  lines,  bearing  always  in  mind  that,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  Australian  Cadet  scheme  shall  be  followed  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  work. 

1.  Senior  Cadet  Organisation. — The  Senior  Cadet  Organisa¬ 
tion  (fourteen-fifteen  to  minimum  age  of  Eegular  Army), 
having  regard  to  the  large  number  of  officers  and  men  that  have 
passed  and  are  continually  passing  from  Senior  Cadet  units  into 
the  Eegular  and  Territorial  Forces,  is  at  the  present  time  of 
the  most  urgent  importance.  Lords-Lieutenant  of  several 
counties  have  approved  the  principles  of  the  scheme,  and  it  is 
proposed  that  the  formation  of  County  National  Cadet  Com¬ 
mittees  to  regulate  and  carry  on  Cadet  organisation  in  the  several 
counties  shall  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  Junior  Cadet  Organisation. — (Twelve  to  fourteen-fifteen.) 
The  Chairmen  and  Secretaries  of  County  and  Borough  Educa¬ 
tion  Committees  and  many  Headmasters  of  Secondary  Schools 
having  considered  the  organisation  of  Junior  Cadet  Corps  and 
their  training  with  a  view  to  giving  all  Junior  Cadets  the  oppor 
tunity  of  passing  on  to  the  senior  units  when  old  enough,  a 
representative  meeting  recently  agreed  unanimously  the  principles 
of  the  scheme.  On  November  5th  last  the  Lord  Mayor  held  a 
general  conference  at  the  Mansion  House  with  a  view  to  co-ordin¬ 
ating  his  scheme.  This  meeting  was  attended  by  many  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  existing  cadet  units  throughout  the  country  and  other 
sympathisers.  The  Lord  Mayor’s  scheme  was  adopted  in  its 
entirety,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  Maj.-Gen.  Lord  Cheylesmore  a 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously  “that  cadet  training  through¬ 
out  the  country  should  be  made  compulsory.”  It  must  be  obvious 
to  everyone  that  the  true  results  of  this  war  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
tell  uix)n  the  different  nations  involved  in  it  some  ten  or  twenty 
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years  hence.  Compulsion  or  not,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
j  that  the  fullest  possible  extension  of  the  Cadet  movement  is  of 
I  incalculable  importance  to  the  future  of  the  nation.  Unfortun- 
6  ately,  war  does  not  kill  off  the  undesirable  members  of  the 

I  coininunity,  but  the  flower  of  the  nation’s  manhood.  To  make 

I  up  this  loss  it  is  primarily  important  that  we  should  take  definite 
steps  to  get  hold  of  and  train,  both  morally  and  physically,  every 
boy  of  the  rising  generation  to  be  an  efficient  citizen.  At  the 
Mansion  House  conference  Col.  Sir  E.  Hennell  told  of  a  body  of 
800  youths  who  had  been  medically  rejected,  of  whom  600  were  so 
improved  by  a  course  of  unofficial  training  that  they  easily  satis¬ 
fied  the  standards  of  height  and  development  which  had  been  too 
much  for  them  before.  Together  with  compulsory  education 
i  of  the  youth  of  the  country  must  come  cadet  training 

1  of  an  organised  character.  The  development  of  that 

1  training,  as  I  have  sought  to  show,  is  worthy  of  the  most 

earnest  attention,  and  is  commended  to  all  who  love  their  country 
and  have  made,  or  are  intending  to  make,  as  our  men  and  women 
are  now  doing,  some  sacrifice  for  its  honour  and  safety.  Finally, 
let  me  say,  as  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Boy  Scout  move¬ 
ment,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  that  organisation 
and  the  Cadet  movement.  Though  much  use  has  been  made  of 
Boy  Scouts  by  the  War  Office,  they  are  not  trained  in  anything 
approaching  militarism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  seipor  branch 
of  the  Cadet  Force  is  essentially  a  military  organisation — military 
drill  is  its  motif ;  and,  as  Lord  Kitchener  stated  in  his  letter  to 
Sir  Chas.  Wakefield,  previously  referred  to:  “An  organisation 
supplementary  to  the  Army  under  the  authority  of  the  County 
j  Associations.” 

i  W.  Cecil  Price. 

I  (Member  of  the  Exeeutive  Committee, 

I  National  Cadet  Council.'^ 
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I. — A  Eeply  by  the  Chief  Eabbi. 

An  article,  “Zionism,  by  an  Englishman  of  the  Jewish  Faith,” 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  this  Eeview  which,  I  feel, 
calls  for  a  solemn  protest  on  behalf  of  the  community  which  the 
author  of  that  article  directly  and  inferentially  maligned.  In  his 
desire  to  discredit  Zionism  he  brings  by  implication  the  charge 
of  faithlessness  and  dissimulation  lagainst  the  Anglo-Jewish 
leaders  who  achieved  Jewish  emancipation  in  this  country ;  and 
further,  he  openly  denounces  Zionism  as  a  dangerous  movement, 
and  Zionists  as  necessarily  unpatriotic  and  disloyal  to  their 
country. 

“When  the  Jews  in  England  were  granted  full  political  rights, 
what  w’ere  the  arguments  used  to  justify  the  gift?  ”  is  his  opening 
question.  And  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the  battle  for  the 
removal  of  religious  disabilities  was  fought  by  Jews  on  the  plea 
that  their  belief  in  Israel’s  national  regeneration  was  merely  a 
“pious  dogma”  which  had  “no  relation  to  action  and  life.”  On 
that  understanding  alone  were  the  claims  of  Jews  for  political 
equality  allowed,  their  disabilities  removed,  and  they  themselves 
admitted  as  full  members  into  the  national  household ;  but  that 
without  such  an  understanding,  clearly  arrived  at  and  loyally 
maintained,  equality  loses  its  justification.  Complete  political 
enfranchisement  is  thus  alleged  to  have  been  gained  through  a 
compromise  on  the  part  of  Anglo- Jewry  in  the  matter  of  a  sacred 
belief  that  has  been  the  spiritual  lodestar  of  Israel’s  wanderings 
for  over  2,000  years. 

Now  the  history  of  the  emancipation  struggle  does  not  justify 
any  such  version  of  the  case  as  the  one  suggested  by  the  writer 
in  question.  The  Jewish  and  non- Jewish  advocates  of  emanci¬ 
pation  for  the  most  part  based  their  appeals  on  grounds  of  religious 
toleration,  freedom,  and  humanity;  but,  above  all,  on  those  of 
justice.  “Our  demand,”  they  said,  “is  not  for  rights  and  liberties, 
but  for  Eight  and  Liberty.  In  a  free  State  it  is  not  the  Christian 
who  rules  the  Jew,  neither  is  it  the  Jew  who  rules  the  Christian. 
It  is  Justice  that  rules.”  There  was  nothing  in  the  Jew’s  creed 
and  his  religious  practices,  they  furthermore  insisted,  nothing 
in  his  past,  present,  or  future  hopes  which  unfitted  him  for  citi¬ 
zenship;  and  no  people  proved  better  or  more  loyal  citizens. 
These  were  the  usual  arguments  both  here  in  England  and  on 
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the  Continent.  We  certainly  do  not  find  among  English  Jews 
any  readiness  to  barter  their  love  of  Zion  for  worldly  advantage, 
or  to  falter  in  their  belief  in  the  Restoration ,  Four  representa¬ 
tive  leaders  of  the  emancipation  period  were  that  noble  philan¬ 
thropist,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  (1784-1885),  whose  life-long 
devotion  to  the  Holy  Land  was  the  admiration  of  his  age ;  Baron 
Lionel  de  Rothschild  (1806-1879),  who  ever  maintained  that  civil 
and  social  equality  for  the  Jew  would  indeed  be  dearly  bought  if 
they  entailed  the  weakening  of  the  religious  bond  of  brotherhood  ; 
the  Kev.  Professor  Marks  (1811-1909),  minister  of  the  Reform 
Synagogue,  who  was  as  passionate  a  believer  in  the  Redemption 
as  his  orthodox  contemporary,  the  then  Chief  Rabbi,  the  erudite 
and  universally  venerated  Dr.  Nathan  Marcus  Adler  (1803-1890). 
These  are  not  men  who  either  tacitly  or  impliedly  would  have 
entered  into  any  such  contract  as  the  contributor  to  this  magazine 
intimates. 

I  cannot  deal  with  all  the  misstatements  set  forth  in  the  article. 
Zionism  is  declared  to  be  a  strange,  new,  and  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  entirely  due  to  the  anti-Semitism  dating  from  the  eighties 
of  the  last  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Zionism  is  as  old  as  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  and  the  137th  Psalm ;  and  Jews  have  dreamt  the 
kingly  dream  of  the  Restoration  throughout  the  long  night  of  the 
Dispersion.  The  reader  is  left  under  the  impression  as  if  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Zionism  were  recruited  mostly  from  the  ranks  of  the 
agnostics  and  atheists — despite  the  fact  that  the  most  revered 
orthodox  Rabbis  of  Eastern  Europe  (the  “Mizrachi”  group  at 
the  Zionist  congresses)  and  a  large  portion  of  the  world’s  Jewish 
scholars  and  leaders  of  religious  thought  in  the  West  (like  the 
late  Dr,  Schechter)  have  ranged  themselves  under  its  banner ; 
despite  the  fact  that,  in  experience,  the  rebirth  of  Israel’s  will  to 
preserve  its  identity  and  the  revival  of  Israel’s  religious  life,  have 
been  found  to  be  inseparable.  Again,  we  are  told  that  Zionists 
encourage  “the  jargon  known  as  Yiddish.’’  It  is  most  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  genial  humanity  of  this  critic  that  Yiddish,  which 
philologically  is  a  close  analogue  to  English  among  languages, 
and  the  mother-tongue  of  seven  million  Jews — a  language  with 
a  noble  literature  whose  beginnings  go  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century — should  be  referred  to  by  him  as  a  jaJrgon.  But,  aside 
from  this  even,  nothing  can  conceivably  be  falser  than  to  say 
that  Zionists  encourage  Yiddish.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard 
it  as  the  serious  rival  to  Hebrew^  the  Sacred  Tongue,  the  indis¬ 
pensable  key  to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  all  the  eternal  values 
Israel  has  contributed  to  human  life.  It  is  one  of  their  dearest 
hopes,  that  in  the  new  Palestine  they  will,  with  God’s  help,  turn 
it  into  a  living  language,  because  to  them  the  Hebrew  language  is 
the  only  door  to  Jewish  culture. 
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The  main  contention,  however,  of  this  anonymous  assailant 
of  Zionism  is  that  it  is  a  dangerous  movement.  Few  Jews,  and 
still  fewer  non-Jews,  will  agree  with  “An  Englishman  of  the 
Jewush  Faith  ”  in  the  fear  that  this  conscious  striving  for  the  re¬ 
nascence  of  Israel  on  the  soil  of  even  a  British  Judaea,  is  “danger¬ 
ous.”  We  have  long  known  that  there  were  absolute  duties,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  which  a  mother  sends  her  only  child  to  an  almost 
certain  death.  In  this  Holy  War,  waged  on  behalf  of  the  weaker 
and  smaller  nations  of  the  world,  the  Allies  are  battling  for  the 
enthronement  of  the  principle,  as  a  governing  idea  of  European 
policy,  that  there  also  are  rights — human,  cultural,  and  political— 
which  are  absolute,  which  cannot  be  withheld  from  any  human 
group  yearning  for  them.  Now  all  this  has  long  been  implied  in 
the  very  idea  of  British  patriotism  and  Imperial  citizenshiji.  For 
British  patriotism  is  not  the  mediaeval  demand  that  the  citizens 
of  any  one  common w^ealth  all  think  alike,  believe  alike,  that 
they  be  of  the  same  blood,  or  that  they  speak  even  the  same 
language.  Britain’s  mild  sovereignty  respects  the  personality  of 
the  ethnic  groups  under  her  sway;  nay,  it  fosters  the  linguistic 
heritage,  the  national  individuality  even,  of  Welshman  and  Irish¬ 
man,  of  French  Canadian  and  Afrikander  Boer ;  and  recognises 
it  as  their  inalienable  right  to  develop  along  their  own  lines. 
Anyone,  therefore,  who  propounds  a  doctrine  of  British  citizen¬ 
ship  that  would  brand  General  Botha,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  or 
the  Aga  Khan  as  disloyal  and  unpatriotic ;  anyone  who  deems 
that  patriotism  exacts  from  the  Jew  the  sacrifice  of  his  religious 
tradition  and  historic  memory ;  anyone  who  suggests  that  a  Jew, 
because  he  cherishes  Zionist  aims,  is  in  the  remotest  degree  by 
reason  of  them  necessarily  disloyal  to  the  country  of  his  birth : 
such  a  man  is  an  alien  in  spirit  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius,  and  is 
unworthy  of  his  British  citizenship. 

It  is  not  my  intention  or  my  desire  to  expound  or  to  defend 
Zionism.  Zionists,  however,  form  a  considerable  proportion  of 
my  Empire- wide  “parish”;  and,  if  among  them  are  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  those  who  sympathise  with  the  main  objects  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  larger  portion  of  those  under  my 
spiritual  care  are  involved.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  me  to 
repeat  that  the  ends  which  Zionism  is  striving  to  accomplish  are 
absolutely  consistent  with  both  the  sacred  ideals  of  Judaism  and 
the  utmost  devotion  to  the  country  of  wdiich  the  Jew  is  a  citizen. 
Sabbath  by  Sabbath  and  Holyday  by  Holyday,  Jews  pray  in 
their  synagogues  for  the  welfare  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  State 
whose  subjects  they  are,  in  the  same  breath  in  which  they  express 
their  undying  hope  in  the  Restoration.  “May  the  supreme  King 
of  kings  in  His  mercy  preserve  the  King  in  life,  guard  him  and 
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deliver  him  from  all  trouble,  sorrow,  and  hurt.  May  He  make 
his  enemies  tall  before  him.  ...  In  his  days  and  in  ours  may 
Judah  be  saved,  and  Israel  dwell  securely  ;  and  may  the  Redeemer 
come  into  Zion  ” — is  part  of  the  Prayer  for  the  King  and  the 
Eoyal  Family.  And  in  the  very  struggle  in  which  our  great  and 
beloved  country  is  a  protagonist,  the  majority  of  the  Jews  fighting 
in  the  Allied  armies  are  of  those  who  “pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem.”  Zionists  are  doing  their  part  side  by  side  with 
their  fellow- Jews  and  their  fellow-citizens  in  the  grim  and  awful 
duty  that  war  has  cast  upon  them  ;  and  the  final  test  of  patriotism 
is  the  willingness  to  fight  for  your  country,  to  die  for  it. 

r  purjwsely  forbear  from  entering  into  any  detailed  argument. 
I  think  these  words  will  suffice  to  put  on  guard  any  reader  of  the 
article  appearing  under  the  aegis  of  so  important  a  vehicle  of 
thought  as  the  Fortnightly  Review  against  accepting  the  his¬ 
torical  allusions  or  the  deductions  contained  in  it ;  and  to  warn 
him  against  the  utterly  false  impression,  either  that  Anglo- Jewry 
in  its  struggle  for  political  emancipation  compromised  its  faith ; 
or  that  any  section  of  my  brethren,  here  or  abroad,  are  animated 
towards  the  lands  of  their  birth  or  adoption  by  any  sentiments 
other  than  those  of  perfect  loyalty. 

J.  H.  Hertz. 


II. — A  Reply  by  Herbert  Bentwich. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  w'ave  of  Jewish  nationalist  feeling 
which  had  already  spread  all  over  the  Continent  began  to  touch 
our  intellectuals  here — it  had  already  swept  over  the  masses — the 
settled  and  official  classes  took  fright  at  the  movement  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  stop  it  by  a  solemn  protest.  The  undergraduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  London  and  Manchester,  of  Leeds  and 
Glasgow,  of  all  the  university  towns  where  Zionist  societies  had 
been  founded,  were  adjured  by  the  memory  of  those  who  had 
fought  the  battle  of  emancipation  not  to  “demolish  the  structure 
of  the  arguments  by  wdiich  the  Act  for  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities  was  supported,”  and  they  w'ere  w^arned  of  the  dangers 
which  would  threaten  the  rising  generation  of  educated  Jews  if 
they  did  not  renounce  every  separate  aspiration,  zeal,  and  interest. 
The  answer  of  the  young  men  of  the  universities  was  that,  while 
the  main  work  of  Jewish  students  was  to  foster  the  Jewish  his¬ 
toric  consciousness,  they  wmuld  preserve  in  fullest  measure  their- 
pride  in  English  citizenship,  that  not  only  was  the  Jew  different 
from  other  members  of  the  nation  in  blood,  but  he  had  a  history. 
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a  literature,  and  traditions  of  his  own  which  he  did  not  share 
with  other  Englishmen,  and  that  he  could  only  disown  this 
splendid  heritage  at  the  price  of  disloyalty  to  his  people,  and  the 
certain  disintegration  of  .'his  religion.  Good  citizenship,  said 
they,  was  not  a  matter  of  thought,  but  of  action,  and  the  complete 
carrying  out  of  all  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  English  citi¬ 
zenship  did  not  require  Jews  to  merge  the  separate  culture  and 
historic  ideals  w'hich  made  them  in  some  respects  different  in 
thought  from  their  compatriots.  It  was  not  a  sign  of  patriotism 
to  sink  individuality.  Nay,  more,  to  cut  at  the  roots  of  Jewish 
idealism  by  impairing  the  hold  of  the  religion  wdth  all  that  it 
meant  for  the  strengthening  of  moral  character  and  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  material  aims,  might  even  foster  anti-Semitism  in  this 
country. 

The  protesters  and  their  followers  w'ere  silenced,  and  though 
they  did  not  issue  any  public  recantation  of  their  opinions,  many 
of  them  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to 
secure  a  revival  of  the  Jewish  national  home  in  Palestine — the 
Zionist  goal — while  the  movement  spread  in  ever- widening  circles 
in  this  and  other  countries.  Some  there  are  still  among  the  faded  * 
Whigs  of  the  Anglo- Jewish  community  who  have  preserved  their 
fears  and  their  dislike  of  the  change  of  attitude  of  the  people 
towards  the  problem ;  but  though  they  are  a  small  and  dwindling 
minority  they  possess  some  of  the  relics  of  power  in  the  old  insti-  ^ 
tutions,  and  they  affect  a  control  and  right  of  representation  of  ; 
the  communal  opinion  which  has  now  emancipated  itself  from 
their  leadership.  The  w’orld-war,  which  has  changed  many  | 
things,  has  not  left  even  them  untouched,  but  its  trumpet  call  to  I 
the  small  nations  has  roused  in  the  men  of  fixed  opinions  a  serious  [ 
apprehension  of  the  immediate  success  of  Zionist  aims.  They  have  r 
endeavoured  to  counter  the  appeal  to  Jewish  nationalist  sentiment  ^ 
by  a  manifesto,  addressed  this  time,  not  to  the  students  or  the 
intellectuals  alone,  but  to  the  whole  Jewish  people ;  but  their  | 
attempt  to  turn  back  the  wheel  of  time  has  failed — the  projected  r 
manifesto  has  fallen  flat  for  want  of  support  in  the  most  influen-  i 
tial  quarters.  And  so  they  have  put  forward  an  anonymous  writer  I 
in  a  leading  organ  of  English  opinion.  The  Eortnightly,  to  t 
declare  the  faith  of  Englishmen  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  to  defame  | 
the  opponents  ,of  their  anti-national  creed  and  policy,  and  to  j 
threaten  the  community,  who  are  in  danger  of  going  over  bodily 
to  the  cause  of  Zion,  wdth  the  loss  of  the  hard- won  privileges  i 
secured  to  them  in  a  past  generation  by  the  champions  of  emanci¬ 
pation. 

The  arguments  of  the  w'riter  wdio  prefers  to  shield  himself 
behind  the  modest  title  of  “An  Englishman  of  the  Jewish  Faith”  ; 
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are  not  strange  to  us ;  but  even  his  anonymity  does  not  conceal 
their  intrinsic  poverty.  The  burden  of  his  attack  is  that  the 
claim  of  the  Jews  to  have  granted  to  theiii  full  jx)litical  rights  was 
based  on  the  representation  that  it  was  only  certain  religious 
doctrines  and  practices  which  separated  them  from  their  Chris¬ 
tian  fellow-citizens ;  the  Jewish  race  was  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
genealogy ;  it  did  not  affect  his  loyalty  to  his  fatherland ;  the  reli- 
I  gious  differences  were  not  of  a  kind  to  make  the  Legislature  hesi- 
i  tate  as  to  granting  the  Jews  the  fullest  civic  and  political  emanci- 
i  pation ;  and,  though  it  was  true  there  was  a  dogma  of  his  religion 
I  that  God  would  restore  all  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  this  dogma 
i  had  no  influence  whatever  upon  his  life.  All  these  arguments, 
by  which  Jewish  emancipation  was  obtained,  were  negatived  and 
!  repudiated  by  the  very  dangerous  movement  called  Zionism, 

I  which  has  arisen  among  the  Jews,  and  which,  unless  checked, 
“may  hinder  their  emancipation  in  countries  where  this  emanci- 

*  pation  is  yet  to  seek,  and  even  imperil  its  continuance  (in  the 
I  spirit,  if  not,  necessarily,  in  the  letter)  in  countries  w^here  that 
j  emancipation  has  already  been  attained.” 

“You  cannot  draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole  people,”  said 
■  Burke.  But  the  writer  of  this  tirade  has  gone  as  near  it  as  he 
can,  for  his  charge,  shortly  stated,  is  one  of  misrepresentation  or 
false  pretences,  or,  alternatively,  criminal  breach  of  faith,  involv- 

*  ing  loss  of  civic  rights,  or,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  out¬ 
lawry  for  the  whole  people.  And  the  author  of  this  denunciation 
is  not  an  anti-Semite — oh !  no,  they  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 

i  Zionists — but  an  Englishman,  save  the  mark!,  ‘‘An  Englishman 
1  of  the  Jewish  Faith.”  The  attack  is  not  very  English  and  the 
I  faith  is  rooted  in  unfaithfulness.  Across  the  Atlantic  they  have 

I  a  prejudice,  not  wholly  unfounded,  against  ‘‘hyphenated  Ameri¬ 
cans”;  English  Jews  may  well  prefer  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellow'-countrymen,  the  Englishman  sans  phrase,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  this  “emancipated”  Jew  whose  very  animus  belies  his 
[  religion. 

j  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  by  quotations  from  the  litera- 
1  ture  of  the  period  to  which  reference  is  made — the  long  period  of 

I  thirty  years  (1830-1860)  over  which  the  struggle  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Jews  to  Parliament  extended — that  what  this  ingenuous 
writer  sets  out  as  the  case  put  forward  for  Jewish  emancipation 
was  by  no  means  the  whole,  or  even  the  main,  case  for  that 
measure  of  justice.  He  extracts  his  “case”  from  the  famous 
essay  of  Macaulay  on  “Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,”  which  first 
appeared  as  a  review-article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  which, 
as  a  piece  of  pure  dialectics,  every  schoolboy  is  supposed  to  know. 
The  very  first  paragraphs  of  the  review  show's  that  it  was  not  the 
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statement  of  a  case,  but  as  a  reply  to  prejudiced  attacks  on  the 
principle  for  which  the  emancipationists  were  fighting,  that  this 
essay  was  written  :  “In  order  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  just  principles,  w^e  propose  to  pass  in  review  as  rapidly  as 
possible  some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  to 
vindicate  a  system  full  of  absurdity  and  injustice.”  The  real 
statement  of  the  Jewish  case  which  forms  a  peg  for  the  review  was 
a  small  pamphlet — originally  drafted  as  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Francis  Henry  Goldsmid  (the  first  J ew  to  receive, 
later,  the  honour  of  a  call  within  the  Bar  as  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
counsel) — w'hich  opens  with  the  broad  claim  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  deprived  of  civil  or  political  rights  because  of  his  religious 
opinions,  “unless  it  can  be  showm  that  from  the  removal  of  their 
disabilities  injury  is  likely  to  result  to  the  community  at  large,” 
and  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities  would 
not  injure  the  religion  or  threaten  the  government  of  England, 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  Jews  do  not  proselytise,  and,  on  the  other, 
they  are  noted  for  their  proverbial  loyalty.  No  suggestion  here 
of  an  abandonment  of  the  traditional  ideals  or  aspirations  of  the 
race,  no  repudiation  of  the  ties  of  blood  and  kinship  with  other 
members  of  the  dispersed  nation  (the  Jews  w^ere  alw^ays  distin¬ 
guished  in  those  times  as  a  “nation”),  no  belittling  of  Jewish 
beliefs  as  “pious  dogmas,”  none  of  the  flimsy  excuses  on  which 
the  latter-day  apologist  puts  forth  a  charge  of  misrepresentation 
against  his  people.  The  claim  was  clear  and  bold,  the  rights  of 
Jews  as  men,  as  subjects  of  the  King,  to  participate  in  all  the 
privileges,  as  they  did  in  all  the  obligations,  of  the  State ;  and 
on  this  broad  issue  was  the  battle  fought  and  won.  On  that  same 
principle  of  justice,  too,  and  not  on  any  meaner  basis  of  barter  or 
sacrifice,  will  it  have  to  be  fought,  if  it  is  to  be  worth  the  fighting 
for,  in  the  other  countries  in  which  emancipation  is  yet  to  come. 

But  the  writer  of  the  article  has  chosen  rather  narrow  ground 
on  which  to  base  his  attack  against  Jewish  nationalists  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  concentrates  all  his  arguments,  as  he  would  like  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  his  readers,  on  the  struggle  for  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament.  That,  however,  was  only  part 
of  a  larger  contest.  It  had  been  preceded  by  the  fight  for  civic 
privileges,  for  educational  rights,  for  freedom  to  trade,  for  liberty 
of  public  worship,  for  all  the  rights  which  go  to  make  up  equality 
of  citizenship.  And  you  cannot,  as  Macaulay  said,  exclude  a  man 
^  from  political  powder  unless  you  deprive  him  of  all  other  privi¬ 
leges. 

The  distinction  which  is  sometimes  made  between  civil  privileges  and 
political  power  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  ...  It  was  in  this  way 
that  some  of  our  politicians  reasoned  about  the  Irish  Catholics.  The 
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Catholics  ought  to  have  no  political  power.  The  sun  of  England  is  set  for 
ever  if  the  Catholics  exercise  political  power.  Give  the  Catholics  every¬ 
thing  else,  but  keep  political  power  from  them.  These  wise  men  did  not 
see  that,  when  everything  else  had  been  given,  political  power  had  been 
given.  ...  If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  political 
power,  it  must  be  our  duty  to  treat  them  as  our  ancestors  treated  them,  to 
murder  them,  and  banish  them,  and  rob  them.  For  in  that  way,  and  in  that 
way  alone,  can  we  really  deprive  them  of  political  power.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  this  course,  we  may  take  away  the  shadow,  but  we  must  leave  them 
the  substance.  We  may  do  enough  to  pain  and  irritate  them,  but  we 
shall  not  do  enough  to  secure  ourselves  from  danger,  if  danger  really  exists. 
Where  w'ealth  is,  there  power  must  inevitably  be. 

Emancipation,  therefore,  was  only  the  logical  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  right  to  settle  which  was  given  to  the  Jews — after  a 
long  period  of  banishment — by  the  Protectors  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  confirmed  after  the  Eestoration  by  the  King’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  it  is  more  to  the  point,  when  one  is  considering  the 
right  of  English  Jews  to  take  part  in  the  Jewish  national  move¬ 
ment,  “to  see  on  what  grounds  they  were  re-admitted  to  the 
country  and  enabled  to  take  their  part,  as  citizens,  in  jts  develop¬ 
ment. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  asking  “when  the  Jews  in  England  w^ere 
granted  full  political  rights,  what  were  the  arguments  used  to 
justify  the  gift?”  the  relevant  question  is  :  When  the  Jews  from 
abroad  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  re-settlement,  what  were  the 
arguments  on  which  the  claim  to  admission  was  based  ?  The  first 
and  most  inspiring  argument,  both  to  the  member  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  nation  abroad  and  to  the  Scripture-loving  people  of  this 
country,  was  that  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  England  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promises. 
The  case  for  the  Jews  was  set  out  by  their  Ambassador  Manasseh 
ben  Israel  in  his  Vindicice  Judeeorum,  following  his  “Humble 
Address  to  the  Protector  and  Commonwealth,  on  behalf  of  the 
Jewish  nation,”  in  which,  explaining  the  reason  of  his  Mission, 
he  said  :  “  I  conceived  that  an  universal  dispersion  was  a  necessary 
circumstance  to  be  fulfilled  before  all  that  shall  be  accomplished 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  the  people  of  the  Jews  concern¬ 
ing  their  restoration  and  their  returning  again  into  their  own 
land”  (Daniel,  xii.,  7). 

The  religious  fervour  of  the  nation  secured  a  hearty  welcome 
for  this  appeal,  which  was  supported  by  the  further  appeal  to 
the  great  principle  of  religious  liberty  which  the  Puritanical 
niovement  had  firmly  established.  And  Manasseh  did  not  fail  to 
j  insist  on  the  broader  argument  of  benefit  to  the  State,  which  com¬ 
mended  itself  particularly  to  the  Protector  with  his  great  schemes 
for  imperial  expansion  to  which  his  policy  was  directed.  (One  is 
reminded  in  passing  of  Cromwell’s  letter  to  Crawford,  written  in 
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1645,  in  which  he  says  :  “The  State,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it, 
takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  to  faithfully 
serve  it — that  satisfies.”)  Thus,  there  were  the  three  principal 
motives  which,  working  in  different  directions,  secured  for  the 
people,  who  had  been  banished  under  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades,  the  right  to  return  to  the  land  in  which  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  been  settled  from  early  Saxon  times.  The  path  which 
led,  and  necessarily  led,  to  their  full  acceptance  as  fellow^-citizens 
and  compatriots  was  opened  to  them,  not  by  the  abandonment  of 
any,  the  least,  of  their  Jewish  ideals  and  aspirations,  but  because 
of  their  steadfast  adherence  to  their  historic  traditions,  their  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  course  of  religious  liberty  for  which  they  had 
been  martyred  on  foreign  lands,  and  their  value  to  the  Common- 
w'ealth.  It  is  only  by  a  disregard  of  all  their  previous  record  in 
this  country  that  “An  Englishman  of  the  Jewish  Faith  ”  dares  to 
pose  the  question  on  which  he  bases  his  charge  of  breach  of  faith, 
and  his  sinister  threat  of  a  fresh  deprivation  of  rights  of  those 
who  are  really  among  the  faithful  if  they  venture  to  take  up  again, 
in  these  days,  their  historic  mission.  We  may  be  content,  for 
this  purpose,  to  take  up  the  verdict  w^hich  was  passed  on  the  work 

their  predecessors  in  the  great  work,  by  a  writer  who  cannot 
be  suspected  of  nationalist  sympathies  of  any  sort  ; — 

The  Jews  won  their  way  to  English  citizenship  not  because  they 
remained  the  servi  camera’  which  had  been  tbeir  status  under  the  Norman 
and  Angevin  Kings,  and  wliich  they  had  practically  retained  under  the 
Protectorate  and  the  Restoration,  but  because  they  literally  realised  the 
portraiture  of  the  Hebrew  citizen  which  Manasseh  ben  Israel  vainly  placed 
before  the  British  nation  in  1655  in  his  tract  De  Fidelitate  et  UtilitaU 
Judaica  Gentis.  In  this  way  they  gradually  substituted  for  the  personal 
protection  of  the  Crown  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  nation.  (Lucien 
Wolf  on  Manasseh  ben  Israel’s  Mission  to  Oliver  Cromwell  [1901].) 

But  the  proof  does  not  end  there.  We  may  take  it  up  again 
at  a  later  period,  the  very  period  of  tlie  Emancipation  struggle, 
and  see  what  Jew’s  of  those  days  were  thinking  of  their  relations 
to  the  country  wdiose  full  citizenship  they  claimed,  and  to  the 
people,  the  “nation  ”  as  they  were  proud  to  call  it,  in  whose  name 
and  for  w^hose  benefit  they  made  the  demand. 

It  suits  this  critic,  this  denier  of  his  nationality,  to  ignore  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  struggle  for  equality.  What  is  it  to  him  that 
one  of  my  forbears  a  century  ago — long  before  the  battle  for 
admission  to  Parliament — fought  the  not  less  important  one  for 
admission  to  the  Public  Schools  on  the  ground  of  citizen  rights? 
What  recks  he  that  already  in  1835 — a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
the  first  Jew  entered  the  House  of  Commons — the  municipal 
franchise  was  won  and  civic  rights  secured,  and  that  a  Jewish 
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Sberill  of  London,  in  the  person  of  Moses  Montefiore,  and  a 
Jewish  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  David  Salomons)  carried  those  rights  to 
their  farthest  limits  ?  He  forgets,  perhaps,  that  these  were  both 
great  protagonists  in  the  battle  for  Emancipation,  and  that,  while 
Englishmen  of  all  creeds  acclaimed  the  devotion  of  Montefiore 
to  the  cause  of  “his  people  ”  wherever  they  were  oppressed,  con- 
^  temporary  Judaism  claimed  him  as  its  highest  ornament.  Even 
I  this  caus^^ic  critic  will  not  pretend  that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was 
!  untrue  to  his  allegiance,  or  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  to  those  who 
!  worked  with  him  in  the  cause  of  emancipation,  because  with  a 
1  full  observance  of  his  civic  as  well  as  religious  duties,  he  united 
I  a  literal  adherence  to  the  hopes  of  a  national  restoration  of  Israel, 

'  as  expressed  by  the  Prophets.  We  all  know  that  he  spent  the 
f  last  fifty  years  of  his  long  life,  crowned  by  the  approval  of  his 
!  Sovereign  and  his  countrymen,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
;  such  a  restoration ;  and  Jewish  nationalists  will  never  forget  that 
?  he  laboured  unceasingly  for  a  revival  of  the  national  consciousness, 

I  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  settlement  in  Palestine  which 
^  has  now  reached  so  large  a  development.  He  had  a  perfect  faith 
in  the  return  of  the  Jews,  not,  as  this  scoffer  says,  as  a  pious 
dogma,  to  be  realised  “in  such  a  very  distant  future  that  it  would 
have  no  relation  to  life  and  action,”  but  by  human  agency,  in  our 
days,  and  after  careful  preparation.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
mystic  about  him,  he  had  no  fanciful  belief  in  the  bringing  about 
of  the  millennium,  and  he  had  actually  arranged  the  terms  for 
the  foundation  of  a  new  Commonwealth  in  Palestine  with 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  when  the  fall  of  that  great 
statesman,  and  the  replacement  of  the  authority  of  the  Porte, 
postponed  the  fulfilment  of  his  scheme.  To  the  objection  that  it 
would  always  be  impossible  to  gather  the  Israelites  scattered  in 
all  the  corners  of  the  globe,  he  replied,  only  a  few  years  before 
his  death  (in  1885)  :  “I  do  not  expect  that  all  Israelites  wdll  quit 
their  abodes  in  those  territories  in  which  they  feel  happy,  even 
as  there  are  Englishmen  in  Hungary,  America,  and  Japan;  but 
Palestine  must  belong  to  the  Jews,  and  Jerusalem  is  destined  to 
become  the  seat  of  a  Jewish  empire.”  , 

That  transcends  the  schemes  of  modem  Zionists,  but  it  does 
not  go  much  beyond  the  calculated  utterances  of  Samuel  Montagu 
(who  was  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Swaythling)  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  when  a  petition  was  being  prepared  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Bothschild  for  presentation  to  his  Majesty’s  Government  to 
secure  the  free  admission  of  Jews  to  Palestine.  At  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Great  Assembly  Hall,  Mile  End  (May  27th,  1891), 
he  said  :  “I  am  sure  that  only  good  will  come  from  the  action 
of  Lord  Rothschild,  and  that  not  only  will  Jews  be  assisted  in 
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colonising  Palestine,  but  practical  shape  will  be  given  to  their 
aspirations  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom.”  Were 
Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Rothschild  also  among  the  recreants,  or 
can  that,  perhaps,  only  be  said  of  our  latter-day  Englishmen  of 
the  Jewish  faith?  We  may  well  be  sorry  for  those  gentlemen 
who  would  turn  their  backs  on  their  great  heritage,  and  who 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  proud  title  secured  for  them  by  the 
labours  of  their  predecessors,  Civis  Britannicus  sum,  but  w'ant  f 
to  sink  their  individuality  in  their  surroundings,  and  become,  in  I 
London  and  the  provinces,  Englishmen;  in  Cardiff,  Welshmen;  I 
in  Glasgow,  Scots ;  and  in  Dublin,  Irishmen  (or,  maybe,  Gaels)—  I 
with  this  qualification  only,  that  they  are  of  the  Jewish  “per-  | 
suasion  ”  !  | 

Of  Zionism — the  love  of  Zion  and  the  will  to  ensue  it — it  is  I 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  innate  in  the  demand  for  civil  I 
and  religious  liberty.  With  that  left  out — or,  w'orse,  surrendered  I 
— the  emancipation  of  the  Jew's  would  have  been  but  the  exchange  | 
of  one  slavery  for  another,  the  slavery  of  the  body  for  the  slavery  | 
of  the  spirit.  For  that  kind  of  barter,  for  such  a  “slavery  in 
freedom,”  not  even  the  “Deputies  of  the  Jewish  nation  ”  (nation, 
mark  you!),  as  the  members  of  the  “Sanhedrin”  convened  by 
Napoleon  w'ere  called,  had  any  w'arrant.  I  think  it  was  those 
deputies  that  your  critic  had  in  view  when  he  referred  in  supix)rt 
of  his  thesis  to  Frenchmen  of  the  Jewdsh  faith — but  whither  did 
their  sacrifice  for  Zion  lead  them? — to  Panama  and  the  Devil’s 
Island.  We  in  England  had  other  deputies,  the  once  famous 
“Board  of  Deputies  of  the  British  Jews,”  which  was  presided 
over  by  Moses  Montefiore  during  the  wdiole  period  of  the  struggle 
for  emancipation,  and  of  them  no  such  abjuration  was  demanded, 
nor,  if  demanded,  would  it  ever  have  been  made.  The  Board 
has  fallen  on  evil  times  in  these  latter  days  and  can  no  longer 
speak  wfith  its  old  authority,  but  even  there  the  lovers  of  Zion 
form  a  strong  and  increasing  element. 

What  do  the  Zionists  w'ant?  They  desire,  according  to  the 
formula  adopted  by  the  International  Congress  at  Basle  in  1897, 
and  repeatedly  confirmed  by  subsequent  Congresses,  the  estab-  1 
lishment  of  “a  publicly-recognised  and  legally  assured  Home  for  1 
the  Jew's  in  Palestine.”  Is  that  an  extravagant  demand?  Of  I 
course,  it  is  travestied  by  the  “Englishman  of  the  Jewish  Faith,” 
in  the  same  w'ay  as  he  garbled  the  claim  of  English  Jews  to 
emancipation.  “The  aim,”  he  says,  “is  to  reconstitute  the 
Jewdsh  nation  ...  to  create  a  new'  and  autonomous  State  for  the 
Jews.”  He  knows  very  well  that  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  State, 
which  was,  it  is  true,  originally  promulgated  by  Herzl,  the  con¬ 
vener  of  the  Basle  Congress,  w'as  not  adopted  by  the  delegates 
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who  were  sent  by  the  Zionist  Associations — Zionism  was  no  new 
thing  even  then — from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Instead  of  that, 
they  preferred  the  reasonable,  the  moderate,  the  feasible  demand 
of  a  Home  for  the  Jews.  But  nationhood  was  not  excluded. 
Why  should  it  be?  or,  rather,  how  could  it  be?  One  is  reminded 
of  the  dictum  of  Green,  the  historian  of  the  English  people.  “A 
State  is  accidental ;  it  can  be  made  or  unmade,  and  is  no  real  thing 
to  me.  But  a  nation  is  very  real ;  that,  you  can  neither  make 
nor  unmake.” 

The  Jews  are  a  nation,  a  scattered  nation.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  almost  a  voiceless  multitude  of  separate  units.  Why  should 
they  not  have  a  centre  from  which  they  can  speak  to  the  council 
of  the  nations  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed?  The  Zionist  organisa¬ 
tion  which  has  spread  its  branches  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  has,  at  least,  given  dispersed  Jewry  the  powder  of  united 
utterance.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  body  which  can  speak  for 
Jews — for  nationalist  Jews  (those  who  have  not  the  sense  of 
nationality  cannot  count  in  this  connection) — when  the  fate  of 
this,  with  that  of  other  little  nations,  comes  up  for  discussion  at 
the  end  of  the  present  world  crisis.  To  Englishmen  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion  who  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  their  people  have 
no  home,  who  see  no  sense  or  purpose  in  the  preservation  of  a 
distinctively  Jewish  culture  or  in  continued  efforts  to  further 
Hebraic  ideals — have  they  not  everywhere  been  adopted  (except 
in  Germany)? — who  preach  the  materialist  doctrine  that  “my 
home  is  where  it  goes  well  with  me,”  and  who  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  be  absorbed  in  their  surroundings,  this  possibility 
of  a  Jewish  national  claim  is  dangerous.  Hinc  illcB  irce ! 

But  what,  we  ask  them,  of  the  Jewish  future — if  it  is  to  have 
a  future?  Will  emancipation  save  your  faith,  which  hangs 
loosely,  and  perhaps  uncomfortably,  about  you,  as  the  last  shred 
of  separateness?  Do  you  seriously  believe  that  if,  as  the  result  of 
your  efforts — which,  of  course,  would  not  go  beyond  those  of  other 
Englishmen — the  same  liberty  which  you  enjoy  in  this  home  of 
freedom  (not  some  simulacrum  of  that  liberty  parading  under  the 
style  of  political  rights)  w^ere  “at  the  end  of  days”  granted  to 
the  six  millions  of  Jews  in  Russia,  there  w’ould  not  arise  another, 
and  a  worse,  Jewish  problem — a  problem  of  the  people,  if  not  of 
the  Government,  a  problem  of  religious  survival,  if  not  of  com¬ 
plete  absorption  in  the  surrounding  populations?  Perhaps  you  do 
not  see  that,  or  care  about  it ;  but  we  Zionists  appreciate  it,  and 
we  tell  you  it  is  the  eternal  Jewish  problem  (exemplified,  indeed, 
in  your  own  persons),  and  that  there  will  be  no  end  to  it  until 
the  capacity  is  given  to  Jews  to  develop  normally  like  other 
peoples,  and  that  that  will  never  be  secured  elsewhere  than  in  a 
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Jewish  land — the  Jewish  land — a  Home  for  the  Faith,  as  well  as 
for  the  people.  , 

If  the  critic  object  to  our  aims,  he  likes  even  less  our  methods. 
We  foster  and  stimulate  in  every  way  the  national  spirit ;  we 
make  efforts  (and  very  successful  ones  too)  to  turn  Hebrew,  our 
national  language,  from  a  dead  to  a  living  one ;  we  strive 
sedulously  to  preserve  and  intensify  a  Jewish  “culture  ”  (he  says) 
independently  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  we  maintain  the  false 
notion  that  as  there  is  a  Serbian  civilisation  or  Serbian  way  of 
looking  at  life,  so  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  national  Jewish  way 
of  looking  at  life,  an  Hebraic  civilisation ;  and,  worst  thing  of 
all,  we  openly  hold  up  to  reprobation  the  Englishmen  of  the 
Jewish  faith  who  proclaim  that  they  have  no  aspirations  or  ideals 
beyond  those  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  we  look  down  upon 
them  as  miserable  Assimilationists.  With  all  these  truths  there 
are,  quite  characteristically,  mixed  up  some  gross  untruths,  such 
as  that  we  positively  encourage  emigrants  from  Eussia  into 
England  to  continue  the  use  of  the  jargon  (Yiddish)  which  h^rs 
grown  up  in  their  old  mixed  surroundings  as  a  separatist  and 
separating  medium. 

Our  principal  method  is  left  out  altogether  from  this  indict¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  probably  too  nauseous  to  the  critic.  We  apply  our 
best  energies  to  the  revival  of  Palestine ;  w'e  cover  the  country 
with  our  colonies;  we  establish  Jewish  quarters,  on  “garden 
city  ”  lines,  in  the  towns ;  we  provide  elementary  schools  in 
every  community  and  secondary  schools  and  technical  schools 
for  the  larger  centres,  and  make  Hebrew  the  language  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  every  subject ;  we  encourage  the  arts  and  crafts  and 
organise  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  our  industries ;  we 
found  financial  institutions  for  the  acquisition  and  development 
of  lands  and  the  assistance  of  merchants ;  in  fact,  we  make  a 
very  real  thing  of  our  Jewish  Eenaissance.  And  all  this,  of 
course,  runs  counter  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Assimilationists. 
Nothing  will  content  them  short  of  the  abandonment  of  every- 
thing  which  is  distinctively  Jewish — any  more  than  it  will  the 
anti-Semites.  Nirvana  for  the  Jews  is  their  ideal ! 

The  statement  that  Zionism  owes  its  origin — that  it  “is 
entirely  due” — to  anti-Semitism,  which  is  also  its  “backbone,” 
is  an  entire  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  Long,  long  before 
anti-Semitism — that  “shame  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  as  the 
Emperor  Ftederick  called  it — arose  in  Germany  there  were 
organisations  among  the  Jewish  people,  and  great  leaders  too, 
directing  their  efforts  to  the  same  objects.  It  is  only  another 
example  of  the  loose  thinking,  as  well  as  loose  writing,  of  this 
critic  that  he  makes  anti-Semitism  an  effect,  as  well  as  the  cause, 
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of  Zionism.  Much  nearer  the  truth  would  it  be  to  say  that  the 
persistent  efforts  of  the  Assimilatiouists  to  be  regarded  as  in 
ccerything  (except  religious  doctrine)  the  same  as  their  fellow- 
count  ryment  in  all  the  lands  of  the  dispersion,  to  adopt  every 
varied  civilisation  and  take  its  benefits  without  themselves  con¬ 
tributing  anything  either  in  culture  or  ideals  to  the  common  lot, 
to  be  in  the  people,  but  not  of  it — for  intermarriage  comes  within 
the  e.xception — gives  point  and  venom  to  the  charge  of  “para¬ 
sitism  ”  which  these  enemies  of  the  race  have  made  against  the 
people  without  a  home,  the  sans  patrie.  “No  wonder,”  says  the 
Englishman  of  the  Jewish  faith,  “that  all  anti-Semites  are 
enthusiastic  Zionists.”  But  the  difference  is  that,  as  Drumont, 
the  arch-anti-Semite,  said,  their  view'  is  that  it  is  the  Assimila- 
tionists  who  should  be  sent  away  to  Palestine  and  the  Zionists 
kept  back,  for  the  former  will  contribute  nothing  to  the  common 
stock,  while  the  Jewish  nationalists  have  at  least  ideals  which 
may  serve  to  preserve  society  from  a  too  levelling  tendency, 
.“'ssurne,”  says  the  critic,  “that  the  Jews  of  Kussia  and 
Roumania  were  in  January  in  the  same  position,  civically  and 
politically,  as  the  Jews  of  France  or  Italy,  and  there  would  be 
very  little  Zionism  by  December.”  That  is  a  rather  shamele^ss 
statement  for  an  Englishman  of  the  Jewish  faith  to  make.  Does 
he  not  remember  the  great  test  to  which  the  Zionists  were  put 
when  a  sympathetic  British  Government  offered  them  an  autono¬ 
mous  settlement  in  Uganda  as  an  alternative  place  of  refuge  for 
the  “tribe  of  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  heart”?  Would  he 
like  us,  perhaps,  to  forget  that  it  was  these  very  same  Eussians 
and  Eoumanians,  who  w'ere  the  principal  sufferers,  who  led  the 
Congress,  while  expressing  its  gratitude,  to  refuse  the  offer, 
declaring  themselves  unwilling  to  entertain  any  alternative  to  the 
Palestinian  Resettlement  on  which  the  peoples’  eyes  were  set? 

Our  duty  at  this  hour  is  not  to  fritter  our  efforts  on  emancipa¬ 
tion  projects,  which  may  mean  much  or  little,  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  carried  out — we  have  the  example  of 
Roumania  before  us — but  to  concentrate  all  our  attention  on  the 
Palestinian  Resettlement.  There,  at  all  events,  is  the  promise 
of  a  solution,  on  historic  lines,  of  the  Jewish  problem.  A  new 
factor  in  the  problem  has  arisen  in  the  emergence  of  Palestine 
into  the  sphere  of  British  interests.  In  the  new  world  which  is 
to  be  born  out  of  the  Great  War  “a  place  in  the  sun”  must 
be  found  for  the  Jewish  people  ;  what  place  so  good  and  so  suitable 
for  the  people  without  a  land  as  the  land  without  a  people !  Our 
aspirations  as  good  Britons,  as  well  as  faithful  Jews,  lead  us  there. 

Herbekt  Bentwich. 
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The  road  to  Amiens  was  a  double  unbroken  string,  ‘  twenty -five 
miles  long  each  way,  of  lorries,  carts,  trucks,  horses,  mules,  motor¬ 
cars,  traction  engines,  going  to  and  coming  from  the  firing  line. 
The  road  passed  by  factories  in  fields,  munition  parks,  aviation 
factories,  giant  gun  depots,  munition  railway  stations,  giant  gun 
railway  sidings,  shell  train  railway  tracks,  up  to  within  a  mile 
or  two  of  the  firing  line,  and  one  railway  laid  the  other  day  ran 
right  up  to  where  German  heavies  burst  daily  from  9  a.m.  to 
nightfall.  Our  car — Louis  Raemaekers’  and  mine — wormed  its 
way  through  the  war  traffic.  “I  know  one  of  our  highest  Dutch 
officers,”  said  the  ‘‘  neutral  ”  after  we  had  both  wmtched  in  silence 
the  amazing  business  of  war  around  us,  ‘‘who  never  believed  the 
Allies  w^ould  finally  manage  to  make  this  monster  war  machine. 
He  never  believed — until  the  other  day  when  he  saw.  Now  he 
knows.  He  used  to  say  :  ‘It  can’t  be  improvised.  The  Germans 
built  the  machine  up  rationally  and  methodically.  Their  enemies 
can’t  build  up  the  modern  war  machine  which  they  had  never 
thought  about  and  which  the  Germans  had.’  Now  he  sees  it 
can  be  done,  because  it  has  been.”  The  ‘‘neutral  ”  artist,  whose 
pencil  has  flayed  our  enemies  more  splendidly  than  any  of  our 
own  artists  have  done,  is  also  a  shrewd,  quiet  watcher  of  men  and 
things,  who  sees  with  his  own  eyes  and  thinks  for  himself. 
Plunged  in  all  this  colossal  wmr  work,  we  both  had  the  same  one 
thought  uppermost  and  said  it  almost  together  in  about  the  same 
words  :  This  war  is  unlike  any  other  war,  because  it  is  not  the 
professional  soldier’s  war,  but  the  professional  man’s  war. 

Tell  it  not  to  ‘‘le  grand  Q.G.”  in - (the  name  of  the  town 

it  is  death  to  speak  or  write),  but  this  is  not  the  professional 
soldier’s  war,  and  since  it  became  the  professional  man’s  war 
we  have  begun  to  win  the  war.  That  the  statement  is  true  of 
British  arms  must  be  pretty  clear  by  now^  to  the  British  public. 
The  latter  knows  that  what  blunders  it  has  had  to  pay  for  in 
the  Near  East  were  the  blunders  of  professional  soldiers  in 
command  and  were  for  the  most  part  retrieved  by  professional 
men,  who,  until  August,  1914,  had  never  dreamt  they  would  ever 
in  their  lives  be  soldiering.  It  well  knows  indeed,  also,  how  it 
has  since  given  all  its  young  brains  to  the  fight,  the  young  men 
who  were  preparing  to  do,  and  beginning  to  do,  all  the  nation’s 
works  of  peace,  in  business,  in  trade,  in  the  industries,  in  the 
arts  and  learning  and  letters,  that  these  men  on  whom  the  future 
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of  national  life  in  peace  depended,  and  will  depend,  are  now  the 
men  on  whom  depends  the  working  of  the  great  war  machine 
we  have  built  to  defend  our  national  life,  and  that  it  is  the  men 
who  had  started  in  stockbroking,  banking,  engineering,  shop¬ 
keeping,  scholarship,  art,  literature,  journalism  who  are  managing, 
administering,  and  leading  our  armies. 

This  is  not  as  quickly  seen  to  be  equally  true,  but  has  become 
equally  true  of  the  French  armies.  The  whole  French  male 
5  nation  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five  was  called  to 
I  arms  in  the  first  fortnight  of  the  war.  France,  of  course,  had 
;  already  a  corps  of  professional  officers  and  of  some  professional 
:  N.C.O.’s,  and  these  “cadres”  were  the  framework  within  which 
.  the  nation  at  arms  was  at  once  organised  for  war.  The  nation 

■  called  to  arms  in  part  strengthened  the  “cadres”  by  supplying 
non-professional  officers  who  held  reservist  commissions  in  peace 

:  time  and  had  therefore  a  measure  of  professional  training  as 
officers.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  became  the  rank  and  file  whom 

-  the  professional  officers  commanded.  In  the  main,  therefore, 
,  barring  the  reservist  officers,  the  professional  soldier  led,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man  marched  in  the  ranks.  A  university  professor 
trudged  in  the  infantry,  a  piou-piou  among  piou-pious.  A  mathe¬ 
matician  was  drilled  at  gunnery  by  an  artillery  N.C.O.  A  political 
economist  with  a  shaky  heart  was  set  to  adding  up  figures  in  a 

-  stores  department.  Some  such  men  in  the  French  army  are 
still  at  some  such  wrong  jobs  to-day.  I  have  a  friend,  one  of 
the  leading  French  Egyptologists,  who  is  a  private  still  loading 

I  shells  on  to  a  cart  near  Verdun — and  proud  to  do  it,  indeed.  I 
I  have  another,  who  was  professor  of  French  literature  at  a  Moscow 
li  university,  and  who  until  the  other  day  was  a  private  learning 
'  to  mend  field  telephones  ;  and  a  third  friend,  an  engraver,  who  for 
twenty-six  months  has  guarded  a  railway  bridge  on  the  road  to 
{  St.  Germain.  But  these  are  exceptions  now.  The  right  man 
f  now  is  in  the  right  place  in  the  great  French  war  machine.  I 
r  have  other  friends  :  architects  who  are  actually  drawing  w’ar  maps 
!  and  plans  at  the  front,  mathematicians  who  are  actually  advising 
gunners,  writers  whom  the  Quai  d’Orsay  has  turned  on  to  propa- 
i  ganda. 

(  I  have  most  recently  seen  the  great  French  war  machine  at 
1^  work  on  the  Somme,  between  Amiens  and  the  firing-line.  No 
one  can  imagine  it.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  before. 
A  year  ago  it  was  in  embryo ;  eighteen  months  ago  it  had  not 

■  been  conceived.  What  men  thought  it  out  and  made  it? 

Here  are  aviation  camps,  just  built  and  still  always  building, 
using  methods  and  machinery  not  dreamt  of  before  the  war,  ever 
inventing  new  methods  and  new  machinery ;  whole  railway 
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systems  planked  down  in  fields ;  munition  parks  rigged  up  in  a 
few  weeks  in  other  fields  ;  vast  railway  heads  set  up  on  the  Somme 
mud,  whence  shell  trains  and  trains  of  12-inch  guns  radiate  to 
Boche  funk-holes  of  twenty-four  hours  ago;  and  the  road  from 
Amiens  to  those  ex-Boche  funk-holes  is  one  double  day-and-night 
line  of  motor  transport  supplementing  the  railways. 

The  aviation  camp  at  Y - is,  in  mud  knee-deep,  a  delightful 

little  town  of  young,  fiery,  quiet  keenness.  Every  minute  a 
seeing  bird  drops  right  down  noiselessly,  having  seen  the  enemy 
and  “taken”  him  so  that  he  cannot  escape,  and  another  slips 
up  into  the  air  as  quietly  to  “take”  him  again  and  keep  the 
eyes  seeing  of  those  relentless  guns.  The  birds  alight  in  and 
rise  from,  as  it  were,  the  sports  ground  of  the  little  town.  The 
town  is  too  busy  to  watch  the  birds  much — too  busy  receiving 
the  birds’  messages  and  sending  them  on.  In  twenty  minutes, 
on  an  average,  the  message  has  been  received,  has  been  sent  on, 
and  has  reached  its  destination.  Twenty  such  minutes  twenty 
times  a  day  are  enough  to  keep  the  little  town  busy.  A  bird  t 
alights ;  his  message,  a  negative  from  the  camera,  is  rushed  to  ! 
one  workshop,  passed  on  to  another  and  another ;  from  the  last 
a  tin  box  is  rushed  to  another  bird,  panting  to  be  off,  and  the 
box,  dropped  into  the  C.O.’s  dug-out  in  the  front-line  trenches, 
gives  him  the  latest  picture  of  the  Boche  trenches  opposite, 
corrected  from  the  camera  perspective,  reduced  to  standard  scale, 
and  printed  on  the  standard  map. 

The  aviation  town  is  all  built  for  such  twenty-minute  spells. 
Other  flying  camps  are  the  camps  of  the  fighting  fliers,  graceless, 
fearless  young  scamps  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  who  dare  anything 
against  the  Boches,  and  dare  a  good  deal  when  on  leave  home 
between  two  fights.  Thio  is  a  working  fliers’  town ;  they  have 
no  time  to  fight,  and  no  business  to  fight  if  it  comes  to  that; 
when  shelled  they  must  save  their  negatives,  and  when  in  doubt 
must  get  blown  up  with  their  negatives.  They  are  mere  busi¬ 
ness  airmen.  They  just  have  to  do  the  work  without  wdiich  the 
gunners  would  be  blind.  The  aviation  town  recognises  this  quite  ; 
well  :  “We  are  the  business  side.  We  don’t  do  any  great  stunts,  i 
Our  fliers  just  fly  with  their  cameras  over  the  Boche  lines  and 
snapshot  ’em.  They  are  not  supposed  to  fight ;  they  are  not  out  i 

for  it.  They  take  their  pictures,  bring  them  to  us,  then,  when  1 

we  have  arranged  them,  carry  them  to  where  they  will  be  useful  i 

Come  and  see  how  we  work  those  pictures.”  The  eager,  brisk,  i 

quiet  young  flight  captain,  smoking  in  his  pipe  a  London  or  i 

Glasgow  mixture  of  course,  takes  you  through  his  workshops. 
Here  is  the  wondrous  new  giant  camera  with  which  the  aviator 
(pilot,  observer,  and  photographer  in  one,  as  he  is  alone  od  ( 
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board)  takes  his  pictures,  a  kind  of  snapshotting  requiring 
scarcely  imaginable  dexterity  and  skill.  The  negatives  are 
developed  by  an  instantaneous  process.  The  prints  are  corrected 
by  means  of  a  prismatic  instrument.  Draughtsmen  reproduce 
them  on  to  the  map  of  the  enemy  lines.  Copies  are  printed  off 
by  hand,  and  are  ready  for  the  aviator  to  fly  off  with  them  to 
where  they  will  furnish  mathematically  accurate  data  for 
artillery  preparation  and  infantry  attack.  In  one  room  is  the 
whole  collection  of  bird’s-eye  photographs  taken  for  months  past, 
showing  every  foot  of  ground  that  has  been  dug,  bombed,  re-dug, 
showing  each  man  in  his  trench,  and  “waves”  of  men  on  the 
move  over  pock-marked  soil  which  the  guns  have  “prepared.” 
Some  air  photographers  are  so  skilful  that  in  a  series  of  snap¬ 
shots  at  regular  intervals  of  a  second  or  so  they  can  take  while 
flying  a  ^connected  picture  of  a  whole  district,  each  successive 
picture  exactly  following  the  other,  and  masterpieces  of  this 
map-surveying  by  bird’s-eye  photography  are  hung  on  the  work¬ 
shop  walls. 

Can  the  Boches  do  all  this  too?  “Of  course,  only  they  don’t. 
They  have  the  cameras  and  the  lenses  and  the  methods  and  the 
aeroplanes,  only  they  haven’t  got  the  men.  They  might  fly  over 
our  lines  and  snapshot  us,  only  they  don’t.  L'aviation  boche 
n’existe  plus”  The  quiet  cheek  with  which  the  French  aviators 
tell  you  this  is  delightful.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  aviation  town 
is  cool,  brazen  cocksureness.  Every  man — the  officers  almost  all 
quite  young  (flying  men,  now  in  the  workshops,  after  twelve 
months  or  so  in  the  air),  the  manipulators  and  workmen  generally 
much  older,  often  invalided  permanently  from  the  fighting  line — 
is  of  the  same  quiet,  businesslike,  absolutely  self-confident  type. 
Every  workshop  works  like  clockwork,  without  hitch,  hurry,  or 
fuss.  Working  at  his  swiftest,  each  man  has  time  to  light  up 
pipe  or  cigarette  deliberately.  Each  man  is  in  his  place,  knows 
what  he  has  to  do  and  why,  and  does  it  with  tremendous  keen¬ 
ness,  a  sort  of  cool,  fiery  keenness,  is  perfectly  self-possessed  and 
absolutely  sure  of  himself  and  of  his  job,  because  he  knows  he  is 
doing  it  right. 

And  who  are  these  men?  All  their  work  is  absolutely  their 
own  creation.  It  was  not  dreamt  of  before  the  war.  Aeroplane 
bird’s-eye  photography,  as  it  exists  now,  is  a  new  thing.  Map¬ 
drawing  from  aeroplane  photographs  is  an  application  scarcely 
thought  of  eighteen  months  ago.  These  men,  who  have  made  a 
new  war  instrument,  and  one  of  the  neatest  and  most  efficient, 
were  not  and  are  not  professional  soldiers.  Not  one  in  twenty 
was  dreaming  of  soldiering  when  war  broke  out  and  he  was 
called.  Not  one  I  met  thinks  of  remaining  a  soldier  when  the 
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war  is  over.  They  were  architects,  artists,  engineers,  shop¬ 
keepers,  poets  when  war  came.  After  the  war  many  (young 
men  of  twenty-five  who  had  not  seen  much  of  the  world)  think 
they  will  be  explorers  and  put  to  use  the  wrinkles  they  have 
learnt  and  invented  for  themselves  in  the  aviation  workshops. 
All  just  brought  to  their  war  job  for  their  country’s  sake  what 
all-round  experience  they  had  begun  to  learn  each  in  his  own  | 
peace  job,  and  what  natural  intelligence  they  had,  and  they 
were  surprised,  as  some  old  soldiers  were  surprised,  to  find  that 
the  machinery  of  war  and  the  business  of  war  really  are  a  matter 
of  natural  intelligence  and  common  sense. 

One  of  the  great  railway  heads  I  saw  outside  Amiens  has  been 
made  out  of  nothing  in  an  open  field.  It  was  built  for  the  Somme 
offensive,  and  there  are  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  similar 
stations  thus  improvised  for  the  Franco-British  attack.  One  of 
the  great  munition  parks  I  saw  near  Amiens  has  been  built  in 
a  field  out  of  nothing,  and  there  are  many  other  such  parks  also 
thus  improvised.  Stations  and  munition  parks  w'ere  built  in  a 
few  weeks  to  standard  models.  The  working  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  each  station  and  camp  run  smoothly,  as  do  those  of  the 
aviation  camps.  What  army  service  high  official  built  up  and 
set  going  these  camps  and  stations?  I  saw  the  largest  muni¬ 
tion  camp  and  the  largest  railway  head.  When  it  was  decided 
to  build  both,  tenders  w'ere  asked  for.  That  which  was  accepted 
for  the  munition  camp  came  from  the  manager  of  one  of  the 
biggest  “universal  emporiums”  in  Paris.  The  job  was  farmed 
out  to  him.  He  carried  it  through,  and  carries  it  on  with  admir¬ 
able  efficiency.  His  only  secret  is  that  he  runs  the  munitions 
camp  on  the  same  businesslike  lines  on  which  he  runs  his  shop 
in  Paris. 

The  railway  head  is  similarly  farmed  out  to  a  working 
engineer,  manager  of  a  large  business,  and  he  also  ran  his  own 
part  of  the  great  war  machine  simply  on  the  business  lines  he 
had  learnt  in  peace.  Both  engineer  and  shopkeeper  are,  of 
course,  mobilised.  Neither  was  a  professional  soldier  before  the 
w'ar,  or  means  to  be  after  the  war.  No  war  in  history  ever  made 
less  for  militarism  in  France  than  this  w'ar.  On  the  front 
wherever  one  goes,  on  the  firing-line  and  under  fire,  one  meets 
men  who  have  adapted  themselves  to  this  monstrous  war  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  country’s  sake.  Every  man’s  heart  is  in  his  work, 
but  that  is  for  his  country.  He  was  not  a  soldier,  and  does  not 
mean  to  be  (at  least,  I  scarcely  ever  met  one  who  did)  after  the 
w^ar.  In  this  whole  nation  fighting  for  their  country,  among  the 
picked  elite  of  professional  men  who  have  turned  all  their  learn¬ 
ing  and  gifts  to  the  business  of  war,  the  professional  soldier  is 
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swamped.  Of  the  corps  of  professional  French  ofdcers,  the 
engineers  and  the  gunners  almost  alone  are  the  workmates  in 
the  war  business  of  the  professional  men  who  have  turned 
soldiers  for  the  time  being  because  they  had  to.  The  other  pro¬ 
fessional  officers  feel  left  behind,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
running.  The  great  war  machine  has  been  built  and  is  run  not 
by  them,  but  by  the  educated  elite  of  the  nation,  which  is  making 
this  war  not  at  all  for  war’s  sake,  and  means  to  win  this  war 
for  its  own  and  its  country’s  sake. 

The  way  back  to  Amiens  is  more  crow^ded  with  traffic  than 
the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  in  peace-time  at  7  p.m. — and  what 
traffic !  Strings  of  lorries,  passing  processions  of  mule  carts,  and 
staff  officers’  cars  tearing  past  the  lot.  At  cross-roads  mules  g^t 
i  mixed  up  with  heavy  guns  on  caterpillar  wdieels,  and  the  staff 
officer’s  car  has  to  whirl  round  in  a  field  to  get  by.  Occasionally 
a  Boche  shell  bursts  on  the  road  and  complicates  the  traffic 
problem.  Even  minus  the  shells,  and  with  cabs  and  motor- 
’buses  substituted  for  mules  and  lorries,  anything  like  such  traffic 
^  on  the  boulevards  in  peace-time  would  mean  wild  confusion  and 
wilder  language,  cab-drivers  purple  with  excitement,  policemen 
'  gesticulating  and  voluble,  half  an  hour’s  deadlock,  hundreds  of 
I  appointments  missed  and  trains  lost.  Here  the  staff  officer’s 
I  driver  says  '‘Ballot!”  (silly  blighter),  the  lorry  driver  says 
i  “Allons,  mon  vieux,”  the  mule  driver  says  nothing.  The  staff 
officer’s  car  has  passed  in  a  flash ,  the  mules  are  disentangled 
from  the  lorries  in  two  minutes ;  if  a  shell  has  crumpled  up  a 
lorry  the  wreckage  is  thrown  off  into  a  field  in  a  quarter  of  an 
;  hour,  and  the  traffic  goes  on  serenely.  The  business  of  war 
j  cannot  be  done  if  you  get  excited  about  it.  The  French  have 
learnt  that  amazingly,  and  whatever  muddle  and  fuss  there 
I  remain  a  hundred  miles  from  the  front,  there  is  now  at  the  front 
;  cool  method.  The  Frenchmen  who  created,  organised,  and  carry 
on  this  monster  war  transport — engineers,  tradesmen,  skilled 
artisans,  artists  even,  and  scholars  and  poets — are  like  the 
i  aviators  :  they  have  mastered  finally  the  business  of  war ;  and 
j  we  have  done  the  same,  and  slowly,  but  irresistibly,  it  is  being 
I  brought  home  to  the  poor  old  Boche  that  he  is  being  beaten  at 
his  own  game. 


Laurence  Jerrold. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTION  :  A  TRIUMPH  FOP 
RADICALISM. 

Woodrow  Wilson  has  been  re-elected  President  of  the  United  : 
States  by  a  narrow  majority  as  viewed  in  percentages,  but  when  ’ 
it  is  considered  that  he  received  over  two  and  a  quarter  million  ; 
votes  more  than  were  given  him  in  1912  the  real  significance  of  '' 
his  victory  becomes  apparent.  The  election  returns  prove  that 
Mr.  Wilson’s  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  voters  as  a  leading  issue.  The  judgment  was 
given  upon  his  record  in  dealing  with  matters  which  concerned 
the  American  people  only.  Neither  the  pro-Germans,  the  pro- 
Allies,  the  pro-Irish,  the  labour  interest,  or  the  voting  women 
as  a  single  element  determined  the  result  on  November  7th,  for 
their  votes  in  one  State  were  neutralised  by  their  votes  in  another.  3 
A  majority  of  the  American  people  voted  for  President  Wilson 
as  being  at  the  moment  the  recognised  spokesman  of  a  great 
movement  towards  radicalism. 

Seventeen  years  ago  there  began  a  quiet  but  nevertheless  a 
tremendously  significant  and  important  revolution  in  the  United 
States.  Its  first  manifestation  was  a  non-partisan  demand 
throughout  the  country  for  a  revision  of  import  duties.  Tariff 
revision  downwards,  it  was  called,  and  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
times  was  a  growing  public  sentiment,  also  non-partisan,  in 
favour  of  reciprocal  tariff  treaties  with  foreign  countries. 

William  McKinley,  then  President  of  the  United  States— a 
shrewd  and  expedient  politician  who  had  become  President  on 
a  protection  issue — did  not  fail  to  note  the  growing  discontent. 

He  bided  his  time,  however,  until  in  his  opinion  an  auspicious 
moment  presented  itself,  and  at  Buffalo,  New'  York,  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  he  delivered  a  speech,  startling  to  the 
whole  country  in  the  opinions  expressed,  especially  as  coming 
from  him,  in  which  he  predicted  the  approaching  necessity  of 
making  radical  changes  in  the  then  existing  tariff  laws.  The 
speech  was  in  favour  of  reciprocity,  and  the  speaker  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  his  opinion  the  time  had  come  when,  for  reasons 
important  to  American  foreign  relations,  existing  import  duties 
should  be  modified. 

The  public  received  this  speech  with  vast  approval,  but  in 
private  the  Republican  Party  leaders,  hand  in  glove  with  the 
most  highly  protected  industries,  expressed  considerable  anxiety 
and  dismay.  It  was  immediately  after  making  this  speech  that  I 
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President  McKinley  was  assassinated,  and  the  then  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Theodore  Eoosevelt,  became  President.  It  was  known 
at  the  time  to  the  circle  of  President  McKinley’s  immediate 
associates  that  his  Buffalo  speech  was  intended  as  but  the  opening 
gun  of  a  series  of  speeches  in  the  course  of  which  tariff  revision 
and  reciprocity  were  to  be  advocated  and  a  detailed  plan  set 
forth  for  their  accomplishment. 

Those  who  had  been  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  President 
McKinley  soon  took  the  matter  up  with  President  Koosevelt. 
The  latter  very  frankly  said  that  he  was  not  interested  in  the 
tariff,  that  the  whole  question  bored  him,  and  that  he  would 
leave  all  such  matters  to  Congress.  This  decision  was  received 
with  relief  by  the  Eepublican  leaders,  and,  ignoring  the  revision 
agitation  so  general  throughout  the  country,  they  committed 
the  party  to  a  confirmed  high  tariff  habit  and  declared  upon  one 
pretext  or  another  their  hostility  to  reciprocity. 

In  this  action  is  found  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  Kepub- 
lican  power,  for  the  people  grew  more  and  more  discontented 
and  continued  their  demand  for  revision  with  increasing  insis¬ 
tency.  Concurrently  with  dissatisfaction  over  the  tariff  law  of 
that  time  there  arose  a  vast  uneasiness  among  the  people  as  to 
the  existing  relations  of  large  industry  and  capital  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  A  strong  suspicion  crept  into  the  public  mind  that  the 
Government  at  Washington  was  one  of  special  privileges  for 
the  few,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
highest  rates  of  import  duty. 

It  was  this  phase  of  the  public  unrest  that  captured  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  President  Eoosevelt,  and  he 
first  made  this  articulate  in  his  attack  upon  the  railroads.  The 
Republican  Party  leaders  succeeded  in  holding  him  off  the  tariff, 
but,  although  they  did  their  best,  they  could  not  stay  his  hand 
in  the  characteristically  fierce  attacks  made  upon  corporate 
wealth  and  alleged  industrial  monopoly.  The  people  gave  the 
President  their  support,  and,  although  the  party  managers  dis¬ 
liked  him  beyond  belief,  they  were  compelled  to  nominate  him 
in  1904,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  over  two  and  a 
half  million  votes. 

For  the  following  four  years  President  Eoosevelt  pursued  his 
policy  of  attack  upon  special  privilege  to  wealth  and  property, 
but  the  party  managers  still  succeeded  in  withholding  his  icono¬ 
clastic  hand  from  the  sacred  tariff.  The  cotton,  wool,  iron  and 
steel  schedules  still  retained  their  hold  upon  the  custom  houses. 
In  1908  Eoosevelt  selected  Taft  as  his  successor  to  the  nomina¬ 
tion  by  a  relentless  use  of  the  party  machinery  to  crush  all 
opposition,  and,  having  seen  him  elected,  betook  himself  to  the 
VOL.  c.  N.S. 
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African  jungle  for  a  year  that  he  might  not  he  accused  of 
attempting  to  run  the  Government  through  his  successor.  Mr. 
Taft  made  a  good  and  honest  President,  but  in  many  ways  he 
was  temperamentally  unfitted  for  the  position.  He  continued 
his  predecessor’s  policy  in  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he 
let  the  tariff  alone,  but  the  vigour  of  Government  attack  upon 
special  privilege  waned  perceptibly. 

Roosevelt  returned  from  Africa  and  soon  became  the  most 
violent  critic  of  his  erstwhile  protege.  At  the  end  of  four  years 
of  Taft  he  was,  according  to  precedent,  considered  as  entitled 
to  a  second  term,  but  Roosevelt  would  have  none  of  this,  and 
set  out  to  secure  the  nomination  for  himself.  The  party  leaders 
had  had  enough  of  Roosevelt,  how^ever,  and  defeated  him  in  the 
Convention,  giving  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Taft  as  planned. 
Roosevelt,  adopting  the  battle-cry  of  “anything  to  heat  Taft,” 
immediately  organised  a  new  party,  named  it  the  Progressive, 
and  made  himself  its  nominee  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Democrats  nominated  Woodrow  Wilson.  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceived  over  4,000,000  votes,  Taft  over  3,500,000,  and  Wilson  about 
6,300,000.  Wilson  wms  elected,  therefore,  although  he  received 
about  1,200,000  votes  less  than  the  combined  Roosevelt- 
Taft  vote.  The  Democrats  came  into  power,  therefore,  in  1912, 
by  reason  of  the  defection  of  Roosevelt  from  the  regular  Repub¬ 
lican  party  nomination.  As  soon  as  the  Democratic  Party  was 
in  the  saddle  in  Washington  its  leader,  Mr.  Wilson,  took 
immediate  steps  to  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  Republicans 
and  the  popular  anti-capitalistic  performances  of  Roosevelt.  The 
tariff  was  revised  downwards  and  the  attack  upon  special  privi¬ 
lege  was  gingered  up.  In  the  meantime  the  revolutionary  spirit 
among  the  peo])le  had  been  gaining  headway,  and  soon  impressed 
itself  upon  the  spirit  of  all  legislation  enacted  at  Washington. 
In  President  Wilson  it  found  a  willing  and  adroit  leader,  and  the 
legislative  record  of  the  past  three  years  in  Washington  is  one 
of  remarkable  advance  along  social-democratic  lines. 

The  Republican  Party,  in  opposition  since  March  4th,  1913, 
sulked  in  its  tent,  but  the  Elder  Statesmen  of  the  party  had  not 
lost  hope,  and  the  most  elaborate  plans  were  laid  to  return  to 
power.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  a  candidate  unloved  of  all  but 
above  reproach  and  w’ith  no  uncomfortable  previous  political 
history  or  affiliations,  was  chosen  to  head  the  ticket  for  the 
election  of  1916,  and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  a  wealthy  and  worthy 
man  from  an  important  and  doubtful  State,  Indiana,  was  selected 
as  a  running  mate.  Roosevelt  had  declared  his  willingness  to 
do  “anything  to  beat  Wilson.”  His  hand  was  promptly  called 
by  the  astute  Republican  managers,  and  he  was  brought  back 
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into  the  Republican  camp  in  political  chains  barely  concealed 
by  the  garlands  bestowed  upon  him.  In  plain  words,  Roosevelt 
was  jockeyed  into  an  uncomfortable  position,  in  which  he  was 
plainly  ill  at  ease  and  practically  helpless.  For  once  in  his  life 
he  was  out-generalled  by  the  men  who  had  been  at  his  mercy 
on  previous  occasions. 

j  Thus  the  stage  was  set  for  the  event  of  November  7th,  1916, 
and  the  Republican  managers  had  every  justification  for  believ¬ 
ing  they  would  be  triumphantly  returned  to  power.  Several 
influences  had  been  quietly  at  work,  however,  that  were  not 

I  taken  into  full  cpnsideration,  and  the  strongest  of  these  was  the 
rising  tide  of  social  democracy  among  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  independent  voters,  and  a  like  tendency  among  the 
‘  vast  army  of  young  men  who  would  cast  their  first  vote  for 
j  President  in  1916.  The  revolution  had  proceeded  apace  and  had 
I  acquired  more  converts  than  was  realised  by  the  most  skilful 
P  observers  trained  in  an  older  political  school. 

I  The  political  news  of  America  is  collected  at  New  York  and 
^  redistributed  from  that  point.  The  strength  of  the  Republican 
I  Party,  it  was  to  be  found  later,  was  wholly  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  is  from  this  section  that  the  first 
news  of  the  election  comes  to  New  York,  and  when  it  was  found 
I  that  the  great  States  of  New  Y^ork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois, 
j  with  a  total  of  112  votes  in  the  Electoral  College,  or  nearly  one- 
_  half  of  the  number  necessary  to  elect,  had  been  given  to  Mr. 

I  Hughes,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  Republican  leaders  quickly 
came  to  the  conclusion  they  had  won  the  day.  This  was  all  the 
more  justified,  in  that  Pennsylvaiiia  in  1912  had  given  its  thirty- 

E  eight  electoral  votes  to  Roosevelt,  the  Progressive  candidate,  and 
a  Republican  victory  in  that  State  in  1916  must  mean  apparently 
that  Roosevelt,  in  returning  to  the  Republican  Party,  had  brought 
back  w'ith  him  all  of  those  who  had  followed  him  into  the 
insurgent  camp  four  years  before. 

As  more  election  returns  came  in,  however,  some  doubt  crept 
I  into  the  minds  of  those  who  were  watching  the  poll.  The  result 

I  in  Ohio  came  as  a  shock  to  the  Republicans.  Here  was  a  State 
that  in  the  past  fifty  years  had  given  six  Presidents  to  the 
country,  and  they  had  all  been  Republicans.  The  State  itself 
in  all  those  years  had  only  once  given  its  vote  to  a  Democrat, 
and  that  was  in  1912,  and  because  of  the  split  in  the  Republican 
Party.  Even  then  the  combined  vote  for  Taft  and  Roosevelt 
^  far  exceeded  that  cast  for  Mr.  Wilson.  On  November  7th  Ohio 
went  Democratic,  thus  giving  its  twenty-four  electoral  votes  to 
I  Wilson,  and  a  clear  majority  was  recorded  for  the  Democratic 
I  ticket. 
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There  was  a  significant  monotony  in  the  returns  from  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  as  they  came  in,  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  tlie  election  was  no  landslide  for  Mr.  Hughes.  It 
was  three  days  after  the  election,  however,  before  it  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  contest  was  even  close,  and  four  days  before  it 
was  actually  conceded  that  the  Eepublicans  were  beaten.  Not 
since  1876,  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  contest,  has  there  been  uncer-  • 
tainty  for  so  long  a  time  after  election  day.  That  there  may  be 
a  serious  legal  conflict  over  the  result  is  possible,  but  not  prob¬ 
able.  In  the  Hayes-Tilden  controversy,  in  which  Hayes  was  i 
successful,  Tilden  received  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote.  It 
is  now  estimated  that  Mr.  Wilson’s  majority  of  the  popular  vote 
is  over  400,000,  and  the  temper  of  the  American  people  is  to  lose 
an  election  with  good  grace,  especially  when  the  figures  show  that 
on  the  face  of  the  returns  it  has  been  decided  as  a  majority  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole  would  have  it. 

The  United  States  Senate  will  remain  Democratic  by  a  good  ^ 
working  majority.  The  situation  as  to  the  House  is  confused, 
though  it  now  appears  the  Democrats  have  won  as  many  seats 
as  have  the  Kepublicans,  and  that  there  will  be  three  Socialist 
and  three  Progressive  members,  whose  natural  aSiliations  will 
be  more  largely  with  the  Democrats  than  with  the  Eepublicans. 

It  is  always  unfortunate  when  the  party  in  power  lacks  a  decided 
majority  in  Congress,  for  in  that  case  nearly  all  legislation  is  tbe 
result  of  compromise,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  it  is  difficult 
to  judge  fairly  the  record  of  the  party  represented  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Such  a  situation  also  leads  at  times  to  political  bargaining  ' 
with  those  w^ho  are  willing  to  risk  independent  action,  and  these 
bargains  are  not  always  creditable  to  the  men  who  make  them. 

It  is  a  temptation  to  the  President  to  use  the  power  of  patronage, 
and  to  the  member  to  increase  his  own  importance  at  the  expense 
of  t>arty  loyalty  or  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  convictions,  or  even 
those  of  his  constituency. 

For  the  first  time  in  the-  history  of  the  American  Congress  a 
woman  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  House.  Miss  Eankin, 
a  Democrat,  is  to  be  one  of  the  two  members  from  the  far  north¬ 
western  State  of  Montana.  This  lady  will  at  once  achieve  a 
fame  denied  to  many  able  members,  and  from  the  beginning  her 
political  career  will  be  pursued  in  a  glare  of  publicity  which  no 
mere  man  could  command  at  any  price.  To  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  Congressional  life  at  the  Capitol  . 
in  Washington  many  queries  present  themselves  as  to  how  the  1 
male  members  will  regard  this  intrusion  into  those  precincts  so  )| 
sacred  to  the  legislator  when  at  work  and  at  ease.  It  is  even  I 
possible  that  the  Government  architects  will  be  called  upon  to 
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provide  suitable  accommodations  for  a  future  Congress  in  Mhich 
both  sexes  are  numerously  represented.  The  United  Spates 
Senate  may  still  remain  “the  finest  club  in  the  world,”  but  there 
is  now  no  guarantee  but  that,  following  some  subsequent  elec¬ 
tion,  an  able  woman  politician  from  a  female  suffrage  State  may 
come  knocking  at  its  doors  with  a  right  to  demand  admission. 

The  results  of  the  election,  considered  geographically,  are  most 
amazing.  Mr.  Hughes  carried  eighteen  States  and  Mr.  Wilson 
thirty,  and  yet  the  contest  was  so  close  as  to  be  open  to  challenge. 
The  eighteen  States  carried  by  Mr.  Hughes  are  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States,  and  represent  a  solid  block 
of  territory  cut  in  two  by  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  went  Demo¬ 
cratic.  Eoughly  speaking,  Mr.  Wilson  carried  every  State  west 
of  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  and  the  State 
of  Ohio  as  well.  That  interest  in  the  election  was  widespread  is 
shown  in  the  vast  total  of  nearly  seventeen  million  votes,  or  about 
one  vote  for  every  six  in  the  pdpulation,  including  men,  women, 
and  children — conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  universal  character 
of  the  franchise. 

That  the  vote  ran  true  to  population,  and  that  interest  in  the 
occasion  was  as  keen  in  one  section  of  the  country  as  in  another, 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  eighteen  States  carried  by  Mr. 
Hughes  contain  almost  exactly  one-half  of  the  |X)pu]ation  of  the 
United  States.  In  brief,  the  election  was  as  complete  an 
expression  of  the  popular  will  as  could  probably  be  secured  in  a 
country  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  million  people.  Mr. 
Wilson  will  be  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  four 


years  not  only  by  reason  of  his  majority  in  the  Electoral  College, 
but  he  has  the  endorsement  of  a  majority  of  about  400,000  of  all 
the  votes  cast  in  the  country,  taken  as  a  single  voting  con¬ 
stituency. 

He  wms  elected  by  the  “solid  South,”  which  turned  out  to  be 
more  solid  than  ever,  and  by  the  insurgent,  progressive,  and 
Radical  West.  No  single  voting  element  in  the  population  can 
justly  claim  to  have  elected  him  or  to  have  defeated  Mr.  Hughes. 
States  with  a  large  German  population  gave  a  majority  for 
Wilson,  and  other  States  wdth  an  equally  large  German  element 
gave  their  electoral  votes  to  Hughes.  In  like  manner  the  labour 
vote  and  the  vote  of  the  women  was  cast  one  way  in  some  States 


and  the  reverse  in  others.  No  one  element  voted  solidly  for  a 
single  candidate,  and  anyone  familiar  with  American  politics 
knows  that  this  has  always  been  the  case.  No  one  has  ever 


been  able  to  “  deliver  ”  the  vote  of  any  particular  class  of  people. 
The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  and  the  natural  independence  of  dicta¬ 
tion  felt  by  the  individual  citizen,  no  matter  what  his  calling  or 
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his  station  in  life,  has  always  defeated  the  efforts  of  those  who 
sought  to  influence  an  election  by  an  appeal  to  the  prejudice  of  ■ 
a  particular  class.  Even  Trade  Unionism  has  never  been  able  to  i 
vote  its  members  with  any  uniformity.  ; 

Notwithstanding  that  these  are  the  days  of  great  international 
events,  in  which  America  is  [ilayiug  a  more  or  less  active  part,  f 
and  in  which  her  people  are  deeply  interested,  the  election  was 
decided  upon  purely  local  or  home  questions,  and  even  then  upon  ‘ 
no  one  issue  that  presented  itself  as  a  concrete  topic  for  dis-  I 
cussion.  The  real  issue  upon  which  the  people  took  sides  is  ’ 
revealed  by  the  votes  as  cast,  and  the  revolution  that  has  been  j 
in  progress  in  America  for  seventeen  years  expressed  itself 
triumphantly  in  the  defeat  of  the  Eepublican  nominee.  The 
real  issue  was  Eadicalism  versus  Conservatism,  and  in  the  past  ■ 
four  years  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  votes  have  been  added 
to  the  Eadical  force.  I 

For  years  the  Eepublican  Party  has  stood  for  Conservatism,  ' 
and  it  was  the  activities  of  its  own  creature  Eoosevelt  along 
Eadical  lines  that  brought  him  into  disfavour  with  the  Eepublican  ^ 
leaders.  The  Eepublican  Party  in  the  mind  of  the  public  stood 
for  property,  money,  big  business,  high  tariffs,  and  in  a  general 
way  it  was  the  party  of  the  well-to-do.  The  Eepublican  political 
machine  was  the  most  perfect  organisation  of  its  kind  ever  in 
existence.  It  controlled  a  majority  of  the  Press,  it  had  a  paid 
publicity  system  of  the  latest  model,  and  its  voluntary  workers 
included  the  most  influential  men  and  the  most  powerful  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  organisations  in  the  country.  It  is  now  1 
reported  that  in  this  campaign  of  1916  the  Eepublicans  had  a 
fund  of  about  £400,000  at  tbeir  disposal  and  tbe  Democrats  about 
£200,000.  The  extent  to  which  the  Eepublican  machine  has 
disintegrated  through  internecine  war  and  changing  conditions  is  T 
shown  in  the  fact  that  in  the  campaign  of  1900  that  at  least  r 
£2,000,000  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Eepublican  National  Com-  L 
mittee ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  the  fund  was  unlimited.  This  I 
money  was  not  used  for  bribery  ;  tbe  managers  were  far  too  skilful 
for  that.  It  was  used  in  the  thousand  and  one  ways  best  known  | 
to  political  workers,  and  generally  well  within  the  law. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  disparagement  of  Eoosevelt  as  a  I 
President,  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  let  fresh  air  into  a 
political  situation  in  the  United  States  that  was  badly  in  need  of 
ventilation.  He  made  protest  articulate,  and  gave  opportunity 
for  the  general  public  to  acquaint  itself  somewhat  with  the  way 
the  Government  had  been  conducted  for  some  time  by  those  “on 
the  inside.”  Once  the  sanctuary  of  the  benevolent,  autocratic  ■ 
plutocracy  under  which  the  United  States  was  governed  was  f 
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successfully  invaded,  the  combination  lost  its  power.  The  mob 
swept  into  the  sacred  precincts  and  turned  a  lot  of  things  out 
to  the  light  of  day  that  helped  to  add  to  the  growing  percentage 
of  independent  voters  who  refused  to  conform  blindly  to  the 
demands  of  party. 

The  voters  of  the  western  States  always  respond  more  quickly 
to  new  ideas  than  do  those  of  the  eastern  States.  Kansas  has 
been  the  cyclonic  centre  of  most  of  the  political  disturbances  in 
America  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Kansas  was  the  headquarters 
of  anti-slavery,  the  rally ing-point  for  the  short-lived  Peoples 
of  Populist  Party — the  party  of  “protest”  it  was  called. 
Kansas  supported  W.  J.  Bryan  in  his  campaign  for  the  free 
coinage  of  silver ;  it  was  the  Kansas  delegation  in  one  National 
Republican  Convention  that  insisted  upon  Roosevelt  as  a  nominee 
for  Vice-President  and  in  other  conventions  for  Roosevelt  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Republicans  for  the  Presidency.  In  1912  Kansas 
gave  Roosevelt,  then  the  Progressive  insurgent,  almost  as  many 
votes  as  were  given  to  Wilson,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Civil  War  gave  its  electoral  vote  to  the  Democrats. 

The  rapid  progress  made  in  the  United  States  tow’ards  a 
Government  based  upon  Social  Democratic  ideas  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  been  sufficiently  notable  to  be  termed  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  result  of  the  recent  election 
indicates  the  satisfaction  of  a  voting  majority  of  the  people  with 
such  a  course.  Had  the  Republicans  when  in  power  taken  the 
advice  of  some  of  their  wisest  leaders  and  revised  the  tariff,  made 
some  attempt  to  control  special  privilege,  and  in  other  ways 
expressed  some  recognition  of  what  was  stirring  in  the  mind  of 
the  nation,  that  political  disaster  which  must  come  to  all  parties 
in  course  of  time  would  undoubtedly  have  been  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned. 

The  Democrats  took  advantage  of  this  mistake  of  the 
Republicans,  and  on  coming  into  power  promptly  revised  the 
tariff  without  threatening  the  principle  of  protection,  revised  the 
currency  laws,  passed  a  law  to  protect  child  labour,  and  in  many 
other  ways  indicated  to  the  nation  that  the  party  was  not  con¬ 
trolled  by  “special  interests,”  as  was  the  Republican  organisa¬ 
tion.  It  was  through  no  particular  virtue  existing  in  the  mass 
of  the  Democratic  Party  that  these  things  were  brought  about. 
The  Democrats  had  little  to  gain  from  favouring  the  “interests,” 
for  the  latter  were  aligned  with  the  Republicans,  and  as  it  is  a 
tradition  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of  the  “under 
dog,”  it  was  up  to  that  party  to  live  up  to  this  tradition  if  it 
wanted  to  remain  in  power. 

As  nearly  all  of  the  legislation  that  has  received  the  approval 
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of  the  present  Congress  has  been  instigated  and  forced  through 
Congress  by  President  Wilson,  the  recent  election  is  really  a 
victory  for  him  and  his  theories  of  government.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  itself  is  at  the  moment  woefully  lack  in  great  leaders 
or  outstanding  men  of  ability  in  public  affairs.  When  Bryan 
secured  control  of  the  Democratic  organisation,  and  forced  free 
silver  into  the  Democratic  platform,  a  great  many  of  the  leading  ■ 
Democrats  withdrew  from  politics  in  disgust,  and  it  will  be  a  ' 
long  time  before  the  party  recovers  from  the  effects  of  the  Bryan 
ascendency,  vrhich  really  lasted  from  1896  to  1912.  Whether  the 
party  will  under  the  further  leadership  of  Mr.  Wilson  continue 
to  rehabilitate  itself  and  bring  forth  men  of  calibre  to  continue 
the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  the  future,  but  the  prospects  are  not  entirely  bright  for  reasons 
inherent  in  the  organisation  of  the  party  as  it  is  to-day  and  the 
fact  that  without  a  “solid  South,”  which  is  Democratic  only  for 
reasons  of  tradition  and  social  necessity,  the  Democratic  vote  is 
hopelessly  in  a  minority. 

President  Wilson’s  present  term  of  office  does  not  expire  until 
March  4th,  1917.  If  he  lives  out  the  term  to  which  he  has  now- 
been  elected  he  will  be  President  until  March  4th,  1921.  This 
coming  term  will  be  his  last,  for  it  is  the  unwritten  law  that 
no  President  shall  be  elected  for  more  than  two  terms.  His 
hands  are  now  free,  with  perhaps  one  exception.  The  House  of 
Representatives  lacks  a  working  majority  of  Democrats.  It  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  President  and  his  party  to  remedy  this  con¬ 
dition,  if  possible,  at  the  next  Congressional  election,  which  will 
be  held  in  November,  1918.  Political  considerations  will  govern 
his  movements,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  during  the  next 
two  years,  but,  as  compared  with  conditions  prevailing  during  the  I 
past  two  years,  he  will  probably  feel  that  he  can  indulge  in  much  I 
greater  freedom  of  political  action.  I 

With  the  election  over.  President  Wilson  returns  to  a  serious  | 
state  of  affairs  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  I 
There  is  much  unfinished  business  on  hand  and  not  a  little  new  I 

I 

business  of  a  disquieting  kind.  When  it  was  believed  that  he  | 
had  been  defeated  the  Germans  let  themselves  go,  and  the  | 
German  Press  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  the  United  States,  I 
gave  vent  to  hysterical  joy.  One  of  the  German  new-spapers,  the 
Tagliche  Rundschau,  referred  to  President  Wilson  as  the  “most 
hated  man  in  Germany,”  and  all  the  other  papers  were  not  far 
behind  in  their  expressions  of  ill-will.  The  President  will  be 
under  no  illusions  as  to  how  he  stands  with  the  German  people, 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  German  Press  to  smooth  , 
things  over  since  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  to  remain  in 
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office.  That  the  abuse  showered  upon  him  will  influence  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  directed  by  him  is,  of 
course,  unthinkable,  but  it  may  bring  home  to  the  President  the 
uselessness  of  attempting  to  convince  Germany  that  what  he  says 
or  does  is  in  the  course  of  the  administration  of  a  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  neutrality.  It  may  hearten  him  to  a  more  positive  course 
in  the  belief  that  the  only  thing  convincing  to  the  German  mind 
is  an  action  rather  than  an  argument. 

Merchant  vessels  are  again  being  destroyed  under  conditions 
apparently  in  violation  of  promises  made  by  the  German  to  the 
United  States  Government,  and  the  deportation  of  Belgians  has 
already  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  protest  from  neutrals, 
including  the  United  States.  The  publication  of  Cardinal 
Mercier’s  ?ippeal  to  the  civilised  world  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian 
people  who  are  being  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  German 
authorities  will  arouse  intense  interest  and  sympathy  among  the 
American  people.  There  are  many  matters  of  this  kind  upon 
which  President  Wilson  will  soon  be  forced  to  some  decision  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government. 

Then,  again,  the  increasing  insistency  of  Germany  upon  the 
need  for  peace  is  a  sign  of  the  times  of  interest  to  the  whole 
world.  As  Mr.  Wilson  is  President  of  the  most  important  neutral 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  German  Government  will 
swallow  its  dislike  of  American  neutrality  as  administered  by 
him,  and  he  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  be  oppor¬ 
tune  for  him  to  convey  German  overtures  to  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  nice  question,  full  of  temptations  to  an  ambitious 
man  and  full  of  possibilities  to  one  who  is  keenly  desirous  of 
seeing  the  war  at  an  end.  There  seems  little  doubt  but  that 
before  March  4th,  1917,  something  may  transpire  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  He  is  in  a  position  to  know  more  authoritatively  than  the 
head  of  any  other  neutral  nation  the  real  hopelessness  of 
Germany’s  wishes  at  this  time,  and  it  may  be  that  through  him 
Germany  may  learn  the  truth  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  Allies 
and  their  determination  and  power  to  go  through  to  the  end. 
That  is  the  great  service  he  may  render  to  the  cause  of  peace  for 
the  world — a  service  that  must  be  the  preliminary  to  any  real 
discussion  as  to  a  possible  end  to  the  war. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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While  local  interest  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  is  naturally  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  Somme  front,  where  our  kith  and  kin  are  at  death’s 
grip  with  the  enemy,  the  Roumanian  theatre  of  war  for  the  moment 
holds  the  field  for  general  interest  by  reason  of  the  tremendous 
consequences,  political  as  well  as  strategical,  which  depend  on  the 
results  of  the  two  campaigns  now  being  fought  out,  one  on  the 
Transylvanian  frontier,  and  the  other  in  the  Dobrudja.  Those  who 
have  visited  Roumania  and  have  seen  for  themselves  the  cereal  and 
mineral  wealth  i  of  the  country  know  what  an  enormous  reinforcement 
of  economic  strength  would  accrue  to  the  Central  Powers  if  the 
threat  of  invasion  materialises  and  Roumania  comes  under  German 
subjugation. 

The  day  (October  18th)  after  the  “  History  of  the  War  ”  article 
was  closed  last  month  Field-Marshal  Mackensen,  who  had  summoned 
reinforcements  from  Constantinople,  resumed  the  offensive  in  the 
Dobrudja  and  attacked  the  Russo-Roumanian  Army  in  its  positions 
covering  the  Constanza — Cernavoda  railway  on  a  line  which  extended 
from  Rasova  on  the  Danube  to  Tuzla  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mackensen  attacked  this  position  on  September 
16th-20th,  and  was  then  beaten  off,  whereupon  General  Averesco 
went  back  to  the  Transylvanian  front  to  take  command  of  the 
2nd  Roumanian  Army,  which  had  fallen  back  on  the  frontier.  The 
renewed  attack  was,  unfortunately,  successful,  the  strong  points 
d’appui  of  Kobadin  and  Topraisar  being  stormed  on  October  19th, 
and  the  remaining  positions  captured  on  the  20th.  The  Allied  troops 
fell  back  rapidly  north  of  the  railway,  pursued  by  IMackensen,  who 
occupied  Constanza  on  the  22nd  and  Cernavoda  on  the  25th.  The 
retreating  force  made  a  temporary  stand  in  the  hilly  region  of  Cara- 
murat,  and  then  retired  to  positions  on  the  high  ground  between 
Ostrov  and  Babadagh.  There  they  got  beyond  the  reach  of  Mac¬ 
kensen,  who,  after  seizing  the  bridgehead  at  Horsova,  called  a  halt, 
leaving  sufficient  troops  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Roumanians  in 
their  new  position. 

As  soon  as  General  Alexeieff  heard  of  IMackensen’s  victory  he 
decided  to  detach  General  Sakharoff  from  Galicia  to  take  command 
of  the  Russo-Roumanian  troops  in  the  Dobrudja  and  to  send  with 
him  reinforcements  of  men  and  guns.  Sakharoff  arrived  on 
November  3rd,  the  reinforcements  having  preceded  him,  and  without 
loss  of  time  turned  on  Mackensen ’s  troops,  who  retreated  hurriedly, 
burning  the  villages  behind  them.  On  the  8th  the  Russian  com- 

(1)  According  to  the  latest  available  statistics  the  production  of  oil  in 
Roumania  in  1912  amounted  to  1,806,942  tons,  and  the  estimated  production  in 
1913  to  1,885,384  tons. 
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mander  re-occupied  Horsova  and  then  continued  his  advance  to  the 
line  Topalu — Caranasul,  which  he  reached  on  the  10th.  There  he 
came  up  against  Mackensen’s  force,  which  was  holding  an  entrenched 
position  covering  the  railway.  On  the  12th  a  Kusso-Eoumanian 
force  advancing  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  endeavoured  to  take 
Cernavoda  by  a  coup  de  main,  but  the  troops  were  thrown  back  on 
the  station  of  Dunarea,  situated  on  the  railway  two  miles  west  of 
Cernavoda.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  operations  in 
the  Dobrudja,  and  the  situation  is  for  the  moment  somewhat  obscure. 

Transylvanian  Front. 

Turning  now  to  the  Transylvanian  front,  the  situation  shows  no 
signs  of  improvement  since  last  month.  Fresh  Austro-German  units 
have  been  brought  into  the  fighting  line,  and  in  spite  of  a  stubborn 
resistance,  to  which  the  Berlin  communiques  have  borne  full  testi¬ 
mony,  the  Eoumanians  are  being  gradually  pushed  down  from  the 
mountains  into  the  plains.  The  pressure  is  so  great  that,  unless 
the  Russians  can  come  to  Roumania’s  assistance  with  larger  numbers 
than  th.ey  have  yet  brought  into  the  field,  the  province  of  Wallachia 
is  likely  to  fall  into  German  hands.  The  situation  is  not  desperate, 
for  the  Eoumanians  have  not  said  their  last  word  to  the  invaders, 
but  opposed  to  them  are  two  of  Germany’s  most  redoubtable  execu¬ 
tive  commanders,  who  have  received  instructions  from  the  Kaiser  to 
spare  no  effort  to  crush  them. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  2nd  Eoumanian  Army  in  the  first  week 
in  October,  General  Falkenhayn  endeavoured  to  force  his  way 
across  the  northern  face  of  the  Transylvanian  salient  at  the  Tolgyes, 
Gyime,  and  Oitoz  passes,  and  descend  into  Moldavia  with  the 
evident  intention  of  linking  up  on  the  Sereth  with  Mackensen  on 
the  Lower  Danube.  If  he  could  have  done  this  by  a  rapid  forward 
movement  the  new  Austro-German  front  would  have  extended  from 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  Bukovina  down  the  Bistritza  to  its 
junction  with  the  Sereth,  and  thence  along  that  river  to  the  Danube, 
from  where  the  line  would  have  been  prolonged  to  the  sea  by  the 
force  under  Mackensen’s  command.  If,  as  seems  probable  from  the 
initial  movements,  this  was  the  original  intention  of  the  two  German 
commanders,  it  was  speedily  abandoned  owing  to  the  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  of  General  Sakharoff  in  the  Dobrudja,  and  to  the  determined 
resistance  which  the  Russo-Eoumanian  troops  put  up  in  the  passes. 
Prudence  put  an  end  to  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have 
shortened  the  enemy’s  line  by  some  200  miles,  but  would  have  left 
his  rear  and  communications  open  to  attack  from  the  side  of  Wal¬ 
lachia  until  that  province  had  been  subdued. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  considerations,  General  Falkenha3m 
changed  the  venue  of  his  attack  towards  the  end  of  October,  when 
he  began  to  concentrate  on  the  southern  face  of  the  Transylvanian 
salient  for  the  invasion  of  Wallachia.  Leaving  sufficient  troops  to 
hold  the  northern  passes  from  the  Gyergyo  mountains  down  to  the 
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Buzeu  river,  he  reinforced  his  troops  in  the  Predeal,  Torzburg, 
Rothen  Thurm,  and  Vulcan  passes,  and  for  the  past  three  weeks 
incessant  fighting  has  been  going  on  in  the  mountains,  resulting,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  in  the  enemy  making  progress  slowly  but 
always  progressively  towards  the  open  plains.  During  the  course 
of  the  fighting  Falkenhayn’s  troops  had  one  set-back  in  the  Jiu 
valley,  where,  by  a  clever  enveloping  movement.  General  Dragalina, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  1st  Roumanian  Army,  nearly  over¬ 
whelmed  a  Bavarian  column  which  had  advanced  rather  rashly  down 
the  Vulcan  pass  without  supports.  The  Bavarians  were  badly 
mauled  and  retreated  to  the  frontier  with  the  loss  of  some  1,500 
killed  and  wounded,  while  they  left  an  equal  number  of  prisoners 
and  two  complete  howitzer  batteries  in  Roumanian  hands.  General 
Dragalina  was,  unfortunately,  wounded,  and  has  since  been  replaced 
by  General  Culcer. 

This  was  the  only  considerable  victory  won  by  the  Roumanians, 
whose  counter-attacks  in  the  other  mountain  routes  along  which  the 
invaders  have  been  moving  on  their  way  into  the  interior  failed  to 
do  more  than  temporarily  arrest  their  advance.  On  October  28th 
the  enemy’s  troops,  fighting  their  way  down  the  railway  pass  of 
Predeal,  reached  Azuga,  six  miles  from  the  frontier,  and  have  since 
been  gaining  ground  tow^ards  Sinaia,  tbe  summer  resort  of  the  Court  : 
and  upper  classes  of  Bucharest  society.  South  of  the  Torzburg  pass  | 
the  Roumanians  held  up  the  enemy  for  more  than  three  weeks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dragoslavele,  where  heavy  fighting  went  on 
till  November  16th,  when  the  Austro-German  troops  broke  through 
the  entrenchments  and  occupied  the  village  of  Leresti,  four  miles 
north  of  Campolung,  the  terminus  of  the  line  to  Bucharest.  A 
battle,  in  which  Russian  troops  are  taking  part  with  the  Roumanians, 
is  in  progress  north-east  of  Campolung  as  these  words  are  being 
written,  no  decision  so  far  having  been  obtained.  Fortune  has  also 
frowned  on  the  Roumanians  in  the  Aluta  valley  (Rothen  Thurm 
pass),  where  for  many  days  they  kept  the  Austro-Germans  in  check 
in  the  region  of  Tchenini.  On  November  8th  General  Dellmen- 
fingen,  who  conducted  the  successful  enveloping  movement  against 
the  2nd  Roumanian  Army  at  Hermannstadt,  after  receiving  reinforce¬ 
ments  made  a  sudden  spurt  and  advanced  to  Sardoui,  fifteen  miles 
south  of  the  frontier,  following  this  success  up  on  the  14th  by 
capturing  the  village  of  Salatrucu,  six  miles  farther  south.  On 
November  19th  it  was  officially  reported  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  that 
Dellmenfingen,  debouching  from  the  mountains,  had  crossed  the  line 
Calimanesti — Suici,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  frontier,  and,  in  spite 
of  “continuous  fierce  fighting,”  he  is  daily  gaining  ground  along  both 
sides  of  the  Aluta  valley  railway.  Simultaneously  with  these  move¬ 
ments  Falkenhayn  developed  a  strong  attack  down  the  Jiu  valley, 
where  he  brought  up  two  new  divisions  under  the  command  of 
General  Knobelsdorf,  who  was  recently  in  command  of  the  German 
troops  operating  west  of  Tmtsk.  These  divisions  were  accompanied 
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l)V  some  batteries  of  heavy  artillery,  and  on  November  10th  they 
reached  the  village  of  Bumbesti,  ten  miles  south  of  the  frontier, 
where  they  threw  the  Roumanians  back  towards  Copacioasa.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  advance  down  both  banks  of  the  Jiu  river,  Knobelsdorf 
deployed  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  cf  Targu  Jiu,  which  the 
Koumanians  evacuated  on  the  16th,  and  there  a  great  battle  took 
place  on  the  17th  and  18th,  when  the  Roumanians  were  ultimately 
beaten  and  fell  back  southwards  between  the  Jiu  and  Gilort  rivers 
towards  Filiasi.  According  to  a  Vienna  communique  which  reached 
London  on  the  20th,  an  enemy’s  column  advancing  down  the  Motra 
valley,  eight  or  ten  miles  west  of  the  Jiu,  reached  the  Orsova — 
Crajova  railway  at  some  point  not  specified.  If  this  report  proves 
correct,  the  occupation  of  Crajova  is  imminent. 

The  outlook  is  not  promising.  Between  them  the  two  German 
commanders  are  reported  to  have  twenty-five  divisions,  and  this  is 
a  larger  force  than  the  Roumanians  mobilised  when  they  declared 
war.  Between  Targu  Jiu  and  Crajova  there  are  no  defensive 
positions,  and  if  railway  communications  with  Orsova  are  interrupted 
the  Roumanian  troops  holding  that  place  are  in  a  perilous  position. 
The  Russians  are  clearly  unable  to  bring  the  necessary  immediate 
help  to  their  Allies.  The  only  reassuring  symptom  is  the  fine  fighting 
spirit  of  the  Roumanian  troops,  who  may  yet  be  able  to  turn  on 
their  adversaries  and  drive  them  back  into  the  mountains. 

The  Southern  Front. 

When  this  monthly  record  was  broken  off  on  October  18th  the 
Serbians  under  General  Mishitch,  in  conjunction  with  the  Franco- 
Russian  force,  which  is  operating  on  their  left,  were  engaged  in  a 
battle  which  began  on  October  14th  and  lasted  till  the  19th,  when 
the  Serbians  were  able  to  claim  a  victory  which  led,  as  wiU  be 
presently  seen,  to  important  strategical  results.  Before  the  battle 
begun  the  Serbians  occupied  a  line  extending  along  a  front  of  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Dobropolje  on  the  right  to  a  point  south  of  Kenali 
station,  where  the  Serbian  left  linked  up  with  the  right  of  the  Franco- 
Russian  troops  who  were  moving  up  the  Salonika — Monastir  railway 
and  on  October  14th  were  holding  the  line  Kenali  station — Kishovo, 
patrols  being  pushed  down  as  far  as  Lake  Presba  to  watch  the  paths 
over  the  Baba  mountains.  Facing  the  Serbians  in  what  is  now 
familiarly  known  as  the  Cema  loop,^  the  Bulgarian  Army,  reinforced 
by  German  contingents,  the  whole  being  under  the  command  of 
the  German  General  Winckler,  was  holding  a  system  of  entrenched 
positions  extending  across  the  loop  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Iven 
to  Gardilovo.  Facing  the  Franco-Russian  force  was  the  strongly 
fortified  position  of  Kenali — Mesdjidli  right  and  left  of  the  Monastir 
railway,  the  right  flank  of  the  position  being  safeguarded  by  Bul¬ 
garian  detachments,  which  kept  touch  of  the  French  patrols  in 
the  Baba  mountains;  but  there  was  no  apprehension  of  an  attack 

(1)  See  map  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  November. 
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on  Monastir  coming  across  the  mountains,  as  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  Baba  district  was  prohibitive  of  the  movement  of  bodies  of  troops 
provided  with  artillery.  Monastir  could  only  be  reached  by  a  force 
advancing  up  the  railway  and  across  the  river  Cerna. 

The  battle  opened  with  an  artillery  bombardment  which  lasted  all 
through  the  night  of  the  13th,  and  was  thought  to  have  done  the 
necessary  work  of  preparation  effectively  by  1  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th,  when  the  infantry  were  launched  all  along  the  line 
attacked.  The  bombardment,  however,  produced  disappointing 
results,  and  the  French,  coming  up  against  the  formidable  Kenali 
position,  failed  to  get  home  and  were  thrown  back  with  heavy  loss. 
According  to  a  So6a  communique  issued  on  October  16th,  the  French 
losses  were  “enormous,”  485  dead  bodies  being  found  in  front  of 
one  battalion  only.  The  Serbians  had  no  better  fortune  than  the 
French  on  the  first  day’s  battle,  but  after  a  repetition  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  they  gradually  felt  their  way  to  the  river,  and  on  the  17th 
crossed  it  between  Skochivir  and  Slivitza,  stormed  the  enemy’s 
first-line  defences,  and  captured  the  villages  of  Brod  and  Velyeselo. 
This  did  not  end  the  struggle,  for  the  Bulgarians  rallied  after  being 
reinforced,  and  on  the  night  of  the  18th-19th  counter-attacked  with 
great  determination,  and  were  not  defeated  till  after  a  long  and  fierce 
struggle  for  victory.  Fighting  with  great  valour,  and  assisted  by 
the  French  artillery,  the  Serbians  ultimately  proved  victorious, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  Bulgarians  fell  back  in 
disorder,  leaving  1,000  prisoners  and  seven  guns  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

The  result  of  this  six-day  battle  was  to  give  the  Serbians  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  Cerna  loop,  from  where  they  were  advantageously 
placed  to  threaten  the  enemy’s  main  defensive  position  astride  the 
railway  at  Kenali.  Eealising  the  situation.  General  Winckler  con¬ 
tinued  his  counter-attacks,  and  during  the  next  three  weeks’  fighting, 
only  interrupted  by  bad  weather,  went  on  north  of  Velyeselo  and 
south  of  Polog,  where  the  Bulgarians  were  strongly  entrenched  in 
positions  chosen  by  Marshal  Mackensen  a  year  ago.  The  Bulgarians 
fought  stubbornly,  but  so  did  their  adversaries,  who  not  only  held 
their  ground,  but  continued  to  make  progress  northwards,  pushing 
the  Bulgarians  out  of  their  trenches  and  all  the  while  preparing  for 
another  combined  attack  which  was  arranged  to  begin  on  November 
10th,  and  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Monastir. 

CAPTURE  OF  MONASTIR. 

The  following  is  a  brief  narrative  of  what  took  place.  The  Serbian 
objective  was  the  fortified  village  of  Polog,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  Chuke  heights  north  of  Skochivir.  During  the  early  morning 
of  November  10th  the  Franco- Serbian  batteries  concentrated  their 
fire  against  this  position,  and  at  11  a.m.  General  Mistrich  sent  out 
his  infantry  to  storm  it.  The  Bulgarians  clung  to  their  ground  with 
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tenacity,  but  the  Serbians  were  undeniable,  and  by  2  p.m.  all  the 
enemy’s  outlying  positions  had  been  captured.  The  topmost  heights 
held  out  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they,  too,  were  stormed, 
and  then  the  Bulgarians  gave  way,  fleeing  down  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  heights,  and  leaving  600  prisoners  behind  them,  along  with 
ten  of  their  guns  and  a  quantity  of  war  material.  A  few  detach¬ 
ments  remained  during  the  night  in  part  of  the  village  of  Polog,  but 
I  these  were  dislodged  next  day,  when  the  Serbians  followed  up  their 
j  success  by  a  pursuit  of  the  beaten  enemy,  1,000  more  prisoners 
and  eight  howitzers  falling  into  their  hands.  The  capture  of  Polog 
j  drove  a  big  wedge  into  the  Bulgarian  front,  and  practically  sealed 
'  the  fate  of  Monastir.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  enemy  began 
to  retreat  all  along  their  line,  abandoning  the  village  of  Iven  and 
i  falling  back  rapidly  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Cerna.  Then 
there  was  a  lull  till  the  14th,  when  the  Serbians,  continuing  their 
advance  in  conjunction  with  the  French,  who  had  crossed  the  Cerna 
atGardilovo,  cleared  the  villages  of  Chegel,  Tepavtsi,  and  Negochani, 
and  next  day  reached  the  Convent  of  Jaratok.  Finding  his  communi¬ 
cations  with  Uskub  threatened  by  the  Serbians,  and  not  being  strong 
enough  to  risk  a  pitched  battle,  Winckler  ordered  a  general  retire¬ 
ment,  and  Monastir  was  evacuated  on  the  evening  of  the  18th, 
French  and  Serbian  cavalry  entering  the  town  on  the  19th. 

The  fall  of  Monastir  is  the  most  considerable  event  which  has 
taken  place  for  many  weeks  past.  Ever  since  the  Bulgarians  were 
liberated  by  Russia  from  the  Turkish  yoke  Monastir  has  been  their 
Naboth’s  vineyard,  and  jiow  that  they  have  lost  it  they  have  lost 
what  they  have  twice  takeA  up  arms  to  obtain.  Henceforth  the  war 
has  neither  meaning  nor  object  for  them,  and  if  they  consult  their 
own  interests  they  will  get  rid  of  the  King  who  has  betrayed  them 
and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  Allies. 

What  concerns  the  Allies,  however,  for  the  moment  is  not  the 
political,  but  the  military,  consequences  of  the  capture  of  Nlonastir, 
which  vill  give  General  Sarrail  an  advanced  base  for  his  projected 
campaign  in  Serbia.  The  enemy’s  defences  in  the  Vardar  valley 
are  now  turned,  and  the  road  to  Uskub  is  open.  Further  than  this. 
General  Sarrail  will  now  be  able  to  open  up  communications  with 
the  Adriatic,  and  by  so  doing  relieve  the  congestion  at  Salonika. 
There  is  a  good  road  to  Santi  Quaranta  and  a  bad  one  to  Durazzo. 
The  French  are  at  Koritza,  and  the  Italians  are  a  day’s  march  south 
of  it.  All  that  remains  to  do  is  for  the  “Higher  Commands”  of 
the  Allied  Powers  to  reinforce  General  Sarrail,  not  with  men,  of 
whom  he  has  enough,  but  with  munitions  to  enable  him  to  reconquer 
Serbia  and  carry  the  war  into  Hungary. 

On  the  Struma  front  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  the 
situation  during  the  past  month.  On  November  2nd  and  3rd  General 
Milne  slightly  exteuded  his  front  east  of  the  river  by  capturing  the 
villages  of  Barakli,  Juma,  and  Ali  Pasha  some  six  or  seven  miles 
south-west  of  Demirhissar,  and  on  the  15th  British  troops  occupied 
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the  village  of  Kakaraska  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Tahinos 
but  so  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  attack  the  strong  Bulgarian 
positions  on  the  hills  between  Demirhissar  and  Seres,  an  offensive 
in  this  direction  evidently  not  coming  at  present  within  the  scope  of 
General  Sarrail’s  plans. 

The  Greek  Imbroglio. 

An  extraordinary  situation  has  been  created  in  Greece  by  the  action 
of  the  Greek  statesman  and  ex-Minister,  M.  Venizelos,  who,  backed 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Greek  people  at  home  and  abroad,  has 
set  up  at  Salonika  a  National  Defence  Government,  which  has 
received  de  facto  recognition  by  the  Allied  Powers.  A  Ministry  has 
been  formed  with  responsibility  to  a  Triumvirate  composed  of 
M.  Venizelos,  General  Danglis,  and  Admiral  Coundouriotis,  who  are 
now  exercising  Sovereign  powers  in  the  regions  under  their  control. 
General  Zimbrakis  is  the  Minister  of  War,  and  he  and  General 
Danglis  are  engaged  in  raising  a  volunteer  army,  which  has  been 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Paraskeropoulos.  The  army 
is  being, rapidly  recruited  and  organised  in  units,  and  already  com¬ 
prises  nearly  100,000  men.  Two  divisions  have  been  raised  in  Mace¬ 
donia,  two  in  the  .®gean  Islands,  and  a  third  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  where  there  is  a  large  colony  of  Greek  emigrants.  England 
and  Egypt  are  also  furnishing  large  quotas  of  Greek  volunteers. 
Clothing  and  equipment  are  being  supplied  out  of  funds  advanced 
to  M.  Venizelos  by  the  Allied  Governments.  The  formation  of  this 
volunteer  army  under  the  tegis  of  General  Sarrail  is  naturally  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  Greek  King,  who  still  believes  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  Central  Powers,  and  is  unwilling,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  commit 
his  country*  to  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Bulgarians,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  have  invaded 
his  territory.  When  General  Sarrail  reconquers  Serbia  King 
Constantine  may  change  his  views.  He  is  a  soldier,  if  he  is  not 
a  statesman,  and  the  success  of  the  Allies’  Armies  in  the  field  is 
more  likely  to  win  him  to  their  side  than  promises  of  guarantees 
for  which  they  can  give  no  security  until  they  are  in  a  position  to 
dictate  terms  to  their  enemies. 

Italian  Progress  on  the  Carso  Plateau. 

After  a  prolonged  lull  lasting  over  three  weeks.  General  Cadorna 
launched  on  November  1st  another  attack  on  the  Austrian  positions 
east  of  Gorizia  and  on  the  Carso  plateau,  with  results  which  may 
have  fallen  short  of  his  full  expectations,  but  were  nevertheless 
considerable  and  carried  him  another  step  towards  Trieste,  which  is 
the  immediate  objective  of  the  Italian  Army. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  capture  of  Gorizia  on  August 
10th  the  Italians  established  themselves  on  the  San  Marco  and 
Sober  heights  between  2,000  and  3,000  yards  east  of  Gorizia,  while 
on  the  Carso  plateau  they  pushed  their  way  up  to  what  is  knowm  as 
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the  Vallone,  which  is  a  deep  depression  extending  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  plateau  in  a  nearly  due  north  and  south  direction  from 
the  Vipacco  east  of  San  Michele  to  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  between  Duino 
and  ^lonfalcone.  The  most  easterly  point  reached  was  the  small 
town  of  Oppacchiasella,  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  and  about  half 
a  mile  east  of  the  Vallone*  During  the  ten  days’  battle,  which 
began  on  August  4th  and  was  broken  off  on  the  14th,  the  Italians 
captured  nearly  19,000  prisoners,  including  393  officers,  thirty  guns, 
some  of  them  being  heavy  pieces,  and  a  quantity  of  machine-guns, 
bomb-throwers,  rifles,  and  ammunition.  On  September  15th 
offensive  operations,  which  had  been  delayed  by  bad  weather,  were 
resumed,  when  the  Italians  succeeded  in  storming  the  San  Grado 
position  which  overlooks  the  Vipacco  valley  on  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  Carso  plateau,  while  lower  down  the  line  was  advanced  1,000 
yards  east  of  Oppacchiasella;  4,000  more  prisoners  fell  into  Italian 
bands,  but  owing  to  the  return  of  bad  weather  operations  had  again 
to  be  suspended  till  October  10th,  when  various  re-entering  enclaves 
were  straightened  out  and  further  positions  secured  and  consolidated. 
In  the  fighting  on  this  and  subsequent  days  8,000  additional  prisoners 
were  taken,  bringing  the  total  number  captured  since  August  4th 
up  to  about  40,000.  The  Italian  fronts  then  extended  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  from  the  Vipacco,  south  of  Biglia,  across  the 
western  part  of  Hill  343  (Veliki  Hribach),  through  Monte  Pecinka, 
the  eastern  slopes  of  which  remained  in  Austrian  possession,  down 
to  Hill  208,  which  is  an  isolated  height  about  a  mile  north-west  of 
Jamiano,  and  half  that  distance  east  from  Lake  Doberdo. 

The  above  was  the  general  situation  on  October  31st  when  the 
.\ustrian  positions  north  and  south  of  the  Vipacco,  from  San  Marco 
down  to  Jamiano,  w^ere  submitted  to  a  heavy  Italian  bombardment 
which  lasted  throughout  the  day  and  night  and  must  have  warned 
the  enemy  of  the  approaching  attack.  At  11  a.m.  on  the  1st  the 
guns  were  considered  to  have  accomplished  their  task,  and  the 
infantry  of  the  11th  Italian  Corps  were  then  let  loose  along  the 
whole  of  the  line  attacked.  North  of  the  Vipacco  the  Austrians 
were  made  to  evacuate  the  positions  to  which  they  were  clinging 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Tivoli,  San  Marco,  and  Sober  ridges, 
and  the  Italians  then  secured  the  whole  line  of  heights  for  a  distance 
varying  between  1^  and  2|  miles  east  of  Gorizia.  Simultaneously 
with  these  operating  north  of  the  Vipacco,  the  men  of  the  11th  Corps, 
with  a  fine  dash,  carried  the  whole  of  Hill  343  and  continued  their 
advance  for  a  distance  of  1,000  yards  beyond  it,  while  lower  down 
the  line  they  pushed  the  Austrians  back  from  Pecinka  and  Segeti, 
carrying  forward  their  line  for  1,100  yards  east  of  the  latter  place, 
and  advancing  for  the  same  distance  along  and  south  of  the  road 
from  Oppacchiasella  to  Castagnevizza.  On  this  day  over  4,700 
prisoners  were  taken,  including  132  officers,  while  two  batteries  of 


(1)  See  .sketch  in  Fortniohti.y  Rkview  for  September. 
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4-inch  guns  were  captured  near  Mount  Pecinka,  along  with  a  number 
of  machine-guns  and  a  quantity  of  war  stores. 

On  the  following  day,  November  2nd,  after  repelling  heavy  counter¬ 
attacks  throughout  the  night,  the  troops  of  the  11th  Corps  continued 
their  advance  along  the  ridge  commanding  the  Vipacco  valley,  and 
farther  south  towards  Fajti  Hrib,  the  central  Austrian  point  d'appui 
in  this  part  of  the  Carso,  and  the  key  to  the  enemy’s  third-line  system 
of  defences.  The  position  was  stormed,  and  this  secured  the  safety 
of  the  left  flank  of  the  troops  who  were  advancing  along  the 
Oppacchiasella — Kostanjerica  road,  and  who  by  the  evening  reached 
a  point  within  800  yards  of  the  la  ,er  place.  On  this  day  3,498 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Italians,  one  of  them  being  a  brigade, 
and  another  a  regimental,  commander.  Fighting  was  continued  on 
the  3rd,  when  the  49th  Division  stormed  the  heights  of  Volkomjak 
and  captured  Hill  126,  an  important  tactical  point  immediately 
south  of  Biglia,  while  the  troops  advancing  on  the  road  to  Kostan¬ 
jerica  pushed  close  up  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village;  553  prisoners 
were  taken  and  a  whole  battery  of  howitzers.  The  battle,  which 
had  lasted  seventy-two  hours,  then  wore  itself  out,  and  during  the 
next  few  days  the  Italians  occupied  themselves  in  consolidating  the 
positions  won  and  in  re-siting  their  guns  with  a  view  to  further 
offensive  operations.  Between  November  1st  and  4th  nearly  9,000 
prisoners  were  taken,  while  the  total  number  captured  since  the 
beginning  of  tbe  offensive  on  August  4th  amounted  to  over  40,000,  of 
which  number  more  than  1,000  were  officers. 

In  the  Jamiano  sector  of  the  front  our  Allies  were  less  successful, 
for  the  Austrian  positions  east  of  Monfalcone  are  both  naturally  and 
artificially  stronger  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  front,  and  so  far 
the  Italian  guns  have  been  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
group  of  works  which  encircle  Jamiano,  and  are  continued  along  the 
plateau  of  Hamada,  which  extends  from  the  Jamiano — Comen  road 
east  of  INIedeazza  down  to  the  cliffs  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Trieste. 
Heavy  fighting  took  place  in  this  sector  during  the  three  days  under 
review,  but  the  Italians  did  little  more  than  hold  their  own,  their 
frontal  attacks  east  of  Hill  208  and  south-east  of  Lake  Doberdo  being 
repeatedly  thrown  back.  The  reason  why  the  Austrians  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  their  left  flank  is  obvious.  The  only  good  road 
to  Trieste  runs  along  the  coast,  side  by  side  with  the  railway,  and 
the  southern  heights  bristle  with  fortifications,  which  command  tbe 
roadway  over  its  entire  length  to  Trieste.  The  Hamada  plateau 
has  been  converted  into  a  formidable  citadel,  which  dominates  the 
surrounding  country,  the  guns  being  cleverly  sited  in  caverns  and 
depressions,  which  are  very  difficult  to  locate.  Formidable  as  this 
position  is,  it  is  in  danger  of  being  turned  from  the  north  as  soon  as 
the  Italians  have  occupied  Kostanjerica  and  made  further  progress 
along  the  high  road  to  Comen. 

The  result  of  the  battle  described  above  was  to  drive  a  big  salient 
along  a  front  of  five  miles  to  a  depth  of  some  two  miles  at  its  apex 
into  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  front  on  the  Carso.  When  the 
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weather  conditions  improve  we  may  expect  to  see  the  two  enclaves 
left  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  salient  gradually  straightened 
out  under  the  pressure  which  General  Cadorna  is  now  in  a  position 
to  exert.  The  Austrian  casualties  between  November  1st  and  4th 
have  been  estimated  at  25,000',  and  this  is  not  an  outside  figure 
when  we  know  what  furious  counter-attacks  were  launched  against 
the  Italians  with  the  hope  of  stopping  their  advance.  General 
Boroevich  is  being  hard  pressed,  and  unless  he  can  obtain  reinforce¬ 
ments  of  men  and  guns,  Trieste  must  sooner  or  later  fall  into  Italian 
hands.  Only  twelve  miles  of  country  intervene  between  the  town 
and  the  advanced  posts  of  our  Allies. 

The  French  Re-capture  Fort  Douaumont. 

When  Field-Marshal  Hindenburg  replaced  General  Falkenhayn  as 
Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff  at  the  end  of  August,  1916,  he 
decided  to  abandon  the  attack  at  Verdun  and  withdraw  a  number 
of  divisions  and  heavy  guns  from  the  Crown  Prince’s  army,  some  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  Volhynian  and  Galician  front,  and  some  to 
Transylvania  for  the  campaign  against  Roumania.  As  soon  as 
General  Nivelle,  who  had  taken  over  charge  of  the  2nd  Army  when 
General  Pdtain  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  central  group 
of  French  Armies,  knew  of  the  weakening  of  the  German  front 
opposite  Verdun  he  decided  to  re -take  the  offensive  with  the  intention 
of  re-capturing  Douaumont  and  pushing  the  Germans  off  the  plateau 
into  the  woods  of  Hardaumont  and  Haudromont.  The  attack,  which 
was  entrusted  to  General  Mangin,  was  carefully  planned,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  being  screened  from  the  Germans,  who  were  completely  taken 
by  surprise.  Three  divisions  were  employed,  those  of  Generals 
Lardemelle,  Passaga,  and  Guyot  de  Salins.  The  troops  had  been 
carefully  picked  for  the  purpose.  General  Lardemelle ’s  division  being 
composed  of  regiments  from  the  French  Comte  and  Savoy,  the 
Senegalese  battalion  forming  part  of  this  division.  General  Passaga’s 
temporary  division  was  representative  of  the  whole  French  Army, 
and  included  units  from  nearly  every  Department  of  France,  while 
to  General  Guyot  de  Salins  was  entrusted  the  command  of  the 
famous  Colonial  division,  composed  of  Zouaves,  Moroccans,  and 
Algerians,  with  a  stiffening  of  bluejackets.  General  Mangin  deployed 
his  force  on  the  night  of  October  23rd  along  a  five-mile  front 
extending  from  the  Bois  Chenois  to  the  Cote  de  Poivre,  General 
Lardemelle’s  division  being  on  the  right.  General  Passaga’s  in  the 
centre,  while  General  Guyot  de  Salins  prolonged  the  front  to  the 
left.  The  attack  was  timed  to  begin  at  11.40  a.m.  on  the  24th,  and 
punctually  to  the  moment  the  three  divisions  were  let  loose  on  the 
unsuspecting  Germans,  who  gave  way  at  all  points,  and  either  fled 
or  surrendered.  General  Lardemelle,  with  his  Savoyards,  stormed 
the  Damloup  redoubt.  General  Passaga  turned  the  Germans  out  of 
the  Bois  de  la  Caillette,  while  the  Colonial  division  carried  first  of 
all  the  Thiaumont  position,  then  the  village  and  fort  of  Douaumont, 
and  finally  the  Haudromont  quarries ;  5,000  prisoners  fell  into  French 
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hands,  and  a  quantity  of  war  materiel.  The  battle  was  a  brilliant 
affair,  reflecting  high  credit  on  General  Mangin,  the  Corps  Com¬ 
mander,  who  planned  the  attack,  and  on  the  Divisional  Generals  and 
men  who  carried  it  out. 

“In  four  hours,”  said  General  Nivelle  in  a  proclamation  to  the 
French  troops,  “in  a  magnificent  assault  you  seized  from  your 
powerful  enemy  at  one  blow  ground  bristling  with  obstacles  and 
fortifications  which  he  had  spent  eight  months  in  taking  from  you  in 
thin  strips  at  the  cost  of  desperate  efforts  and  considerable  sacrifices.” 

On  October  25th  and  26th  the  Germans  launched  a  series  of  deter¬ 
mined  counter-attacks  with  the  object  of  recovering  the  positions  los+^ 


on  the  24th,  but  they  were  nowhere  successful,  while  the  French  on 
their  side  began  a  concentric  movement  directed  against  Fort  Vaux 
from  the  Fumin  wood  on  the  north-west  and  from  the  Chenois  wood 
on  the  south.  After  the  capture  of  the  Damloup  redoubt  Fort  Vaux 
was  left  en  Vair  as  the  only  point  d'appui  remaining  in  German  pos¬ 
session  on  the  south  side  of  the  Vaux  ravine,  and  on  November  1st, 
finding  the  pressure  too  great,  the  Germans  evacuated  it  during  the 
night,  the  French  entering  the  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd. 
Following  up  his  success.  General  Lardemelle  sent  his  men  down  into 
the  ravine,  and  on  November  4th  they  re-occupied  the  villages  of 
Vaux  and  Damloup.  The  thick  black  line  on  the  sketch  drawn 
through  the  Haudromont  Wood  and  Douaumont  indicates  the  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  the  Germans  retreated,  while  the  dotted  line  marks 
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the  front  occupied  by  the  enemy  before  General  Mangin’s  attack  on 
the  24th. 

The  French  have  now  recovered  possession  of  the  whole  belt  of 
the  exterior  defences  of  Verdun  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
When  the  Germans  captured  Douaumont  Fort  on  February  26th  the 
German  Emperor  described  it  as  the  “keystone  of  the  defence  of 
our  principal  enemy’s  most  powerful  fortress,”  and  the  description 
was  in  no  respect  exaggerated.  The  fort,  with  its  attendant  batteries, 
occupies  so  dominant  a  position  that  as  long  as  it  remained  in  German 
hands  the  menace  to  Verdun  was  always  present.  That  menace  has 
now  been  removed,  and  Verdun  remains  a  virgin  fortress.  In  spite 
of  the  enormous  expenditure  of  German  shells,  eye-witnesses  report 
that  the  forts  are  practically  intact,  and  French  engineers  are  now 
engaged  in  repairing  breaches  and  strengthening  weak  points.  ^lean- 
while,  the  Crown  Prince  has  thrown  up  the  sponge  and  left  his  army 
after  suffering  a  series  of  inglorious  defeats,  which  have  weakened 
the  moral  of  his  troops  and  borne  testimony  to  the  ineptitude  of  his 
own  leadership. 

The  successful  defence  of  Verdun  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war 
in  the  West.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  right  over  might,  of  mind  over  matter,  of  patriotic  effort 
over  machine-made  courage.  The  French  fought  at  Verdun  as  brave 
men  always  fight  when  they  have  stout  hearts  and  a  just  cause. 
“On  les  ama.”  For  eight  months  the  struggle  went  on,  but  the 
ultimate  issue  was  never  doubtful.  Force  is  powerless  to  crush  men 
who  wiU  face  death  for  the  sake  of  freedom.  This  is  the  lesson  which 
the  French  taught  the  Germans  at  Verdun,  and  which  we  are  teaching 
them  on  the  Somme.  Never  were  truer  words  written  than  those 
which  Horace  used  in  congratulating  Augustus  after  his  victory  at 
Actium. 

“Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium. 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida.” 

The  Battle  of  the  Ancre. 

Nothing  of  salient  importance  occurred  on  the  Somme  front  till 
November  13th,  when  Sir  Douglas  Haig  launched  an  attack  with 
the  intention  of  straightening  out  the  enclave  which  had  been 
created  in  the  British  front  north  of  the  Ancre  as  the  result  of  the 
advance  made  during  the  past  four  months  south  of  that  stream. 
Although  the  Thiepval  ridge  was  in  British  occupation,  no  advance 
up  the  Ancre  towards  Grandcourt  and  Pys  was  possible  so  long  as 
the  Germans  held  on  to  their  positions  on  the  right  bank,  and  could 
bring  the  enfilade  fire  of  their  batteries  to  bear  on  the  advancing 
troops.  Hence  the  necessity  for  cleaning  out  a  hot  comer  which 
was  interfering  with  British  progress  towards  Bapaume. 

The  attack  was  entrusted  to  the  5th  Army,  commanded  by 
General  Sir  Hubert  Gough,  and  extended  along  a  front  of  nearly  five 
miles  from  Serre  to  a  point  about  3,000  yards  south-east  of  Grand- 
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court  at  the  western  comer  of  the  Regina  trench,  which  runs  from 
the  Stuff  redoubt  to  the  vicinity  of  Le  Sars.  No  order  of  battle  has 
so  far  been  officially  published,  and  ten  days  after  the  battle  was 
fought  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  which  divisions  and  regimental 
units  took  part  in  the  fighting.  The  German  General  Stafi  are 
more  commimicative.  We  know  that  General  Fuchs  and  Baron 
Marschall  were  the  two  Divisional  Generals  facing  General  Gough 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ancre,  and  that  they  had  under  their 
command  the  66th  Brandenburg  and  169th  Baden  Regiments,  along 
with  the  4th  Reserve  Division  of  the  Guard  Corps.  Before  a  battle 
silence  is  imperative,  but  after  it  has  been  fought,  and  either  lost 
or  won,  the  reasons  for  secrecy  no  longer  exist. 

What  took  place,  so  far  as  our  limited  information  enables  the 
facts  to  be  stated,  was  briefly  this.  After  what  has  been  described 
as  a  “  short  but  fierce  artillery  bombardment  ”  at  6  a.m.  on 
November  13th,  when  it  was  still  dark,  the  infantry  were  let  loose 
along  the  whole  of  the  front  attacked.  They  failed  to  get  through 
at  Serre,  where  there  were  heavy  casualties,  but  captured  the  village 
of  St.  Pierre-Divion  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  more  powerfully 
fortified  village  of  Beaumont  Hamel  at  a  later  hour.  On  the  14th 
the  battle  was  resumed,  and  the  village  of  Beaucourt  fell  into  British 
hands,  but  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  attack  on  Serre.  Then, 

•’'^pt  for  the  artillery  duel,  there  was  a  lull  till  the  18th,  on  which 
day  our  troops  pushed  up  both  banks  of  the  Ancre,  and  on  the  south 
bank  reached  the  outskirts  of  Grandcourt,  which  the  enemy’s  infantry 
were  holding  in  force.  Farther  to  the  south-west,  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  front  attacked,  some  ground  was  gained  towards  Mirau- 
mont.  The  black  line  drawn  on  the  sketch  shows  the  approximate 
British  front  on  the  evening  of  November  18th,  and  up  to  midday 
on  the  20th  there  has  been  no  change  to  record. 

The  capture  of  Beaumont  Hamel,  by  whomsoever  it  was  accom¬ 
plished,  was  a  fine  feat  of  arms,  and  perhaps  as  fine  as  anything 
hitherto  achieved  in  the  war.  The  place  was  a  veritable  fortress, 
and  all  that  science  could  do  to  make  it  impregnable  was  done  during 
the  two  years  of  the  German  occupation. 

The  position  appears  to  have  been  carried  by  a  frontal  attack 
coming  from  the  west,  the  leading  lines  of  infantry  charging  through 
the  defences  in  the  first  rush  of  tne  attack  while  it  was  still  dark, 
and  leaving  the  supports  to  dispose  of  the  enemy’s  detachments 
hidden  in  the  caves  and  dug-outs.  Whether  the  frontal  attack  was 
assisted  by  a  flank  attack  we  have  not  been  told  either  by  General 
Haig  or  by  any  of  the  Press  correspondents,  but  probably  it  was 
not,  for  the  troops  on  the  flank  must  have  been  busily  occupied  at 
St.  Pierre-Divion  and  Beaucourt  without  being  able  to  reach  up 
to  Beaumont  Hamel.  An  authoritative  account  of  this  most  inter¬ 
esting  battle  wiU,  it  is  hoped,  soon  be  published  in  the  form  of  a 
despatch  from  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  for  until  we  know  the  plan  of 
General  Gough’s  attack,  and  the  details  of  its  execution,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  write  anything  worth  reading  from  an  expert  point  of  view. 
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Considerable  as  were  the  results  of  the  battle,  they  must  havd 
fallen  short  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  expectation;  7,000  prisoners  werd 
brought  in  and  three  villages  captured,  while  the  German  casualties 
are  known  to  have  been  heavy.  Considering  the  circumstances  of 
the  battle,  as  narrated  above,  the  results  reflect  the  very  highest 
credit  on  the  troops  who  won  this  victory.  Serre,  however,  with  its 
140-metre  spur  jutting  out  towards  the  Ancre  and  dominating  the' 
valley  remains  in  German  hands.  It  was  Serre  which  shattered 
the  attack  of  the  Ulster  Division  on  July  1st,  and  it  was  the  same 
position  which  defied  our  soldiers  in  the  battle  under  review.  The 
place  must  be  taken,  and  will  be  taken,  either  by  the  slow  process 
of  sapping  up  to  it,  or  by  one  of  those  overw'helming  charges  which 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Germiins  and  gave  our  brave  men 
possession  of  Beaumont  Hamel  on  the  morning  of  November  13th. 

There  are  some  who  are  asking  whether  we  are  making  the  best 
use  of  that  sea  power  which  is  the  bedrock  of  our  imperial  strength. 
The  defensive  services  rendered  by  our  fleet  are  indisputable,  but 
is  there  complete  co-ordination  of  plan  and  action  between  our  naval 
and  military  authorities  for  the  offensive  purposes  of  the  war?  Are 
we  using  our  sea  routes  with  The  same  eye  to  strategic  concentration 
as  the  Germans  use  their  railways?  It  is  true  that  while  troops 
are  embarked  they  are  temporarily  demobilised,  and  the  less  often 
they  are  moved  by  sea  the  more  value  can  be  got  out  of  them  on 
land;  but  this  was  as  true  in  the  Seven  Years’  and  Napoleonic  Wars 
as  it  is  now.  The  submarine  menace  is  a  new  danger  to  our  sea 
power,  but  not  sufficient  to  destroy  our  naval  supremacy.  We  are 
told  that  the  war  will  be  decided  on  the  Western  front.  True,  but 
will  not  decisions  in  other  theatres  of  war  hasten  a  decision  in 
France  and  Flanders?  Are  we  quite  sure  that  we  require  the  large 
force  which  all  the  world  knows  is  concentrated  on  the  east  coast 
of  England  to  save  our  shores  from  the  possibility  of  raids?  Is  it 
necessary  to  retain  so  many  divisions  as  are  now  locked  up  in  Egypt? 
Could  not  some  of  these  troops  be  transferred  to  the  Southern  front, 
where  they  would  bring  added  strength  to  the  army  wdth  which 
General  Sarrail  means  to  fight  his  w'ay  to  the  Danube?  These  are 
questions  which  we  are  asking  one  from  another,  but  which  can  only 
be  answered  by  those  to  whom  the  nation  has  entrusted  its  destinies 
in  the  great  death  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

**•  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stampt 
or  a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
written.  | 

The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an  j 
article.  | 
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